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RE IGN or Anz (continued) 


The Tories Ae 4 "majority in the eleAions for a new 
Parliament. — The affairs of Spain « are inveſti gated by 8 
the peers.— Tie chancellor of” the exchequer i is flabbed 5 
by Guiſcard.— An act paſſes for the eſtabliſimemt of : - 
_ the South-Sea company. —The chmmons vote a repreſen=- | 
tation to the prejudice of the late miniſtry. — The duke 


of Marlborough makes his laft campaign. —4L fruitleſs 
| expedition i rs undertaken for the reduttion of Canada. 


| A Ste of the charadter of Harley, hol tarigue A.D. 
at length ſubverted the power of a formidable miniſterial *7** 
phalanx, may, without impropriety, precede the narra- | 

tive of the events which diſtinguiſhed his government. 

His talents, if not of the higheſt order, were reſpeQable ; 

„„ Obſervant of the 
Vo. VIII. diſpoſitions 
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- diſpoſitions of individuals, he exerciſed with effect the arts 
of infinuation; and, at the ſame time, he ſtudiouſly diſſem- 
bled his own views. Though he laviſhed his declarations 
of attachment, he was little affected by the feelings of real 
friendſhip. © While Godolphin was, in general, open 
and fincere, and declined the promiſe of what he could 
not perform, his adverſary, by plauſible profeſſions, che- 
riſhed, in the minds of thoſe who-courted his favor, ſuch 
hopes as he did not mean to gratify. In his principles, 


be did not entirely coaleſce with either of the contending 
parties; but ſeemed to obſerve a medium between them. 


| His ambition was great; but it was not accompanied 
with rapacity. With regard to his political knowledge, 
he was well acquainted with the hiſtory and conſtitution 
of his country, and not unſkilled in finance. In polite 
literature he was converſant ; and was a liberal patron 
of the learned. * 

The parliamentary elections were fuch as gratified the 
wiſhes of the new miniſtry ; for it appeared by the re- 
turns, that the Tories formed a conſiderable majority. 


Some outrages were committed in different towns, againſt 


Nov. 25. 


the Whig candidates and their friends, who loudly com- 
plained of theſe violations of chartered freedom. 

When the two houſes aſſembled, Bromley was cho- 
ſen ſpeaker, in preference to fir Thomas Hanmer, who 
was 4 member of the ſame party, and to Smith, who was 
propoſed by the Whigs. The queen, in her ſpeech, 
recommended a ſpirited continuance of the war, parti- 
cularly in Spain, that an advantageous peace might be 
ſpeedily obtained for her ſubjects, whoſe burthens ſhe 
greatly lamemed. To diſſipate the anxiety which the 
diſſenters felt from the prevalence of their enemies, ſhe 


. promiſed to maintain the toleration ; and, that the for- 
mer oppoſition of her preſent counſellors to the coali- 


tion 
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tion of the two kingdoms miglit not tend to the propaga- 
tion of an alarm on that head, ſhe declared that ſhe 
would ſtrictly adhere to the articles of the union. She 
aſſured her auditors of her regard for the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, and of her intention of employing thoſe only 
who were attached to that ſettlement. 

The commons, in their addreſs, expreſſed themſelves 


with more apparent zeal than the peers ; and, when the 


queen intimated, in her anſwer, that ſhe would encourage 
thoſe who entertained principles agreeable to the conſti- 
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tution in church and ſtate, they voted thanks for a re- 


ply which the Tories conſidered as peculiarly applica- 
ble to themſelves. Having directed their attention to the 
exigencies of the war, they voted the undiminiſhed con- 


tinuance of the naval and military eſtabliſhment, that 


they might not ſeem precipitately eager for a peace. 


To aſcertain the amount of the unfunded debts, a com- 
' mittee was appointed by the houſe ; and inquiries were 
made into various branches of the public 9 and ex- 
penditure. 

On the arrival of intelligence of the loſs ſuſtained at 
Brihuega, the queen ſolicited parliamentary aid for the 
reparation of that misfortune. The peers of the mini- 
ſterial party took this opportunity of promoting an in- 
quiſition 1nto the affairs of Spain ; and the earl of Pe- 
terborough was interrogated with regard to his condu&t 
in that kingdom, and his knowledge of the proceedings 
. of the earl of Galway. He affirmed, in his anſwers, 

that his operations, during his command, had been 
greatly obſtructed by the want of men and money; that 
various falſehoods had been propagated to his prejudice, 
and in favor of other generals; that Galway, in the 
campaign of 1706, had been extremely negligent in the 
6 of requiſite advice of his intentions and 
B 2 his 
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Lp. his movements; that this nobleman, having ſuffered him- 


ſelf to be ſurpriſed, loſt 5000 men, without a blow, in 


the proſecution of a diſorderly retreat, and was, in other 


reſpects, guilty of negligence and miſmanagement ; that, 


in the following year, when it was debated at Valencia, 


whether hoſtilities ſhould be offenſive or merely defen- 
fave, the deponent had concurred with the archduke in 
recommending the latter, while the contrary opinion 
was maintained by Galway, who was ſupported by 
Stanhope with a declaration, importing the receipt of 
orders from the queen for ſeeking the enemy; that the 
imprudence and precipitancy of theſe officers had oc- 


caſioned the battle of Almanza ; and that the defeat 


then ſuſtained had greatly contributed to the miſcar- | 


riage of the expedition againſt Toulon. The defence 
of the cenſured general, who was afterwards examined, 


ſtated the neglect of two opportunities which might pro- 
bably have put-an end to the war. The blame of theſe fail- 
ures he imputed to the Portugueſe, and the earl of Pe- 
terborough'; to the former, for having deferred their 
march-to Madrid (in 1706) ; and to the earl, for the de- 
lay of his arrival, and that of Charles, in New Caſtile. 


OE With regard to the purſuit of offenſive meaſures, he de- 


volt. ii. 


clared, that the majority of thoſe who aſſiſted in the 


| military deliberations at Valencia, coincided with his 
opinion; and that, in engaging the enemy at Almanza, 


he was juſtified by the unanimous determination of a 


council of war, and by the proſpect of incurring greater 


hazards from forbearance, than thoſe which might at- 
tend a conflict. Lord Tyrawley, being queſtioned on 
the ſame ſubject, confirmed the declarations of Gal- 
way es "ot 


* Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords publiſhed by erer: 


— 


In 
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of the earl of Peterborough, by the aid of the Scottiſn 
| . peers, prevailed over the advocates of the rival general. 
It was voted, after a debate, that the earl had given 
« a very faithful, juſt, and honorable account, of the 


„ councils of war in Valencia.” At the next meeting, 


"8 
In the inveſtigation of this buſineſs, the Tory friends A. D. + 
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carl Poulet harangued the houſe on the miſconduct Jan, xr, 


which had been evinced in the Spaniſh war; and affirm- 
ed, that the adoption of the opinions of the earl of Gal- 
way, lord Tyrawley, and Stanhope, in the operations 
of the campaign of 170%, had been the unhappy occa- 
ſion of the battle of Almanza, and the principal cauſe of 
the misfortunes which had happened in Spain, and of 


the diſappointment of the cxpedition againſt Toulon. 


He then propoſed that the peers ſhould ſanction a reſolu- 


tion to that effect. As notice of his motion had been ; 


previouſly entered in the journal, petitions were now 
preſented in the names of Galway and Tyrawley, re- 
queſting time for preparing an anſwer to this charge, be- 
fore the houſe ſhould proceed to a determination. The 
earl of Rocheſter oppoſing the reception of theſe peti- 
tions as irregular and premature, lord Somers maintained 
the oppoſite ſentiment, and urged the propriety of paying 
immediate attention to them. The duke of Argyle, the earl 
of Nottingham, and other peers, reſiſted the deſire of the 


petitioners, alleging that they had already been heard ; 


but the lords Cowper and Halifax, with other Whigs, 
contended, that, though they had been heard, it would 
be proper to admit them to a further defence, as intima- 
tion had ſince been given of an intended cenfure. At 
length, on a diviſion, the petitions were rejected by a 
majority of eleven voices. It was, however, agreed, 


that Galway and Tyrawley ſhould be called to the bar, 
and heard with reſpect to matters of fact, not of opi- 
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4. P. nion; but, as they were not attending for that purpoſe, 
zn the houſe began to diſcuſs Poulet's motion. The 

earl of Peterborough aſſerted, that, if a part of the allied 
army had been ſent from Spain to Toulon, while the re- 
mainder ftood an the defenſive, that town might have 
been reduced: The duke of Savoy (he ſaid) entertained 
the ſame idea, and was therefore highly diſguſted 
at the ſcheme of an offenſive campaign againſt Philip. 
The Tory peers concurred with the earl; and the pro- 

poſed reſolution was adopted. | 

Jan. 12: The next queſtion was ſuggeſted by the earl of Scarſ- | 
dale, and comprehended a crimination of the queen's 
late counſellors, for having contributed, by the ecom- 
mendation of an offenſive war in Spain, to all the mis- 
fortunes of the confederates in that kingdom, and to the 
failure of the ſiege of Toulon. After a ſuperfluity of 
diſpute reſpeCting the words of the motion, the ſubſtance 
of it was warmly debated. The earl of Nottingham, 
and other partiſans of the new adminiſtration, main- 
tained, that offenſive hoſtilities, at the time alluded to, 
were unneceſſary and hazardous; while the duke of 
| Devonſhire, the earl of Sunderland, and the chief ſpeak- 
ers of the oppoſition, argued, that the reinforcement ſent 
under earl Nvers, and the general defire of the nation 
for ſuch vigorous exertions as might accelerate a peace, 
juſtified the advice which the late miniſters had given ; 
that the occaſion of engaging the foe at Almanza aroſe 
from circumſtances ſubſequent to that advice ; and that 
the ſcheme againſt Toulon was rendered abortive by 

various cauſes unconnected with the. affairs of Spain. 

The vote of cenſure having paſſed by a majority of 

twenty peers, a reſolution was propoſed by the duke of 

Argyle, intimating, that the earl of Peterborough had 
= CH performed 
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performed many great and eminent ſervices in Spain, A. D. 
and that, if his opinion had been followed, the ill ſu - 
ceſs of the war in that kingdom would, in all probability, 
have been prevented; a declaration to which the houſe 
agreed. Some of theſe reſolutions were productive of 
proteſts from the diſcarded miniſters and their adherents ; 
and they were ſucceeded by a vote of thanks to the earl, 
as well as by a frivolous cenſure of Galway, for having 
diſhonored “ the imperial crown of Great-Britain, by 
yielding the poſt of her majeſty's troops to the Por- 
« tugueſe in Spain ;” though he alleged, that, if he had 
not made that trifling ſacrifice to their pride, they would 
not have marched out of their own country. The votes of 
the houſe, on this ſubject, were communicated to the 
queen, with a declaration that the ſums granted for the Feb. 10, 
Spaniſh war had been prodigally expended, while that 
ſervice had been greatly negleCted *. 

In theſe debates, the duke of Marlborough occaſion. 
ally bore a part, as a vindicator of the conduct of the earl 
of Galway and the late miniſters. * Before his return to 
England, a motion had been made in the houſe of lords for 
a vote of thanks to him ; but it had been dropped from an 
apprehenſion of failure. On his arrival, he was received 


2. Burnet has blamed the queen for having ſuffered her prerogative 
to be infringed in this inquiry, by encouraging her new miniſters to 
require from her counſellors a ſtatement of the opinions which they 
had delivered at their official meetings, and paſs a vote of cenſure on 
a reſolution formed from their advice. As the ſpirit of the conſti- 
tution, however, authoriſes a ſtrict examination of the proceedings of 
miniſters, the demand of an account of their deliberations, and the 
cenſure not only of the counſel of individuals (which the prelate ad- 
mits), but alſo of any reſolution adopted by the ſovereign in council 
(which this author denies), may juſtly be deemed 9 with a 


due regard to the prerogative. 
B 4 by 
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A.D. by the queen with exterior politeneſs, and viſited by earl 


Poulet and his aſſociates, who, not being inclined ta an 


immediate change in the command of the army, ex- 


preſſed a deſire of his continuing to ſerve his country, 


notwithſtanding the removal of thoſe with whom he 


had lately acted in the adminiſtration. Being diſſuaded by 
his friends from a reſignation of his military employ- 


ments, and earneſtly ſolicited by prince Eugene and the 


Mates to ſacrifice his diſguſt to the benefit of the con- 


federacy, he contented himſelf with ſurrendering the poſt 


of keeper of the robes, and other offices enjoyed by his 


While the cammans, by their committees, were pro- 
ſecuting yarious inquiries into abuſe and miſmanage- 
ment, they brought forward ſeveral meaſures of import- 
ance. - Being diſpleaſed with the act of general natura- 


liſation, which they conſidered as an unneceſſary en- 


couragement of aliens, who had little regard for the 
Engliſh nation, they paſſed a bill for the repeal of it; 
but their intentions were defeated by the Whigs in the 


upper houſe, who, on a diviſion, prevailed for the re- 


jection af the bill. A renewed bill for limiting the num- 
ber of officery among the commons, which the Whigs 


_ chiefly ſupported, met with the ſanRion of that houſe ; 


but the peers again with-held their aſſent. Alleging that 
the national accounts had not been properly inſpected by 
former commiſſioners, the Tories introduced a bill for 


the better management of that examination ; and it was 
adopted by both houſes. To ſtrengthen their parlia- 


mentary intereſt, they confined eligibility to perſons 


of landed property, by fixing' the qualification of 
members for counties at fix hundred pounds per an- 
num, in free-hold or copy-hold eſtates, and that of the 
repreſentatives of towns at a moiety of ſuch income ; 
and 


— 
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it has been occaſionally evaded by temporary transfers. 

From theſe legiſlative deliberations, a remarkable in- 
cident diverted, for a time, the public attention. A 
French catholic emigrant, whom we have already men- 
tioned under the appellation of the marquis de Guiſcard, 
had obtained from the arown, on the recommendation 
of ſecretary St.-John, the grant of a penſion, which 
the chancellor of the exchequer thought proper to reduce, 
beſides refuſing to put it on a regular eſtabliſhment. 
Exaſperated at this treatment, the refugee ſought acceſs 
to the queen, that he might ſolicit an augmentation and 
a ſettlement of his annuity. Being debarred from the favor 
of an audience, and finding Harley and the ſecretary un- 
willing to gratify him to the extent of his wiſhes, he ſo 
reſented his diſappointment, that he entered into a cor- 
Teſpondence with France. His intrigues being diſcovered, 
he was apprehended on a charge of high treaſon, in 


conſequence of a warrant from St.-John. His furious Mar. 8, 


and vindictive paſhons being inflamed by this ſuppoſed 
outrage, he ſeiſed and ſecreted a pen-knife, which he 
found in one of the apartments at White-hall, where he 
was confined before his examination. When he was 
interrogated in a committee of council, he anſwered in 
an eyaſive manner. On the production of ſome inter- 
cepted letters which he had written, his countenance be- 
trayed evident marks of diſcompoſure ; and, having in- 
effectually ſolicited a private conference with St.-John, | 
who took the lead in this inquiry, he approached Harley, 
and, aiming at his breaſt, gave him two wounds with 
the pen-knife. This aſſault filled the aſſembly with con- 
fuſion. The ſecretary inſtantly drew his. ſword, and 
wounded. the blood-thirſty delinquent ; and other mem- 
bers of the council made paſſes at him with their wea- 


pon 


19 
3 pons, till earl Poulet deſired them not to kill him. Har- 
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ley's wounds did not prevent him from walking about 


the room, with an appearance of unconcem. When 


his breaſt was examined, the blade of the knife was 
found broken among his clothes ; and his wounds were 
no ſooner dreſſed, than he was conveyed to his houſe, 
where he remained above five weeks under chirurgical 


care. His friends imputed this delay of curing flight 


wounds to the remains of a former indiſpoſition; while 
his adverſaries affirmed, that he protracted his confine- 
ment from artifice and affeQtation?. | 

The aſſailant was, with ſome difficulty, ſecured by 
ſome of the queen's meſſengers, after they had added, 


to the wounds which he received from the ſwords of the 


privy counſellors, ſeveral dangerous contuſions. A par- 
don being offered to him, as the reward of a full diſcovery, 
he declared that he had no accomplices, nor had engaged 
in any conſpiracy. When it was intimated to him, that he 
had not entitled himſelf to mercy, he became almoſt frantic 


from the dread of an ignominious death; and the mor- 
bid melancholy that enſued accelerated the ill effect of 
his bruiſes, of which, rather than of his wounds, = 


died in priſon. 
The commons teſtified their concern for the Fon 


of the chancellor of the exchequer, by voting an ad- 


dreſs to the queen, in which, at their deſire, the lords 
concurred. Having reprobated the malice and barbarity 
of Guiſcard, they gave it as their opinion, that the loyal 
zeal of her ſuffering miniſter had drawn upon him the 
hatred of « all the abettors of popery and faction;“ 


declared that they would defend her, and thoſe who were 
employed in her ſervice, againſt all public as well as ſe- 


3 Boyer's Hiſtory of Queen Anne. Burnet. 
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perſon, to command the immediate retreat of the a- 
tholics from the metropolis. In her anſwer to this ad- 
dreſs, ſhe obſerved, that the zeal and fidelity of Harley 
were more ſtrongly manifeſted by this outrage, as the 
only apparent reaſon for it was his known oppoſition to 


IT 
cret attempts ; and requeſted her, for the ſecurity of her A. D. 
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popery and faction; and ſhe propoſed a law for the ſe- 


vere puniſhment of ſuch nefarious attempts upon the 
lives of magiſtrates, whether the intended miſchief ſhould 
take effect or ſhould fail. A bill was quickly prepared, 
which provided, that an attempt on the life of a privy 
counſellor, in the execution of his office, ſhould be 
deemed a capital felony. A clauſe was inſerted in this 
bill, for the indemnification of every perſon who, in 
defending Harley, or in endeavouring to ſecure Guiſ- 
card, had given the latter any wound or bruiſe. 

On Harley's firſt attendance in parliament after his 
recovery, the ſpeaker, in the name of the commons, 
congratulated him on his eſcape in terms of fulſome com- 
pliment. He had little reaſon to lament the aſſault which 
he had ſuſtained ; for, as it proceeded from one who had 
re-embarked in the French intereſt, it tended to the ad- 
vantage of his character, by operating as a confutation 
of the reports which the Whigs had propagated of his 
attachment to the fame cauſe ; and, while it thus render- 
ed him more popular, it alſo corroborated his influence 
at court, as a ſovereign is more inclined, from obvious 
motives of intereſt, to encourage a miniſter who has 
the good opinion of the nation, than one who labors 
under general odium. 

The new directors ef the treaſury were, for ſome 
time, perplexed with difficulties in their endeavours to 
adjuſt the affairs of finance, From the deficiency of 
former funds, and the great increaſe of the public debts, 

it 
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A. D. it became neceſſary to take meaſures for accelerating 
e cure of this evil. It appeared, on inquiry, that he 
arrears and deficiencies on the head of the navy, and 
other debts and failures, before the termination of the 
preceding year, exceeded ſeven millions, excluſive of 
the funded debts of the nation. To make ſome provi- 
fion for theſe demands, the miniſters, after frequent con- 
ſultations, deviſed various expedients. One was a re- 
ſumption of the grants of the crown, commencing from 
the day on which the late king had aſcended the throne ; 
but a bill, which the commons paſſed for a preparatory 
examination of thoſe grants, failed in the other houſe. 
The grand ſcheme which was at length adopted, was 
ſuggeſted by Harley, who propoſed, that the holders of 
bills, tickets, or debentures, and all who were intereſted 
in any of the unfunded debts, ſhould be formed into a 
company, be indulged with the liberty of proſecuting 
an exclufive trade to the South-Seas, and receive an an- 
nual intereſt of fix per cent. till the principal ſhould be 
diſcharged. A bill was enacted for theſe purpoſes ; and 
it provided for the payment of the intereſt, by converting 

ſeveral temporary impoſts into perpetual burthens +. 

The advocates of Harley applauded this project in 
warm terms, and extolled his ſagacity and judgment, 
without conſidering that the moſt attractive part of his 
ſcheme was a mere deluſion, as there was no reaſon to 
expect that Spain would conſent, except in a very li- 
mited degree, to the propoſed commercial intercourſe 
with her colonies. The queen's proviſional -treaty with 


4 To the above-mentioned amount of the unfunded debt, addi- 
tions were made, conſiſting of the intereſt of the current year, a loan 
of the laſt ſeſſion, and a new loan. Theſe acceſſions ſwelled the for- 
mer ſum to 9,471,325 pounds, which required, at ſix per cent. the an- 
pual appropriation of 568, 279l. 10s, 
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the archduke Charles, had, indeed, promiſed that indul- A-D- 


gence to her ſubjects; but, in the peace which her new 
adviſers were preparing to expedite, it was intended that 
Philip ſhould retain poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
not only as it was found impracticable to diſpoſſeſs him, 
but as the deceaſe of the emperor Joſeph, by introducing 
his brother to a ſplendid eſtabliſhment, rendered it impo- 
litic to perſiſt in endeavours for placing this prince on 
the throne 'of Spain. | 

' When the queen had received intelligence of the death 
of her Auſtrian ally, ſhe ſignified her intention of pro- 
moting the election of Charles to the imperial dignity ; 
and the ſtates-general readily concurred with her in that 
object. But, from the great influence of the houſe of 
Auſtria over the members of the Germanic body, the 
promiſed aſſiſtance of Anne was of little moment in 
contributing to the ſucceſs of the archduke's preten- 


ſions. In anſwer to a meſſage from the queen on this 


ſubject, both houſes acknowledged her early and judi- 
cious care for the prevention of any ill conſequences to 
the confederacy, and promiſed a continuance of their 
ſupport in all the meaſures which ſhe might judge pro- 
per for ſecuring an honorable peace. 

The able and ambitious earl of Rocheſter dying near 
the cloſe of the ſeſſion, Harley remained without a ri- 
val at court; and his indulgent miſtreſs reſolved to con- 
fer on him the poſt of treaſurer, to which the deceaſed 
nobleman had aſpired. He was firſt dignified-with the 
honors of. the peerage, being created baron of Wigmore, 


earl of Oxford, and earl Mortimer; and, in the follow- 


13 


7115 


ing week, he was appointed lord high treaſurer of Great - May ag. 


Britain. He was ſucceeded by Benſon as chancellor of 
the exchequer. The ſtation of preſident of the council, 
enjoyed by the defunct earl, was beſtowed on the duke 
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A.D. of Buckingham, whoſe ſtewardſhip of the houſehold | 
ln. was granted to earl Poulet. 

After a courſe of inquiries, the commons agreed to 
a repreſentation, founded on a variety of reports and re- 
Juneg. ſolutions. In this production, they informed the queen, 
that, in ſeveral years of the war, the ſervice had been 
enlarged, and the charges augmented, beyond the limits 
preſcribed by parliament ; that, to this new and ille- 
4 gal practice, might, in a great meaſure, be aſcribed 
« the riſe and growth of the heavy debts of the nation; 
that it differed very little from levying money without 
conſent of parliament, as they were under the neceſſity 
of providing for theſe additional charges, to maintain 
the public credit ; that the exceſs of ſome of the ſupplies, 
inſtead of being applied to the compenſation of the de- 
ficiency of others, had been diverted to uſes which were 
not ſanctioned by parliament ; that © notorious embez- 
zlements and ſcandalous abuſes” had been practiſed. by 
different officers ; that, from a want of punctuality and 
integrity in the management of 'the treaſury, above 
« thirty-five millions remained unaccounted for ;** that 
the introduction of the poor Palatines into the kingdom 
had occaſioned an extravagant and unreaſonable expence, 
and ſeemed pregnant with danger to the tranquillity of 
the government, as well as to the ſecurity of the church ; 
that the adviſers of the meaſure were enemies to her 
majeſty and the realm; that the late miniſters had ar- 
bitrarily attempted to new-model corporations; and 
that irreparable miſchief would have ariſen from © theſe 
« evil practices, and worſe deſigns, had not the viola- 
tors of their truſt been ſeaſonably diſmiſſed. They 
therefore requeſted, that ſhe would avoid all encourage- 
ment of perſons who had acted ſo improperly, and em- 
ploy thoſe only who had given teſtimonies of genuine 
0 loyalty 


5 AN N. E. 2 ts 
hte and patriotiſm. A prorogation ſoon followed A 
the delivery of this acrimonious addreſs; and Anne then 
expreſſed her thanks: for the unprecedented magnitude of June 12. 
the ſupplies*, and the effectual proviſion which had been 
made for the payment of heavy debts; promiſed to 
preſerve, by care and frugality, the public credit which 
had thus been reſtored ; obſerved, that nothing could be 
« too difficult for a parliament filled with ſo much zeal 
« for the true intereſt of the nation; adverted with 
pleaſure to the happy effects of a mutual confidence bes 
tween her and her ſubjects; and declared, that ſhe 
ſhould confider any attempt to diminiſh it as a ſtep to- 
wards the diſſolution of her government“. 

The charge reſpeCting thirty-five unaccounted mil- 
ions, being induſtriouſly propagated through the na- 
tion, produced loud clamors againſt Godolphin and 
his friends ; but, when this point was accurately exa- 
mined, it appeared, that, for near twenty-eight millions 
of that fum, the accounts had been laid before the au- 
ditors, by the cloſe of the preceding year, though, from 
the ſlowneſs of theſe officers, all the articles of that di- 
viſion had not paſſed through the ultimate forms; and 
that, with regard to the diſpoſal which had been made of 
the remainder, ſuch a ſtatement was in a courſe of pre- 


5. Which, excluſive of the intereſt appropriated to the South - Sea 
company, exceeded ſeven millions. 

6. In this ſeſſion, the commons expelled Thomas Ridge, for various 
| frauds and abuſes, which he was accuſed of having committed in 
the management of a contract for beer. Among the acts not men- 
tioned in the text, were the following: one for the erection of fifty 
churches in London and its ſuburbs, (for which purpoſe 350,0001. 
were voted) ; one for removing the prohibition of importing French 
wines; two for railing three millions and a half by two lotteries; 
and another for enabling and obliging the directors of 2 
give caſh in return for exchequer bills. 


. 
* 


AD. paration, as would remove the ſuſpicion of embezzle- 
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ment from the late treaſurer. That ſome branches of 
the war, however, during his adminiſtration, had ex- 
ceeded the amount of the ſupplies. appropriated by par- 
lament, and that what had been aſſigned to one ſervice 
had been ſometimes diverted to another, for ſuch occa- 
fions as he and his aſſociates deemed more urgent, none 
could deny. | 
From this diſplay of domeſtie politics, we again pro- 
ceed to the narration of martial tranſactions. The duke 
of Marlborough, though he did not enter into an har- 


monĩous concert with the miniſters who had diſplaced 
his friends, liſtened to the invitations of the allies, rein- 


forced as they were by the ſuggeſtions of private inter- 
eſt ; and again paſſed over to the continent, to reſume _ ; 
the command of the army. After his uſual conferences 
with the Dutch miniſters, he repaired to the camp, and 
watched the motions of the French, who had afſembled 
between the Scarpe and the Scheld. Though he was 
joined by prince Eugene, nothing of importance oc- 
curred before the departure of that general to the circle 
of the Upper Rhine, whither he was called by the dan- 
ger of an-irruption from the enemy, who, it was ex- 


pected, would endeavour to 'over-awe the imperial elec- 
tors, and embarraſs the proceedings of the diet of Franck- 


fort. The prince's appearance in that quarter diſap- 
pointed the views of the French, ſecured the tranquillity. 
of ce aſſembly, and promoted the elevation of the arch- 
duke to the vacant ſovereignty. ih 

The French, who were n FIT by Viltars, were 
equal in. number, if not ſuperior, to the forces under 
Marlborough; but the mareſchal was unwilling to ven- 
ture an engagement, and therefore entrenched himſelf 


- within lines of * ſtrength, that he * he might 


| ſafely 
. 
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ach defy all hoſtile attempts. The duke, having formed A: D. 
the ſcheme of paſſing theſe lines without a blow, amuſed 
Villars with various feints ; and, when the latter had 
left his poſts on the Senſet unguarded, the confederates, 


after having marched near ten leagues without halting, July 25. .. 


entered the lines. The next day, it was debated in a 
council of war, whether au attack ſhould be made on 
the enemy, who were ſeparated from the duke's army 
by a moraſs. This point was decided in the negative; 
and it was reſolved, that the ſiege of Bouchain, a town 
ſtrong both by art and nature, ſhould be undertaken. 
Having poſted himſelf to the ſouth-eaſt of the place, the 
duke fortified his oy that Villars might not haraſs 
him with falſe alarms 7. 

The precautions which the Freiich ate had taken, 
rendered the inveſtment of Bouchain an object of great 
difficulty ; but all obſtacles were ſurmounted by the {kill 
and vigilance of the Engliſh commander, Who, having 
diſlodged the enemy from ſome adjacent poſts, com- 
pleted the works requiſite for the proſecution of the en- 
terpriſe. Villars, who had formed an entrenched camp 
near the town, gave frequent moleſtatidn to the beſiegers; 
but the activity and perſeverance of the latter compelled 


the gartiſon, after three weeks of open trenches, to ſub- Sept 2. 


mit to captivity. The duke now propoſed the fiege of 
le Queſnoy ; in which, however, the Dutch refuſed to 
concur, alleging the improbability of a ſucceſſion of 
favorable weather, the difficulty of procuring ſubfiſt- 
ence, and the loſs which the army had ſuftained by de- 
ſertion, hoſtility, and diſeaſe. Having repaired the for- 
tifications of their important conqueſt, the allies retired 
into quarters; and, though the French followed their ex- 
ample, three conſiderable bodies emerged from their 
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A. D. cantonments, and ſeemed to meditate” the ſurpriſal of 
rn. Bouchain ; but, finding that their adverſaries were pre- 


paring to aſſemble, they contented themſelves with in- 


terrupting the navigation of the Scarpe and the canal 


of Douay, and then retreated in confuſion, being. vi- 
 goroully purſued by the earl of Albemarle, 

The late emperor having gratified the duke of Savoy 
with the performance of ſome ſtipulations which he had 
long declined to execute, this prince reſumed the. per- 


| ſonal direction of the war, obliged the duke of Berwick 
to retire into Dauphine, and filled the French with ſuch 


apprehenſions of an invaſion, that they drew off a part of 
their force from the Rhine, fo as to reduce their gene- 
rals in Alface to the neceſſity of ſtanding. on the defen- 
five. Not having met with an opportunity of engaging 
the enemy, who occupied a ſtrong camp on the fron- 
tiers of that province which he wiſhed to invade, he re- 


turned into Piedmont when his proviſions began to fail. 


The laſt Spaniſh campaign had been attended with ſuch 
vigor of exertion, and ſeverity of loſs, that both parties, 


as it were by mutual conſent, indulged themſelves in a 
long reſpite from the toils of war. The duke de Ven- 


dome, who did not take the field till the ſummer had al- 
moſt expired, boaſted that he would recover the whole 


province of Catalonia before the end of the year ; but he 
only reduced ſome petty fortreſſes. Count Staremberg, 
aſſiſted by the duke of Argyle (whom the new. mini- 


25 ſters had appointed general of the Britiſh forces in Spain), ; 


took effectual meaſures for the defence of the princi- 


pality; but, though conſiderably reinforced, did not 
think proper to riſque an engagement, when Vendome, 
who.had a ſuperiority of number, was inclined to try 
the experiment. When the caſtle of Cardona, however, 
was beſieged, the count reſolved to attempt it's relief; 
85 . and 
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and his direQtions were ſo well executed by the detach- A.D. 
ment which he ſent for that purpoſe, that the French 


and Spaniards were diſlodged from their poſts with no 


ſmall loſs, and compelled to raiſe the ſiege with preci- 
pitation OO 


On the frontiers of Portugal, the war was proſecuted 


with little ſpirit. The earl of Portmote, who com- 
manded the Britiſh army in that kingdom, endeavoured 


to rouſe the natives from their indolence ; but they made 
only a ſhort and inefficient campaign, the languor of 
which was probably increaſed by. a private negotiation 
between the two crowns and the. court of Liſbon. The 
latter received ſome mortification from the intelligence 
which arrived near the cloſe of the year, importing that 


the adventurous French commodore, du Guay Trouin, 
had entered the mouth of the river Janeiro, in Braſil; 
that his hoſtile viſit had ſo alarmed the Portugueſe, as - 
to induce them to ſet fire to their men of war in the - 


harbour; that he had reduced the town of St. Sebaſtian ; 
and that, after having poſſeſſed it for two months, he had. 
carried off conſiderable ſpoils, in money and various 
commodities. CE 

As, in the preceding year, commodore Martin and 


colonel Nicholſon had reduced the province of Nova 


Scotia, an attempt was now made- to add Canada to 
that conqueſt, The ſhips employed in this expedition 


were conſigned to the care and direction of fir Hovenden 


Walker; and brigadier Hill, by the intereſt of his ſiſter 
Mrs, Maſham, obtained the command of the land- 
forces, When the armament had reached New-Eng- 
land, it received, after ſome delay, a naval and military 
reinforcement, as well as other ſupplies. Walker and 
Hill then failed with ſeventeen ſhips of the line and fri- 
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D. gates, and nine regiments, to the gulph of St. Laurence, 
and d entered the river of that name; while Nicholſon, 
having aſſembled 2 ſmall army of coloniſts, marched 
through the province of New-Y ork in his way to Que- 
bec. In the dangerous navigation of the river of Ca- 
nada, in which the men of war with difficulty eſcaped de- 
Aug · 2 2. ſtruction, eight tranſports were wrecked, with the loſs of 
near 750 perſons. The hazard of proſecuting the ſcheme 
in an advanced ſeaſon, and the want of a ſufficient ſtock 
d of proviſions, now induced the two commanders to 
abandon this ill- Onducted enterpriſe, and return to Eng- 

land, where an accident increaſed the loſs which had 
been already ſuſtained. The Edgar (of ſeventy guns) 
©. 1b. blew up at Spithead; and aboye 400 ſeamen were loſt 
on this unfortunate occaſion “. 
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The new miniſters enter into a negotiation with the French 
court. A congreſs is appointed at Utrecht. Ile peers 
oppoſe the queen's plan of peace ;—but ſhe gains a ma- 
Jority in that houſe by an extraordinary number of new 
creations.— Nie duke of Marlborough is diſmiſſed from 

all his employments.—Prince Eugene arrives in Eng- 
land, and endeavours to obflruft the propoſed peace. 

- The commons remonſtrate againſt the great deficiencies 


of the confederates.— Ie Dutch and Imperialifts 


impede the negotiation at Utrecht.—The queen, with- 


out their concurrence, concludes a truce with France.— 
Her new general, the duke of Ormond, ſeparates from 
the allies ; who are aſſailed with a ftriking reverſe 


of fortune. | 


Tur acquiſition of the imperial diadem, added to the 
poſſeſſion of the hereditary dominions of the houſe of 
Auſtria, rendered the archduke ſo powerful a prince, 
that the ſubjection of the Spaniſh monarchy to his ſway, 
which had long been the grand object of the war, was 
calculated to deſtroy the balance of power in Europe. 
This conſideration produced ſo material a change in the 
aſpect of affairs, that it became impolitic to laviſh blood 
and treaſure in the proſecution of the conteſt, unleſs a 
third perſon ſhould be ſelected in lieu of Philip and 
Charles. But the latter was unwilling to reſign his pre- 
tenſions to Spain; and his oppoſition to a new compe- 
titor would have diſunited the confederates, weakened 
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their exertions, and ſupplied their adverſaries with new 
energy. Reflecting on theſe points, the Tory miniſters, 


who were otherwiſe inclined to peace, were more for- 


cibly prompted to accelerate the accompliſhment of it. 


Deriving hope from the removal of the chief adyocates 
of the war from the Britiſh cabinet, the French king had 
renewed his ſolicitations for peace, by ſending propoſi- 


tions to England before the commencement of the laſt 


campaign. His miniſter, the marquis de Torcy, had 


directed Gaultier, a French prieſt reſident in London, 
to ſound the intentions of Harley and his friends with re- 


_ gard toa pacification. This eccleſiaſtic had applied to the 


earl of Jerſey, who, though he at firſt diſcountenanced 
the advances of a private agent, paid ſome attention to him 
in a ſubſequent interview, when the prieſt produced a 
letter from Torcy to the earl, The queen, being in- 
formed of this communication, ſignified to Lewis, by 
the medium of Gaultier, her readineſs to liſten to equi- 


table offers; and this intimation was followed by the 


SY tranſmiſſion of propoſitions from France, containing 


promiſes of ſatisfaction to Anne and her allies, and a 
requeſt that a negotiation might be ſpeedily opened. She 
immediately ordered theſe overtures to be imparted to 
Heinſius by lord Raby, who, on the recall of lord 
Townſhend, had been ſent ambaſſador to Holland. The 
opinion of the rulers of the republic being defired, the 
penſionary aſſured Raby, that the ſtates wiſhed for 


the adjuſtment. of a good peace, and that, when the 


French court ſhould ſend ſpecific articles, inſtead of 
dark and general offers, they would cheerfully concur 


in the acceptance of ſuch as were reaſonable. Perceiv- 


ing the eagerneſs of the Britiſh. court for peace, the 
Dutch endeavoured to obtain the chief management of 


the . ; but Torcy, to whom application was 


| privately 
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privately made for that purpoſe, rejeftel ü the p1opoſal, 
as he knew that the influence of the duke of Marlbo-- 
rough ſtill predominated in Holland *. 
In the proſecution of her pacific aims, the queen re- 
ſolved to ſend a ſeries of articles to the court of Ver- 


failles, as preliminary demands for herſelf and her belli- | 


gerent aſſociates. Theſe conditions imported, that the 
union of the crowns of France and Spain ſhould be ef- 


fectually prevented; that a barrier ſhould be formed for 
the ſtates-general, and alſo for the empire ; that the 


duke of Sayoy, and other princes of the confederacy, 


- . ſhould be ſatisfied in their pretenſions; and that various 


advantages, in point of trade and territory, ſhould be 
allowed to Great-Britain. They were clandeſtinely ſub- 
mitted to the conſideration of the French monarch, be- 
ing communicated to him by Matthew Prior, the well- 
known poet, who, in different political employments, 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his knowledge and abilities. 


Lewis declared himſelf willing to agree to moſt of theſe 
terms; but objected to ſome of the commercial demands. 


As he deputed Meſnager, a member of his council of 
trade, to accompany Prior to England for the diſcuſſion 
of the diſputed points, ſeveral conferences enſued be: 
tween this envoy and the miniſters of Anne, who, hav- 
ing inſiſted on the previous adjuſtment of her intereſts, 
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July. 


obtained his ſignature to eight preliminaries, calculated Sept. 27. 
for the peculiar benefit of her ſubjects. He was then 


required to ſubſcribe other articles, as the foundation of 
a general treaty; and, while the preliminaries which 


concerned Great-Britain were concealed from the pub- 


lic, thoſe which related to the allies of that crown were 


1. Swift's Hiſtory of the four laſt years of queen Anne, book ii. 
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A. D-. imparted to their reſpeCtive enyoys, and ſoon found their 
. way to the preſs * , 


8 Which ſhe ha 


To allay the jealouſy which the Dutch had conceived 


of the ſelfiſh views of the Britiſh court, lord Raby 


(who had returned to England, and received a patent 


| for the earldom of Strafford) was ſent to the Hague 


with new inſtructions. He was deſired to intimate to 


| the ſtates, that his ſovereign had obtained the aſſent of 


| the French court to ſome preliminaries which bore re- 


ference to their claims; that, as theſe articles were 
couched in general terms, the particular objects of their 
withes,. which ſhe could not pretend t to determine, were 
reſerved for future detail and accurate diſcuſſion ; that 


no ſtipulations, inconſiſtent with their intereſts, had 


been made b her majeſty ; that no agreement into 
1 entered was intended to take effect, un- ; 
leſs they ſhould alſo receive a reaſonable ſatisfaction with 
regard to their barrier, their commerce, and all other 
claims ; that, after theſe declarations, any uneaſineſs or 
diſpleaſure on their part would be ill-founded, as the 
ſteps which ſhe had taken were only introductory and 
proviuonal ; that they would find it expedient to relax N 
in the high demands contained i in the barrjer-treaty con- 
cluded between them and the court by which he was 
employed, not only as ſome of the articles were repro- 
bated by his countrymen, for their tendency to the ex- 
orbitant influence of the Hollanders in the Low-Coun- 
tries, but as the houſe of Auſtria and other confederate 
powers had objected to the full terms of the compact; 
and that, if they ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to conditions of 
peace, leſs advantageous chan thoſe on which they had 


lately inſiſted, the queen would conſent to continue hoſ- 
| tilities, with chis 8 that they ſhould increaſe their 
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preparations, 
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preparations, while ſhe ſhould HiminIh her equipments, A. D. 


in compliance with conventions which her aſſociates in 
the war had groſsly violated. At the ſame time, ſimilar 
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intimations were made to the other allies of her Britan- | 


nic majeſty 3. | 
When the earl of Strafford arrived on "ls coaſt of 


Holland, he met the penſionary Buys, who was wait- 
ing for a favorable wind to conduct him to England, 
f having been commiſſioned by the ſtates to notify their 
ſentiments to Anne. The two minifters conferred on 
the ſubject of the preliminaries ; and,. when Buys pro- 
nounced them vague and captious, the earl replied to him 
with ſome marks of diſpleaſure. The penſionary being 
recalled to the Ha gue, to affiſt at ſome conferences with 


the Engliſh ambaſſador, his inſtructions were altered 


and extended; and he commenced his voyage. The mi- 


niſter with whom he chiefly diſcourſed was St.-John, 
to whom he ſignified his opinion, that the French wiſhed 
only to deceive and divide the confederates, and that the 
preſiminaries were too indeterminate to ſerve even for 
che grounds of a negotiation, which his employers were 
therefore inclined to poſtpone, till more circumſtantial 
and definĩte conceſſions ſhould be offered by France. 


| He particularly obſerved, that the mot i important object 


of the war, the ceſſion of Spain by Philip, was now 
abandoned by the Britiſh court; and that no peace could 
be ſafe, while the houſe of Bourbon remained in poſ- 


ſeſſion of that monarchy. In an audience which he had 
| of the queen, he urged theſe objeCtions ; but ſhe did not 


approve his oppoſition to a treaty, for which, ſhe 
thought, the preparatory articles, however indecifive, 
would form a good foundation. Her ſubjects, ſhe ſaid, 
were weary of a war by which they had been ſeverely 
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mong them. As ſuch an event was equally deſirable for 
the Dutch and-other powers, ſhe hoped that the ſtates. 
would concur with her in the promotion of it, by agree- | 
ing to the appointment of an immediate congreſs, in 
which jarring intereſts might be reconciled, and all diſ- 


putes accommodated *, 


The Dutch envoy was ſent over rather as a ſpy * 


&” plenipotentiary.; rather for the purpoſe of diving i into 


the ſecret negotiations between France and Great-Bri- 
tain, than with full pawers to conclude any agreement. 
He was deſirous of waiting the iſſue of the approaching 


parliamentary meeting, that he might know how far the 
queen might depend on. the ſupport of the two houſes. 


In the mean time, he caballed with the Whigs, and 
endeavoured to baffle the ſchemes of the friends of peace. 


As ſoon as the archduke (who had been unanimouſly 
elected emperor by the title of Charles VI.) had received 
a copy of the preliminaries, he diſpatched letters to the 
ſtates-general, and to the German princes of the con- 


federacy, encouraging them to adhere to their engage- 


ments, and oppoſe a partial and inſidious negotiation. 
He alſo remonſtrated with Anne on the ſubject, in an 
epiſtle which was delivered by his envoy Hoffman. His 
principal repreſentative, count Gallas, had been prohi- 
bited from appearing at court, as a diſcovery had been 


made of his intrigues for deluding the queen into a con- 


tinuance of the war by vague promiſes of powerful aid, 
as well as of the repreſentations which he had tranſ- 
mitted to Charles to the prejudice of her new miniſters. 

The ſeeming confidence between the Britiſh and 
French courts; alarmed the elector of Hanover, who. 


Was apprehenſive that his parliamentary claims wight be 


4. 39 Letters from Lord Bolingbroke. 
endangered 
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| hatin by the 1 of a party which had ne- A. D. 
ver been cordially attached to his intereſts. He had * 
complained, in the ſummer, of the ſeditious inſolence of 
Dundas and other Scottiſh Jacobites, who, on the pre · 
ſentation of a medal of the pretender from the ducheſs 
of Gordon to the faculty of advocates of Edinburgh, 
had avowed cheir zeal for the cauſe of that prince; 
and the queen, on his application, had given orders for 
proſecuting the offenders; but the propoſed inquiry- * 
was relinquiſhed. Diſguſted at the coolneſs of the court 
in his behalf (though earl Rivers had been ſent to aſſure 
him of Anne's regard for his intereſts), and dreading the 
effect of the ſecret negotiations between Great-Britain 
and France, he commanded the baron de Bothmar to 
. preſent a memorial; in which be objected to the pre- 
liminaries, as being inſufficient grounds for the com- 
mencement of a treaty ; diſapproved all ſeparate nego- 
tiations, "as diſhonorable, and prejudicial to the common 
cauſe; and deprecated the concluſion of any pacification , - 
which would leave Philip on the throne of Spain, as 
ſuch an agreement would eſtahliſh the obnoxious ſway 
now exerciſed by the French king over that realm and 
it's colonies, would enable the protector of the catho- 
lic exile to dethrone the queen, and would lead to the 
. ſubverſion of the liberties of Europe. This remon- 
ſtrance was far from being acceptable to Anne; but it 
was highly applauded by the whole Whig party. 
The literary abettors of the oppoſite factions were 
diligently employed in acrimonious and licentious effu- 
ſions. The clandeſtine proceedings of the miniſtry 
were reprobated with great warmth ; and the queen and 
her adviſers were repreſented as deſerters of ſolemn en- 
gagements, friends to the pretender, and enemies to-the 


cauſe of liberty. Her vindicators, on the other hand, 
juſtifed 
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A. juſtified her meaſures as tending to general benefit, and 


1711. 


to the deliverance of Europe from the calamities of a 
long war, which had been ftudioufly protracted, from 
ambitious and mercenary motives, by thoſe who had an 
mordinate influence over the deliberations. of the chief 


| belligerent powers. The performance which made the 


greateſt impreſſion. on the public mind, was a ſatire on 
the conduct of the allies and the late miniſters, written 


by the celebrated Swift. It expoſed, in ſtrong points of 
view, the arrogance, ambition, rapacity, and perfidy, 


of the principal confederates of Great-Britain ; the felf- 
iſhneſs and avarice of the Engliſh general; the inſolence 
and ingratitude with which his ſupporters had treated an 


indulgent queen; their improper management of the 


war, their obſtinate averſion to a peace, and their 
haughty diſregard of the en of an 2 


thened people. 


Encouraged by that deſire of peace which influenced 
the greater part of the community, the new treaſurer 


promoted a negotiation with invigorated ardor. Though 


he was diſguſted with the reluctance of the ſtates-ge- 


| neral, he ſo far yielded to their with as to demand more 


explicit offers from the French court. The ſtates, be- 


ing appriſed of this application, and of the queen's re- 


fufal of concerting any plan for the martial operations ot 


the enfuing year, unleſs they would agree to the ſpeedy 


commencement” of conferences for a general peace, re- 
linquiſhed their oppoſition to that point before the par- 
ticular articles were communicated to them, and con- 
curred with Anne in fixing a time and place for the 

propoſed congreſs. She now diſpatched circular letters 


to the reſt of her allies, requeſting that they would ſend | 


plenipotentiaries to Utrecht, to meet the Britiſh and 


Dutch OI . 
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Having 
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another. Though they had reaſon to depend on a ma-. 
jority in the houſe of commons, they were doubtful of 
ſucceſs in the upper houſe; for, notwithſtanding the 
prevalence of the peers of their party in moſt of the re- 
ſolutions of the laſt ſeſhon, it was apprehended that the 
Whigs might have the advantage in the debates relative 
to a peace, as their phalanx had been lately reinforced 


29 
Having removed this difficulty, the miniſters foreſaw A. D. 
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by the acceſſion of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction; parti- 


cularly, of the earl of Nottingham, whoſe diſappointment 
with regard to a high poſt had thrown him into the 
arms of oppoſition ; and the duke of Somerſet, who, 
afier having long ated in concert with the Marlbo- 


rough party, had joined the Tories before the late 


change, but had ſince returned to the ſupport of thoſe 
whoſe removal he had eagerly promoted. Some at- 
tempts were made by the queen to difſuade the Whig 
leaders from oppoſing her pacific views; but they re- 
ſiſted all applications of that kind, and encouraged their 
friends to a diſplay of firmneſs and perſeverance. 
The meeting of parliament had been delayed beyond the 
uſual time, partly with a view of procuring, before the 


ſeſſion ſhould be opened, the conſent of the Dutch to 


the appointment of a congreſs, and partly in the hope 
of ſtrengthening the miniſterial intereſt by intrigue. 


Having at length aſſembled the two houſes, the queen Dec. 7. 


— them, that, . notwithſtanding the arts of thoſe 
* who delighted i in war, both place and time had been 
fixed for a general treaty. Her allies, ſhe' ſaid, had 
« expreſled their entire, conhdence in her;“ and her own 
ſubjects, ſhe had no reaſon to doubt, were ſatisfied with 
regard to her particular care of them. _ It was her chief 
concern, that the proteſtant religion, and the laws and 
liberties of theſe nations, ſhould be ſecured by the Ha- 
x noverian 
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AD. noverian ſucceſſion ; and ſhe would allo, after a bloody 


. —— expenſive war, endeavour, as far as her power 


might extend, to gratify her people with every recom- 
pence or advantage which they could juſtly deſire, or 
to which their loyalty entitled them. She would not 
only, the added, exert her utmoſt efforts to obtain, for 


| every one of her confederates, all reafonable ſatisfaction, 


but would alſo enter into ſtrict engagements for conti- 
nuing the alliance, with a view of rendering the gene- 
ral peace ſecure and permanent. As an early provi- 
ſion for the campaign would beſt contribute to the effi- 
cacy of the negotiation, ſhe requeſted that ſuch diſpatch 
might be uſed in the grant of ſupplies, as would con- 


- vince her enemies, that, if ſhe could not procure a good 


peace, ſhe was prepared to carry on the war with vigor. 
She was confident, that no true proteſtant, or good ſub- 


ject, who had cheerfully aſſiſted in the proſecution of 


the war, would envy her the glory and ſatisfaction of 
terminating it by a juſt and honorable peace for all the 
allied powers. Such an event would afford an oppor- 
tunity, not only for the improvement of foreign trade 
and domeſtic manufactures, but for the correction and 
redreſs of ſuch abuſes as might have erept, during the 
war, into any part of the adminiſtration. She concluded 
with an earneſt recommendation of unanimity, that the 


7 proſpect of a beneficial peace might not be injured by 


national diviſions ©. | 
A motion of thanks for this ſpeech produced, among 
the lords, an animated debate. The earl of Notting- 


6. Before the Britiſh - parliament aſſembled, that of Ireland was 
prorogued by the duke of Ormond. The ſeſſion which he thus cloſed 
was diſtinguiſhed by the prevalence of the Tories in the upper houſe, 
and of their adverſaries in the lower; by a political diſpute between 
the houſes; and by the high-church zealof the convocation. 


ham 


AVE ALA ANG NEAT 3r 
ham repreſented the preliminaries as an inadequate foun- A. P. 
dation for a. treaty ; warmly oppoſed the intended dere- 1855 
. \1;&ion of chat object which the allies had purſued, of 

procuring the Spaniſh monarchy for the houſe of Au- 
ſtria; and recommended the inſertion of a clauſe in the ad- 
dreſs, importing that no peace could be ſafe or honorable 
to Great- Britain or Europe, if the kingdom and colonies 
of Spain ſhould be allotted to any branch of the family 
of Bourbon. Lord Guernſey, brother to the mover of 6 
this clauſe, objected to it as ill- timed, and propoſed that 
it ſhould be diſcufſed on a future occaſion, when the 
houſe ſhould deliberate on the ſtate of the nation; and 
the treaſurer was of the ſame opinion; but this objec- 
tion was over- ruled. The earl of Wharton condemned 
the preliminaries, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported the clauſe ; 
and the earl of Sunderland urged the propriety of per- 
ſiſting in an opinion which their lordſhips had repeated- 
ly avowed. The earl of Angleſey ſpoke of a pacifica- 
tion as. neceſſary for the relief of the people; and af- 
firmed, that this blefling might have been obtained ſoon 
after the battle of Ramillies, if it had not been ob- 
ſtructed by the arts of thoſe who found their intereſt in 
the protraction of the war. This inſinuation drew a 
ſpeech. from the duke of Marlborough, who expreſſed 
his ſatisfaction at this opportunity of vindicating him- 
ſelf from a charge which his enemies had . ſo loudly 
„ and ſo unjuſtly” imputed to him, in the preſence of 
a perſon (alluding to the queen) who would not fail to 
do him juſtice. He appealed to his ſovereign, whether 
he had not conſtantly informed her and her miniſters of 
every propoſal which had been made for an accommo- 
dation, and had not requeſted inſtructions for the regu- 
lation of his conduct with reſpect to all ſuch offers. He 
| ſolemnly declared, that he had uniformly been deſirous 
0 
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idea of prolonging the war, for the views of private 


| benefit, had never been entertained by him. His de- 


clining years, and the plenitude of honors and rewards. 


+ which had been heaped upon him, would, he hoped, in- 


duce the reaſonable. part of mankind to believe, that he 
had no motive to with for a continuance of hoſtilities. 
He then adverted to the- preliminaries, which, he de- 
clared, he could not approve, convinced as he was of 
the danger to which Europe would be expoſed, if the 
Spaniſh empire ſhould be leſt under the ſway of a 
French prince. The lords Cowper and Halifax con- 
curred with Nottingham and Marlborough, by juſtify- 


ing the advice contained in the clauſe: Lord North and 


Grey, earl Poulet, and other Tories, diſapproved the 
offer of any, counſel: to her majeſty, on the ſubject of 
peace or war; and, on that ground, oppoſed: the re- 


. ception of a clauſe to which they were otherwiſe ad- 


verſe... In this debate, the Whigs prevailed ; and the 
houſe ordered the admiſſion of the clauſe. M hen the 
addreſs was reported, it was ſanctioned by a majority of | 
eight voices; and, when it was preſented to the queen, 
ſhe ſaid, the ſhould be ſorry that any one could think 
« ſhe would not do her utmoſt to recover Spain and the 
«© Weſt-Indies from the houſe of Bourbon ? .*? Hh 
In the aſſembly of the commons, Walpole moved for 
the adoption of a ſimilar clauſe, which, he comended, 
was requiſite for the ſecurity of the queen's perſon and 
government, of the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, and the li- 
berties of Europe. But his motion was rejected by a 
great majority; and an addreſs was voted; exprefling the 


loyalty of promiſe without the freedom of advice. 


7. Journal of the Houſe of Lord Boyer't Antals, year the 
tenth, 2K 
1 i Some 


N 
Som of the Hb er the court ial been gratified, 

during the receſs, with titular honors. The lord-keeper 
Harcourt had been created a baron; the lords Ferrers 
and Dattmouth had been promoted to eafldoms ; the 
earl of Orrery had obtaitied a Britiſh barony ; and a 
patent for the dukedom of Brandon had been granted to 
the duke of Hamilton, who had been elected one of the 
ſixteen Scottiſh peers. The Whigs reſolved to oppoſe 
the introduction of the laft nobleman, in his new capa- 
city; and, when counſel had been heard on the ſubject, 


33 
A'D. 
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the point was warmly conteſted in the preſence of the * 20. 


queen; whoſe jealouſy of her prerogative rendered her 
anxious for the favorable deciſion of the queſtion. It 
was utged by the leaders of oppoſition, that all the peers 


of Scotland were conſidettd,” in the act of union, as 


peers of Great-Britain, in every reſpect, except that 
they were not allowed to fit or vote in the upper houſe, 
or act as judges at the trial of a peer; that their right 


of voting was abſorbed in that of their ſixteen repreſen- 


tatives, to whom they delegated the care of their inter- 
eſts; that, though their ſovereign might grant new titles 
to any of them, the above-mentioned ſtatute precluded 
her from introducing more than thoſe ſixteen northern 
peers into the houſe of lords ; and that, though the duke 
of Queenſbury had been ſuffered to vote among them 


as duke of Dover, and had been deprived of the privi- 


lege of voting at the election of any of the ſixteen, it had 
not been ſpecifically determined, that his new patent could 
legally. entitle him to all the rights of a peer of the united 


reahn. On the other hand, the courtiers argued, not un- 


reaſonubly, chat, though all che Scottiſh peers were per- 


mitted to rank as peers of Great- Britain, and were, at the 
ſame time, repreſented by ſixteen of their number, they 
dught not to be debarred from the acceptance of the com- 
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plete privileges of the peerage, when ſuch an offer ſhould 
be made by the crown; that a diſqualification in this pars 
ticular was not only an unjuſt infringement of their na- 
tural rights, but was alſo illegal, as it was repugnant to 
the fourth article of the act of union, which ſtipulated 
a reciprocity of rights and advantages for the ſubjects of 
the two kingdoms then conſolidated ; that, as it was an 


| indiſputable. branch of the prerogative to confer honors, 


that right ought never to be taken away, on the con- 


ſtruction of any act of parliament, unleſs the words of 
the ſtatute were expreſs and poſitive ; that, in the pre- 
ſent caſe, the terms of the act, far from containing a 


preciſe limitation of the power of the crown, rather im- 
plied the allowance of that latitude which had conſtant- 


ly prevailed *; and that, with regard to the caſe of the 


duke of Queenſbury, the houſe had decided the point, 
by annulling, on the ſole ground of his having become 
a complete peer of Great-Britain, his former right of 
officiating as an eleQor of the ſixteen. After this diſ- 
cuſſion, it was propoſed, that the judges ſhould be con- 
ſulted ; but a motion to that effect was rejected; and 
it was reſolved, by a majority of five, that no patent of 


8. The expreſſions £3 Wk to this point are the following: “ 5y 
« virtue of this treaty, of the peers of Scotland, at the time of the 
« union, ſixteen ſhall be the number to fit and vote in the houſe 
& of lords.” Stat. 5 Anne, cap. 8. It was mentioned, in the debate, 


by the Scottiſh peers who had aſſiſted in the negotiation of the union, 


that the firſt phraſc had been inſerted with a view of i intimating, that, 
though the treaty permitted only ſixteen to fit in the houſe of peers 
35 repreſentatives of their brethren, it was not intended to preclude 
the reſt from an opportunity of becoming members of that houſe in any 


. other mode. Biſhop Burnet informs us, that none of the Engliſh ne- 


gotiators, to whom the Scots appealed for the truth of this aſſertion, 
denied the allegation of the particular N * the framers of 


the 1887890 article had in view. 


| hilar 
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entitle them to a ſeat in parliament. The treaſurer, the 
lord-keeper, nine of the northern peers, and others of 
the Tory Na. — ee — as determi- 
nation. 

The nh of the Whigs, in this e 2 in 
that which related to the addreſs?, gave great mortifica- 
tion to Anne and her miniſters. The peers of Scotland 
loudly complained of the vote which affected them, as a 
violation of the union, and an inſult to their whole or- 
der; and aſſured the queen that they would zealouſly 
ſupport her prerogative againſt all the efforts of faction. 
The treaſurer alarmed her with fears of the dangerous 
oppoſition of a powerful party; and repreſented a new 
creation of peers as the moſt effectual expedient for ob- 
taining a majority. She liſtened to his ſuggeſtions; and 
directions were given for that purpoſe. 


honor, granted to Scottiſh peers ſince the union, could A. P. 
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The earl of Nottingham; when he joined the Whigs, 


had ſtipulated for their encouragement of a bill againſt 
occaſional conformity; alleging that ſuch an act would 


conduce to the retrieval of their influence, and bring 


over to their party many of his late aſſociates, as it would 
tend to ſhow the injuſtice of thoſe who accuſed them of a 
diſregard for the intereſts of the church. To render it leſs 


diſagreeable to them, he inſerted clauſes for the ſecurity | 


of the toleration and the proteſtant ſucceſſion. They 
now deſiſted from oppoſing a meaſure Which they had 


ſo frequently condemned; and the bill became a regular 


act. It provided, that every individual, in an official 


ſtation, who ſhould be preſent at any chapel or meeting - 


9. They prevailed alſo in a motion for a ſecond addreſs, deſiring 
that the queen would order her plenipotentiaries to act in perfect con · 
cert with the miniſters of the allies i in Holland, 


| $3 , 
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. houſe of diſſenters, ſhould be fined in the ſum of forty 


1741. 


pounds, and deprived of his poſt ; But that, notwith- 


ſtanding this convidtion, he might, by confarming to the 


church for one year, again render himſelf eligible to any 
office. The non-conformiſts confidered themſelves 
betrayed, on this occaſion, by their pretended friends; 
but private aſſurances were made to them, that this fta- 
tute ſhonld be abrogated as ſoon as IEP thould 


| have recovered their full ſway . 


As the duke of Marlborough perſiſted in his intention 
of oppoſing a peace founded on the preliminaries, and 
alſo aimed at the ruin of the mmiſtry ; for which pur- 
poſe he entered into ſecret conſultations with the princi- 
pal Whigs, as well as with Buys and Bothmar; the tre- 
furer recommended his immediate diſcharge from his em- 
ployments, as neceſſary for the preſervation of the pub- 
lic tranquillity, and the accompliſhment-of the pacific 


views of the court. The commiſſioners of accounts 


having made ſome diſcoveries to his prejudice, the queen, 


on the allegation of a. pecuniary charge againſt him, de- 


Dec. 36: clared her pleaſure in council for his diſmifion from all 


his poſts, that an impartial inquiry might be made into 
the affair, ' In a private note, the informed him of his 
diſgrace ; and be obſerved, in his reply, that, if the ran- 
cor and inyeteracy of his enemies had not been more 
powerful with them than the conſideration of her honor 
and juſtice, they would not have influenced her to im- 
pute the occaſion of his diſcharge to a falſe and mali- 


eious infinuation; adding, in anſwer to what he conſi - 


dered as a reſlexion on his ſullen neglect of attending 
the meetings of the cabinet, that his duty to her and his 
country would not permit him to join in the counſel. of 
one who, in his opinion, + put her upon all manner of 
19. Swift, book i, | 
5 & extremities ;” 
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extremities;ꝰ and alſo intimating, that the friendſhip of A. D. 


France would neceſſarily be deſtructive to her, there 
being in that court a root of enmity irreconcileable to 
« her government, and the religion of theſe kingdoms. 
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Thus one of the greateſt generals that ever flouriſhed, | 


who, in the courſe of his command, never fought a 
battle which be did not gain, or beſieged a town which 
he did not take, ſunk from a ſplendid pre-eminence of 


dignity into the ſtation of a private ſubject; and he wh 


had once flattered himſelf with the proſpe& of a conti- 
nued influence at court, and of a long duration of irre- 
ſiſtible authority; who had acted as the arbiter of peace 
and war, and the director of the affairs of a potent con- 
federacy ; became, in the court which he had ruled, the 
object of ſuch adium and contempt, that even his re- 


commendation was an injury, and his connexion a re- 


proach, In his fallen ſtate, he was aſſailed with all the 
virulence of obloquy. He was ſtigmatiſed as a rapacious 
miſcreant, who had practiſed the moſt infamous arts for 
the augmentation of an overgrown fortune ; as one who 
had prolonged the miſeries of war for his-own intereſt ; 

and who was wholly deſtitute of honor, principle, and 


patriotiſm, \Not content with theſe cenſures of his mo- 


ral and political character, his enemies ventured to de- 


preciate, and even annihilate, his military merit, by re- 


| preſenting him as deficient both in conduct and in cou- 


rage. Galled by theſe attacks, and mortified at the 


loſs of his employments and his power, he was in- 
flamed with ſuch rage and reſentment, that he was in- 


ce U Cen is the wilt and vickint fumes which © - 


were propoſed in the meetings of the diſgraced and dif. 
contented Whigs. 


To diminiſh the power of the adverſaries of the court, 


* depriving them of their majority in the houſe of 
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ords, the queen now reinforced the number of her 


— 31. friends in that aſſembly, by the addition of twelve indivi- 


duals,” on whoſe ſubſerviency ſhe could depend. Two 
of theſe were the lords Compton and Bruce, the eldeſt, 
ſons of the earls of Northampton and Ayleſbury, whom 
ſne called by writ to the upper houſe. A third, the ſon, 
of lord Paget, received a patent which created him baren 
of Burton. Two others were, lord Dupplin (ſon of 
the earl of Kinnoul in Scotland, and ſon-in-law. to the 
primo miniſter), who became baron Hay of Pedwarden ; 
and the viſcount Windſor of Ireland, on whom the 
title of baron of Montjoy. was conferred. The other 
ſeven were, fir Thomas Manſel, fir Thomas Trevor, 
Allen | Bathurſt, Thomas Foley, Samuel Maſham (the 
huſband of the queen's favorite}, fir Thomas Willough- 
by, and George Granville; the two laſt of whom 
were created barons. of Middleton and Lanſdowne, the 
five former retaining their ſurnames in their titles **, : 
This extraordinary acceſſion to the liſt of peers fur- 
niſhed a ground of warm complaint. No one diſputed the 
prerogative of the ſovereign in the diſtribution of honors ; 
but it was juſtly affirmed, that the abuſe, even of the in- 
dubitable rights of the crown, merited cenſure; that the 
creation of a multiplicity of peers, not for ſervices which 
they had performed, but for ſuch as were expected from 
them, and for the arbitrary purpoſe of obtaining a deciſive 
majority, formed a pernicious precedent for the imitation 
of a future miniſter. who, when he had ſecured the com- 
mons to the intereſt of the court by corruption and other 
means, might introduce a ſufficient number of ſervile de- 
pendents into the upper houſe, to aſſiſt him in the ſubyer- | 


71. Sir Miles Wharton was alſo deſtined to the peerage ; but, when 
he reflected on the obvious purpoſe of theſe new ereations, he declined. 
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were patriotically diſpoſed, might overwhelm their efforts 


by the influence of the crown and the peers. The friends 
of the court replied, that, in a mixed government, where 
the monarch holds the balance between the nobility and 


the people, it is an occaſional duty to remove a part of 


the- weight from one ſcale into'the other ; and that, in 
the preſent caſe, ſuch a removal was particularly juſti- 
fiable, when the power of a mal-content faction threat- 


ened dangerous conſequences, 


When the new peers were admitted to their ſeats, the. 


queen, with a view of trying the ſtrength of the two 
factions, deſired the lords to adjourn to a time which the 


commons? had fixed for re-aſſembling after the Chriſt- 


mas receſs. The Whigs endeavoured to' difſuade the 


houſe from agreeing to this delay; but, on a diviſion, 


their opponents prevailed by a difference of thirteen. On 
this occaſion, therefore, the court would have ſucceeded 
without the reinforcement : but it was found uſeful and 
efficacious in the ſequel. 
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- During the receſs, prince Eugene arrived in the ca- jan, ;, 


vital of Great-Britain, He was commiſhoned by the 
new emperor to make propoſals for a vigorous continu- 
ance of the war, particularly in Spain. He was intro- 
duced by ſecretary St.- Joha to the queen, who received 
him with politeneſs, but alleged the ill ſtate of her 
health as. a reaſon for not giving him ſuch a frequency 
of interview, as ſhe might otherwiſe be diſpoſed to al- 
low. The two parties diſplayed a mutual emulation in 
their reſpectful and hoſpitable treatment of this illuſtrious 
foreigner ; but the Whigs were more cordial in their ex- 
preſſions of regard for him, and their zeal for the war 
rendered them more acceptable to him. He readily em- 


barked in the cabals of this faction, and is ſaid to have 
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AD; recommended ſchemes of outrageous violence. One. of 
27 theſe, we are informed, comprehended the following 


_ propoſitions ; that a party of villains ſhould ſet fire to 
the city in ſeveral places; that Marlborough ſhould take 
advantage of the confuſion, and aſſemble his partifans in 
arms; that he ſhould march to the palace, ſeiſe the per- 
ſon of the queen, and compel her to diſſolve the parlia- 
ment, and enter into his meaſures. The prince, ſteeled 
by the long practice of war, was ready to aſſiſt in any. 
enterpriſe of this kind; but the lords Somers, Halifax, 
and Cowper, diſcountenanced theſe bold ſuggeſtions. 
Another meaſure which is ſaid to have been propoſed in 
theſe dark conſultations, related to the excitation of riots, 
that an opportunity might be found of murdering, as it 
were. by accident, the miniſter and his principal adhe- 
rents. It was alſo hinted, that the elector of Hanover. 
ſhould be invited into England with an army, to drive; 
the Fories from the adminiſtration, or even to take poſ- 
ſeſhon of the throne before the time in which he might 
claim it as his right. But the majority were, too pru- 
dent to adopt theſe hazardous expedients, though ſome, 
riotous outrages ſeem to have been attempted, for. tha 
ſuppreſſion of which a proclamation was iſtued *?, 

The queen, who had endeavoured. to prevent the. 
prince's voyage to England, was extremely pleaſed when 
he deſired a final audience. Aſter a reſidence of above 
ten weeks, which he employed in fruitleſs efforts to 
bring the court and parliament i into the emperor 8 views, 


FX he repaired to Holland, and was gratified by the ſtates 


with the command - of their army, in the room of his 
friend Marlborough, whoſe ſucceſſor, as captain-gene- 
ral of the ooo 8 n. —_ at home and abroad, was 


12. Sein, book edt $ Original Papers, 
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the duke Wee eee | 
the diſmiſſion of the former, was alſo granted; while 
the poſt of maſter- general of the ordnance, which the 
diſgraced duke had enjoyed dom the beginning of this 
reign, was conferred on carl Nivess. 
| agar a phi ng 
Anne was delivered to them, containing the ſubſtance of 
what ſhe would have ſpoken, had pot the return of the 
gout, a diſorder by which ſhe had frequently been ha- 
raſſed, precluded the copveniency of her attendance. 
It was ſtated in this communication, that her pleni- 
potentiaries (the carl of Strafford, and Dr, John Robin · 
ſon, biſhop of Briſtol, who had been appointed keeper 
of the privy {cal on the death of the duke of Newcaſtle) 
had reached Utrecht, and had begun to concert the moſk 
proper means of procuring ſatisfaction to all her allies, | 
according to their reſpective treaties witty her, and par- 
ticularly with regard to the Spaniſh monarchy ; that it 
was her intention to impart to both houſes the terms 
of peace, before the negotiation ſhould he concluded ; 
and that, in the mean time, preparations were in pro- 
greſs for an early campaign, Addreſſes of thanks for 
A were immediately propoſed, and readily 
yote 
The report. of the commiſitinan, of aceonata. baing 
| taken into conſideration by the commons, the prevail - 
ing party diſcovered ſome foundation of cenſure againſi 
Walpole. As it appeared that he had received 500 gui- 
neas, and a note for the ſame number of pounds, from 
two individuals whom, whule he was ſecretary at war, 
he had appointed coptraftors for forage, he. was pro- 
nounced guilty of corruption and breach of truſt, de- 
prived of his ſeat in the houſe,” and impriſoned in the 
Tower. Notwithſtanding this ſtigma, he was re-choſen 
by the corporation of Lynn ; but the commons, unveille 
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AD. ing to be haraſſed by the perſevering oppoſition of a bold 
. ſpeaker, declared him mim as a member of this N 


. hament. 


The corruption OP to the duke of Marlborough 
was the next point which the commons inveſtigated for 
the purpoſe of cenſure. It was affirmed in the report, 
that he had annually received a large ſum from the con- 
tractors who had provided bread for the army in the Ne- 
therlands. Having heard, while he was on the conti- 
nent, of the depoſitions made before the commiſſioners 
by ſir Solomon de Medina, intimating the payment of 
this money to him, he had informed them, by letter, 
that what he had received had been allowed as a perqui- 
fite to the commander of the forces in the Low-Countries, 


both before and ſince the Revolution, and had been 
wholly expended by him in procuring intelligence of 


the motions and deſigns of the enemy; that, as it had 
proved very inadequate to this object, he had found it 
neceſſary to appropriate to the ſame uſe, with the queen's 


/ conſent, the proportion of 2 4 per cent. out of the pay 


of the foreign ſubſidiaries, in addition to the ſum of 
10,000 pounds annually granted by parliament for con- 
tingencies ; and that theſe ſums had been diſtributed with 
prudence and ceconomy, and applied to the ſecret ſer- 
vices of the war with remarkable advantage and effect. 
In anſwer to the duke's vindication, the commiſſioners 
remarked, that the ſums paid to him, by the managers 
of the bread- contract, could not be deemed legal or 
warrantable perquiſites ; that, if any inſtance could be 
adduced of the receipt of ſuch gratifications by any 
former- Engliſh general, it would not ' operate as a 


' juſtification, becauſe * the public, or the troops, muſt 
„ neceſſarily ſuffer in proportion to every ſuch perqui- 


“ ſite; that the practice was more particularly ob- 


Fectionable, as the commander in chief, by ſuper- intend- 
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ing the execution of the contract, might connive at of- A. D. 


ficial frauds for his own. intereſt ; that the annual de- 
duction from the pay of the foreign troops, and the 
ſpecific diſpoſal of it, had unproperly been concealed 


from the parliament ; and that, as the queen's warrant, 


directed it to be uſed for defraying * extraordinary con- 
« tingent expences which concerned thoſe troops, the. 
appropriation of the whole, to the demands of ſecret 
correſpondence and intelligence, was a miſapplication of 
it, The allegations of theſe officers were ſupported by St.- 
John, far William Wyndham, and other ſpeakers; and 
the duke's cauſe was maintained by fir Peter King, fir 
Richard Onſlow, Pulteney, and others of the Whig 
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party. A great majority at length voted, that, in the Jan. 26. 


acceptance of - money from the contractors, he had 


acted unwarrantably and illegally; and that the ſums 
deducted from the pay of the ſubſidiaries ought to be 
accounted for as public money. Theſe reſolutions were 


imparted in form to the queen, who promiſed to take 
meaſures for procuring redreſs. She therefore directed 


the attorney- general to demand ſatisfaction from the 
duke by legal proceſs ; which, however, ſhe did not 
intend to carry into full effect. His late ſecretary, Car- 
donel, being accuſed of the annual acceptance of a gra- 


tuity from the contractors, ſuffered the puniſhment of 


expulſion from the houſe *?, 


Having inquired into the deficiencies of the equip- 


ments and contributions of the allies, the commons vot- 


ed, after ſome debate, that the ſtates-general had great - Feb. 4. 


ly failed in the number of ſhips, which they had agreed 
to furniſh for the war, in proportion to the comple- 
ment provided by the * that the deficiency had, 
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A.D. in ſome years, been equal to two thirds of their quota, 


$713. 


and had generally exceeded one half; that they had alſo . 
failed in the amount of their military force, and had not 
paid their fult proportion of the ſubfidies ; that the court 
of Vienna had been extremely negligent of the Spaniſh 


war, though the ſucceſs of it ſo intimately concerned 


the Auſtrian family ; that the king of Portugal had 
grofily diſregarded his engagements ; and that theſe 
failures had exorbitantly increaſed the burthen ſuſtained 
by Great Britain, The ſtipulations of the barrier-treaty 


Feb. 14. formed another ſubject of complaint. It was declared, 


by the votes of the houſe, that, in that compact, there 
were ſome articles deſtructive of the trade and intereſt 
of this kingdom, and therefore highly diſhonorable to 
her majeſty ; that, in ſeveral parts of it, lord Townf- 
hend had exceeded his inſtructions; and that this ne- 
gotiator, an all who had adviſed the ratification of the 


_ treaty, were enemies to the queen and the realm. On 


the fucceeding day, various reſolutions were adopted 
with regard to the heavy expences to which the nation 
had been ſubjected; and it was agreed, that a repreſen- 
tation of the ſtate of the war, and other particulars, - 
ſhould be communicated to the queen. Beſides contain- 
ing the votes above-mentioned, this production, which 
was compoſed by fir Thomas Hanmer, ſtated, that above 
nineteen millions had been expended by her majeſty dur- 
ing the war, beyond her regular proportion; that, © the 
more vigorous and ſucceſsful her efforts had been, and 
the greater the advantages which had thence redound- 
ed to her allies, the more thoſe allies had abated in 
< their ſhare of the expence, and the heavier had been 
e the burthen of this nation; and that the extraordi- 


nary liberality with which ſupplies had been granted by 


the commons, for the defirable purpoſe of bringing the 
; | war 
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Wat to a ſpeedy concluſion, ſeemed to have been pro- A. p. 
doQive of a contrary effect, as thoſe who had derived 


enormous profits from the war were not diſpoſed to re 
linquiſh them. To prevent a continuance of a diſpa« 
rity of preparation- and expenditure ſo unfavorable to 
Great-Britain, the houſe defired, that the queen, for the 
future, would only furniſh troops, or pay ſubſidies, in 
propottion to what her confederates ſhould actually 
contribute ; and, for obviating the ill conſequences with 
which the barrier-treaty might de attended, from the 
controlling ſway which it would afford to the Dutch in 
the Netherlands, ſhe was requeſted to procute a fatis- 


factory amendment of the obtioxious clauſes. Anne re- Mar. 4. 


plied, that this repreſentation was a further inſtance ot 
that © dutiful affection to her ſervice, and concern for 
« the public intereſt, which this houſe of commons had 
« always ſhown ;"* and that ſhe would give ſack orders 


as would anſwer the wiſhes of thoſe who had prepared 


it. 
When the ſtates apprehended, from the objections 
which the ruling party in England had made to the bat- 
rier-treaty, that it would be expoſed to a parliamentary 
cenſure, they wrote a teſpectful letter to Anne, dif- 
claiming all thoughts of rendering that convention ſub- 


ſervient to any views of power or advantage which 


might be inimical to the intereſts of her ſubjects, and 
ſignifying their readineſs to explain and modify it to her 
ſatisfaction. Being informed of the late votes, and of 
the ſubſequent repreſemation, and required by her ma- 
jeſty either to farniſh their full qere, or acquieſce in 
the proportional diminution of her force, they ordered 
* their envoy, van Borſeſen, to preſent to her a memo- 
rial, complaining of the calumnious injuſtice and falſe 
ſtatements of the Britiſh commons, denying the validity 
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A. D. of che particular conventions which regulated the qu 
273% of each nation, and affirming that they had contributed 


according to their utmoſt ability, which was the only 
equitable rule of proportion, between any powers bound 
by a general obligation to aſſiſt each other with their 
whole ſtrength l. This memorial being publiſhed in 


one of the Engliſh vehicles of intelligence, the com- 
mons pronounced it a falſe and malicious libel. Of the 


repreſentation it may be ſaid, that it contained much 
truth, and ſome exaggeration; and, of the memorial, 
that it was an evaſive anſwer rather than a confutation. 


- During the conferences at Utrecht, the French 


.  plenipotentiaries (d' Uxelles, Polignac, and Meſnager) 


had delivered a ſpecific ſtatement of the propoſals of 


their ſovereign for a general peace. Theſe terms, it 


muſt be allowed, were inadequate to the reaſonable ex- 


pectations of the confederates, and were ſuch as a long 


ſeries of ſucceſs, on the part of the prince who offered 
them, could alone juſtify. For they conſiſted, on the 
one hand, of ſome inconſiderable favors to Great- 
Britain, the allowance of a barrier to Holland, a dere- 
liction of the commercial advantages which the French 


had enjoyed by the indulgence of the king of Spain, and 
à renunciation (by that prince) of all pretenſions to 


the Neapolitan realm, the duchy of Milan, and the 


iſland of Sardinia, all the other dominions of the Spa- 


niſh monarchy being ſuffered to remain in his poſſeſſion; 
and, on the other hand, they contained the demand of 
2. full re-eſtabliſhment of the electors of Bavaria and 
Cologne, of the confirmation of Philip's grant of the 


14. Somers* TraQs, firſt ColleQion, vol. ii. 
15. The firſt conference took place on the 18th of January, ac- 
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n of the. reſtitution of | Lid A h 


and other towns on the Gallic frontier, and of the ſet- 
tlement of the territorial concerns of the empire, Portu- 


gal, and Savoy, on the fame baſis which ſubſiſted be- 


fore the war. Theſe offers and demands were accom- 
panied with a declaration, .that the French monarch 
would concert with the allies ſuch meaſures as ſhould 
effectually prevent his crown from being ever worn by 
e WA eee EI CO LET 
Spain 16. HY 

This Gooidcation of the French terms of peace did 
not prove very acceptable to the Britiſh nation; and 
even the friends of the miniſtry could not refrain from 
_ expreſſions of diſſatisfaction. When lord Halifax in- 
troduced the mention of theſe articles in the houſe of 
peers, he exclaimed. againſt the arrogance of a court 
which, in the low ebb of it's fortune, offered ſuch tri- 
fling conceſſions, and advanced ſuch injurious demands. 
Other ſpeakers, of both parties, concurred with him ; 
and it was affirmed, that the French king aimed only 
at dividing and deceiving the allies, who ought therefore 
to unite more cloſely againſt him, unleſs they wiſhed 
to forfeit the advantages which they had already ob- 
tained by arms. His delay of acknowledging the queen's 
title till the ſignature of the treaty, was reprobated as 
2 groſs inſult; and it was declared to be incompatible 
with her honor or dignity to negotiate with him, before 
he ſhould have conſented to a complete recognition of 
her ſovereignty. Though ſome of the Tories adviſed, 
that no notice ſhould be taken of theſe propoſals, be- 
fore the official communication of them to the houſe, it 
was reſolved, without a diviſion, that an addreſs ſhould 
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xv. be preſented, Gghifying the indignivivi of the peets at 


Wit: the diſhoncrable treatment of hef majeſty by Frantes 


their Extreme reſentment of the terins offered by that 
court, and their determination of fupporting her with 
e eee, HOI eee eee 


by the energies of hoſtility. 


The majority of the commons were not intliried to 
eoneur in this warm condemnation of the French pro- 
poſals ; but patiently waited the adjuſtment of more ad- 


vantageous terms, though they would have acquieſced 


even in theſe, rather than agree to a long delay of the 
teturn of peace. Their deſire of an accommodation of 
the diſputes by which Europe had fo long been agitated, 
their ſenſe of the ſevetiry of the national burthens, and 
their reflexions on the deficiencies and negligence of 
the allies, ſtrengthened perhaps by a factious eagerneſs 
for thwatting the views of their opponents, prompted 
them to co-operate cordially with the queen and her 
miniſters in promoting the ſucceſs of the negotiation. = 
- The deceaſe of the dauphin in the preceding year, 
and of his ſon and graiidſon (the dukes of Burgundy 


und Bretagne) in the preſent year; and the valetudinary 


conſtitution of his other grandſon, who now became 
heir of the French monarchy ; tended to weaken the 
foundation on which the Britiſh court reſted it's hopes 
of a ſecure peace, depending on the permanent ſepa- 
ration of the crowns of France and Spain, as the death 
of the aged Lewis and his infant heir would occaſion 
the devolution of the former crown, by right of blood, 
to the poſſeſſor of the latter, who might not have fuf- 
ficieat honor to adhere to any renuneiation of his claim 


to the Gallic ſovereignty, It was now affirmed by tho 


Whigs, that it was particularly neceſſary to procure 
the expulſion of Philip from the Spaniſh throne, that 
14 he 
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formidable by the addition of the ſovereignty of his na- 
tive realm, But the Tories, unwilling to continue the 
war for an object which they had already abandoned, 
contented themſelves with declaring, that they would in- 
ſiſt on the ſtrongeſt and moſt explicit engagements for 
the prevention of the dreaded union of the two crowns. 
The emperor had, for ſome time, refuſed to ſend ple- 


nipotentifries to the congreſs; but, being aſſured by the 


Britiſh court, that the obnoxious preliminaries were not 
intended, in any degree, to preclude the demand of more 
favorable terms, he deputed Zinzendorff and Conſbruck 
to the ſcene of negotiation. The kings of Portugal 
and Pruſſia, the duke of Savoy, and other princes of 
the confederacy, alſo ſent their repreſentatives to U- 


trecht. Theſe miniſters, after ſeveral preparatory con- 
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ferences with thoſe of France, produced the ſpecific re- 


quiſitions of their reſpeCtive courts. Having waited 
ſome weeks for a written anſwer to their demands, they 
were diſguſted with the propoſal of the mareſchal d'Ux- 
elles for entering into a verbal diſcuſſion, which they re- 
jected as tending to the multiplication of diſputes. They 
perſiſted in their deſire of a reply in writing; but the 
French were equally peremptory in refuſing it. 


While this diſcord delayed the proceedings, the queen 


of Great-Britain, ſtill taking the lead in the negotia- 
tion, ſent Thomas Harley,. a relative of her prime mi- 
niſter, to Utrecht, with inſtructions to her delegates 
at the congreſs, importing that they ſhould urge the 
French plenipotentiaries to make every reaſonable con- 


ceſſion to all the confederates, by repreſenting a vigo- 


rous continuance of the war as the certain conſequence 
of their refuſal ; and that they ſhould inform the Dutch 
(who had earneſtly ſolicited a ny of all the advan- 
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tages demanded by Anne from the court of Madrid) of 
her willingneſs to ſubmit to an equality with them, in 
the general trade with Spain, if they would acquieſce in 
her excluſive poſſeſſion of Gibraltar and Minorca, as 
well as in her ſole enjoyment of the promiſed privilege 
of ſupplying the Spaniſh Trans-Atlantic colonies with 


negroes. At the ſame time, ſhe ſent Gaultier to the 
court of Lewis, to intimate her deſire, that his grandſon 


' ſhould folemnly and finally relinquiſh all pretenſions to 


the throne of France for himſelf and his poſterity, by 


an inſtrument which ſhould! be confirmed by the cortes 


or ſtates of Spain, and that the other princes of the 
houſe of Bourbon ſhould make a fimilar renunciation 


of all claims to the Spaniſh crown. Some objections 


were' made to a full compliance with theſe requeſts ; 
but Anhe refuſed to proceed to a determinate adjuſtment 
of any articles of pacification, unleſs her propoſals on 

this head ſhould be adopted *7. | | 
The ſtates-general were ſo diſpleaſed at the ſuperiority. 
which the queen aſſumed in the negotiation, and at her 
rejection of their demand of an equal participation of 
all benefits which ſhe had ſtipulated for herſelf, that they 
ſtudiouſly obſtructed the progreſs of the treaty, refuſed 
to ſubmit to the defired alteration of their compact with 
her on the ſubject of their barrier, and declined to enter 
into ſuch an harmonious concert with her plenipoten- 
tiaries, as might expedite the accompliſhment of a peace, 
calculated for the juſt contentment of all the parties in 
the grand alliance. Influenced by Heinſius, and other 


- intriguing ſtateſmen of the Marlborough faction, they 


perfiſted in oppoſing the views of the Britiſh cabinet, 
and aimed at the diſſolution of a congreſs in which they 


17. Swift, book iv. Memoires du Marquis de Torcy. 
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were not ſuffered to dictate or domineer. Some of their A. D. 


leaders attempted to inſtitute a ſeparate - treaty with 
France, in the hope, of obtaining more beneficial terms 
for their trade and barrier, than Anne was diſpoſed to 
procure for them. Others endeavoured, by diſpute and 
oppoſition, to gain time for a colliſion of the hoſtile ar- 
mies, in which, they flattered themſelves, the courage 
and {kill of prince Eugene might be ſo ſucceſsful, as to 
give a ſanction to the aims of thoſe who wiſhed to defer 


the peace till France ſhould be humbled into an offer of 


more ſubſtantial conceſſions. The imperial miniſters 
| ſtrongly concurred with the latter party, and ſought 
every opportunity of inen the efficacy of the nego- 
tiatory conferences. 

Finding the Dutch ſtill refractory, the counſellors of 
Anne reſolved on deciſive proceedings; for the adjuſt- 
ment of which, the earl of Strafford was ordered to re- 
turn to England; and take a perſonal ſhare in their de- 
liberations. He had already recommended to them a 
ceſſation of arms; and, after his arrival, he perſiſted in 
an opinion to which they were inclined to agree. 
When the duke of Ormond appeared at the Hague in 
his capacity of general, he had informed the ſtates, ac- 
cording to his firſt inſtructions, that the queen would 
proſecute the war with all poſſible vigor, till the allies 
ſhould obtain ſafe and honorable terms of accommo- 


dation; and had expreſſed his inclination for entering 


upon action without delay. He had not been long on 
the continent, when diſpatches arrived from his court, 
defiring him not to ſuffer any of the troops in the queen's 
ſervice, either Britiſh or foreign, to be under any other 
authority than his own command ; cautioning him a- 
gainſt an implicit confidence in Eugene; and prohibit- 
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A.D. ing him from engaging in any enterpriſe, unleſs a very h 


Ws favorable occaſion ſhould offer itſelf. 

When the French king at length acquieſced in the 
queen's propoſals for exacting a renunciation from Phi- 
lip and other princes of his family, ſhe intimated her will 

May 10. to the duke, that he ſhould avoid a battle or a ſiege, till 
further inſtruftions ſhould be tranſmitted to him. Soon 
after the receipt of this order, he was requeſted by 
Eugene, and the deputies of the ſtates, to concur in an 
attack of the French army ; but he excuſed himfelf from 

acceding to their wiſh, alleging that he daily expected 
letters from England for the regulation of his conduct. 

| They ſignified their ſuſpicions of his being already 

= bound by directions which he did not think proper to 

i ___ avow; and teſtified great diſſatisfaction at his anſwer, 

and at the altered politics of his court. A ſtrong re- 
monſtrance was preſented to him, in the name of the 
ſtates, complaining of the inconfiftency of: this behaviour 
with his late declarations, and of the diſregard ſhown by 
his ſovereign to the faith of treaties; deprecating the 
5 ill conſequences of ſuch inaction; and requiring, that 
=_ * ſuch of his forces, as were in the joint pay of Great- 
| Britain and Holland, might not be debarred from vigo- 
rous exertions againſt the enemy. He ſtill replied, that 
he waited for new orders. When the intelligence of 
his refuſal of engaging reached the congreſs, Buys and 
Vander-duſſen, in an interview with the biſhop of Bri- 
ſtol, reprobated a procedure ſo injurious to the common 

. cauſe, and cenſured the queen's myfterious reſerve, and 

her contemptuous treatment of her allies. The prelate 
anſwered, that the duke had doubtleſs followed his in- 
ſtructions, which were ſupported by grounds of juſtifi- 
able expediency ; and that the want of communication 
aroſe from the reluctance of the ſtates to a ſtrict concert 

#5 8 1 | with 


reer 


with the queen, who now authoriſed him to declare, & . 
that, as they made ſo ill a return to her advances, ſhe 


had determined on the adoption of ſeparate meaſures, 


and conſidered herſelf as diſengaged from all obligation 


not to act without their concurrence. The ſtates ex- 
poſtulated with Anne, by letter, on the inactivity of the 
duke, and the harſh declaration of the biſhop ; and 
conjured her not to deſert the cauſe of a confederacy 
which ſhe had ſo ſolemnly promiſed to ſupport 18. 

As ſoon as the Whigs had received information of 
the duke's conduct from their friend Eugene, they re- 
ſolved to promote the diſcuſſion of the affair in both 
houſes, Lord Halifax, having expreſſed his conviction 
of the neceſſity of continuing the war with ſpirit and 
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zeal, complained of the contrary proceedings of the May a8. 


Britiſh court, and moved for-an addreſs from the peers, 
requeſting her majeſty to communicate to the houſe the 
orders which ſhe had ſent to her general, and to com- 
mand him to act offenſively. The treaſurer, being de- 
fired by others of the party to inform them, whether the 


duke had really received any orders of reſtraint, ob- 


ſerved that he was not authoriſed ts anſwer that irregu- 
lar interrogatory ; but would only ſay, that, if Ormond 


had refuſed to take an offenſive part in the war, he - 


might be ſuppoſed to have adhered to his inſtructions ; 
and that, while there was a proſpe& of a good peace, 
it was imprudent to hazard a general engagement ; 
though, with regard to a ſiege, an order for his concur- 


rence with the allies had been lately ſent to him. The 


duke of Marlborough ridiculed the abſurdity of allow- 
ing a ſiege, and not a battle, as the prohibition of the 
latter would render the permiſſion of the former wholly 


18, Swift, book iv.——Lamberty, 
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= uſeleſs, in caſh either of an attempt for the relief of the 


* garriſon, or of the prior encampment of the enemy in a 
poſt which might obſtruct the inveſtment of the place. 
Adverting to the negotiations, lord Cowper wiſhed for 
an account of the progreſs of the . treaty ; and the earl 
of Strafford was ſolicited to gratify the houſe with ſuch 
a2 communication. The earl having declined it for want 
of authority from the queen, the treaſurer intimated, 
that, in a few days, her majeſty would ſtate to her par- 
lament the conditions on which a peace might be made. 
When ſome of the peers hoped that it might not be a 
ſeparate peace, he declared, that nothing of that nature 
had ever been intended, as ſuch a peace would be fool- 
« iſh, knaviſh, and villainous.”” A queſtion being put for 
the adjournment of the debate, the miniſtry prevailed by 


a majority of twenty-eight voices*®. A proteſt was imme- . 


diately entered by Marlborough and his chief aſſociates, 
reprobating the prohibition of offenſive operations, as the 


. 4 effect of very ill advice, which tended to the mani- 


feſt advantage of © an inſolent and domineering ene- 
« my,” from whom, by ſuch negle& of happy oppor- 
tunities of triumph, Great-Britain might be obliged to 
accept the moſt diſadvantageous conditions. | 
This ſubject was brought forward in the houſe of 
commons by Pulteney, whoſe abilities had rendered him 
conſiderable among the orators of oppoſition, He urged 


6, 19. In the courſe of this debate, earl Poulet groſsly reflected on the 


dpke of Marlborough, by obſerving, that the duke of Ormond did 


not reſemble a certain commander, who led troops to the ſlaughter 
from motives of avarice, and promoted the deſtruction of officers in 
battles or in ſieges, that he might increaſe his wealth by the ſale of 
their commiſſions. The diſcarded general was ſo incenſed at this im, 
putation, that he ſent a challenge to the earl ; but the queen, having 
been informed of the cireuniſtance, took r ſor the prevention 


the 
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che neceſſity of co-operating with the allies in vigorous A. P. 
hoſtilities, as negligence and languor, or the want of * 
cordial union, might produce the moſt pernicious con- 
ſequences; and propoſed an addreſs, deſiring that the 
duke of Ormond might be directed to enter fully into 
offenſive meaſures. St.-John repreſented the probabi- 
lity of a ſpeedy peace as a reaſon for declining the preſen- | 
tation of ſuch an addreſs; and, when it was remarked, 
that the negotiation had been carried on, © in a treache- 
« rous manner,” he replied, that there was no treachery 
in acting for the good of our country; that, for his 
own part, he gloried in the premotion of the treaty ; 
and that the conſciouſneſs of having aſſiſted in the re- 
ſtoration of peace would form the moſt pleaſing con- 
ſolation of his future life, amidſt all the obloquy to 
which his conduct might ſubject him. On a diviſion, 
the motion was rejected by a majority of 130. It was 
then voted, that the houſe had a perfect confidence in 
the queen's promiſe of communicating the conditions 
ol the peace before the concluſion of it, and + would 
& ſupport her againſt all perſons, either at home or 
abroad, who ſhould endeavour to obſtruct it.” | 
In the following week, the two houſes were informed, june 6. 
in a ſpeech from the queen, of her ſtipulations with the 
French court. She. intimated, that ſuch renunciations 
had been promiſed, as would effeCtually prevent the 
union of the crowns of France and Spain; that the 
Hanoverian ſucceſſion would be acknowledged in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, and ſtrengthened by the removal of the 
. pretender from the Gallic dominions ; that the province 
of Nova Scotia, and the ifland of St. Chriſtopher, 
would be ceded to Great-Britain ; that this nation would 
be put in poſſeſſion of the iſſe of Newfoundland, and the 
whole bay and ſtraits of Hudſon; that the commercial 
| E4 | advantages 
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Ap. advantages which were granted by the French and Spa- 
74. niards to any other ſtate, would be allowed to Britiſh 


ſubjects, whoſe trade would alſo derive great ſecurity 
from the demolition of Dunkirk, and the continued oc- 
cupancy of Gibraltar, as well as of the whole iſland of 


Minorca ; that the contract (or affents) for furniſhing 
Spaniſh America with African ſlaves, would be con- 


cluded with Great-Britain for thirty years ; that the bar- 
nier of the Dutch might be ſettled in ſuch a manner, as 


would render the republic perfectly ſecure againſt the 


attempts of France; that Landau, and other places near 
the Rhine, would be abandoned by that power; that 
Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, Milan, and the Netherlands, 
would be yielded by the court of Madrid ; and that other 
points, which were yet under diſcuſſion, would be ſo ad- 
Juſted, as to ſatisfy all reaſonable demands on the part 
of the confederates, ve 

Though theſe conditions were leſs beneficial and ho- 


norable than the ſucceſs of the allies entitled them ro ex- 


pect, and were therefore highly diſapproved by Anne's 
principal affociates in the war, the majority of the Bri- 
tiſh nation were ſo inclined to a termination of hoſtili- 
ties, that they were willing to be content with theſe in- 
adequate ſtipulations. The commons readily voted an 
addreſs of thanks, the oppoſition of the Whigs being 
filenced by the pacific zeal of the Tories. They de- 
clared, on this occaſion, that their hearts were full 
« of gratitude for what her majeſty had already done,” 
and that they wanted words to expreſs their ſatisfaction. 
They defired her to proceed with the negotiations ; and 
were confident that ſhe would ſteadily purſue the true 
intereſt of her kingdoms, and would likewiſe endea- 


vour to procure for all her allies <4 what was due to them 


ft by treaties, and what was neceſſary for their ſecurity. 


. 


duke of Marlborough warmly cenſured the late mea- 
ſures, which, he ſaid, were repugnant to the queen's 
engagements, ſullied the glories of her reign, and ſtamp- 
ed a general odium on the Engliſh name. The earl of 
Strafford defended the miniſtry ; and, having mentioned 
the reluctance of the chief confederates to a peace, inſi- 
nuated, that they were encouraged to an obſtruction of 


the treaty by the perſuaſions of a faction in England, 


which did not ſcruple to hold a conſtant correſpondence 
with them. Lord Cowper anſwered the earl by obſery- 
ing, that it was far from being criminal in any indivi- 
dual to correſpond with the allies of his ſovereign ; but 
that it would be difficult to juſtify, either in point of 


law or of honor, the conduct of thoſe who, without 


regard to the obligation of ſolemn compacts, carried on 
a clandeſtine treaty with the foe. In the diſcuſſion of 
the propoſed terms, it was remarked by the Whig lead- 
ers, that the reſpective renunciations were no real ſe- 
curities ; that, even if they ſhould be fo effectual as to 
prevent the union of the two crowns on the ſame head, 
yet the poſſeſſion of theſe by the ſame family would be 
inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of the grand alliance; that 
the benefits aſſigned to Great-Pritain were precarious, 
as they depended on the future moderation of France 
and Spain ; that they did not compenſate, in any degree, 
for the ſurrender of the Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe 
of Bourbon ; that the allies were in danger of being left 
in ſuch a ſtate of inſecurity, as would be incompatible 
with the ſafety of Britain; and that, between theſe offers, 
and thoſe which the peers had rejected with the greateſt 
indignation, the difference was ſo incanſiderable, as not 
only to authoriſe a concluſion, that both were the effects 
of a ſecret and particular negotiation with France, but 

to 
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to render it neceſſary, in point of juſtice to the nation, 
and of conſiſtency with a declaration unanimouſly deli- 
vered, that the houſe ſhould perſevere in the ſame ſenti- 
ments. The Tories juſtified the promiſed renunciations 
as ſatisfactory; repreſented France and Spain, though 
governed by the ſame family, as likely to purſue diſtinct 


intereſts; commended this ſettlement as preferable to the 


union of Spain with the Auſtrian dominions ; and men- 
tioned the ſtipulations as very advantageous to the con- 


federates in general, and to this nation in particular. 


An addreſs being propoſed in return for the ſpeech, it was 
moved, by way of amendment, that her majeſty ſhould | 
be deſired. to enter into ſuch a concert with her allies, 


as might induce them to join her in a mutual guaranty 
of the peace; but this ſuggeſtion was diſcountenanced, 


as tending to give thoſe powers too great an inſfuence, 


which they might exerciſe to the prejudice of Britain, or, 


perhaps, to the ruin of the preſent hopes of the termina- 
tion of the war. Though the Whigs urged the juſtice 
and expediency of ſuch an union, and the neceſſity of ſuch 
a guaranty, without which the peace would be imper- 
fect and inſecure, the propoſition was rejected by a ma- 
jority of forty-five peers 2. In the addreſs, the houſe 

| : acknow- 

20. The arguments of the Whigs againſt the projected peace, were 


inſerted in a proteſt ; but the majority, reſenting the ſtrong terms in 
which it was couched, ordered it to be eraſed from the journal, as 


well as that which related to offenſive hoſtilities. Finding that both 


| theſe declarations had been diſperſed in print, the bouſe deſired the 


queen to proſecute the printers and publiſhers of them. Biſhop Bur- 
net, ſpeaking of the eagerneſs of his party for the diffuſion of theſe 
proteſts through the kingdom, laments their inefficacy in theſe words : 
Nothing could break through that inſenſibility which had ſtupified 
“the people. A writer of more candor and moderation might have 
ſaid: All the efforts of the advocates of war could not ſubdue that 


te earneſt deſire of pence, which urged the nation to. refcue itſelf, 
© even 
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acknowledged the queen's regard for the proteſtant ſuc- A Db. 
ceſſion, and the welfare of her ſubjects, as well as her "OMe 
attention to the juſt intereſts of her allies; and en- 

« tirely relied on her wiſdom” for the accompliſhment 
of the * great and good work which ſhe had under- 

As the commons, in their addreſs, had not thanked 
the queen for her care of the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, 
Hampden, in purſuance of the avowed principles of his 
family, moved that the houſe ſhould ſolicit the tranſ- 
miſſion of particular inſtructions to her plenipotentiaries, 
for perſuading the confederate powers to become gua- 

rantees of that ſettlement, on the concluſion of a peace. 5 
The Tories objected to the propoſed guaranty, as im- 
politic and unneceſſary; and prevailed for the rejection 
of it by a conſiderable majority. The houſe then voted, 
that there was no reaſon to entertain the leaſt doubt of 
the ſtudious attention of her majeſty to the ſecurity of 

che parliamentary ſucceſſion to her crown. 

When the buſineſs of the ſeſſion was concluded, June 21. 
Anne expreſſed her acknowledgments for the ſupport 
which ſhe had receiyed from the two houſes, in the pro- 
ſecution of her views of peace ; and hoped that no dif- 
ficulties or obſtructions would defeat their joint endea- 
vours * for the honor and advantage of Britain, . and 
* the ſecurity of all the allies.” If the treaty ſhould 
prove abortive, the burthens of her people, ſhe ſaid, 
would be at leaſt continued, if not augmented ; an op- 
portunity for the eſtabliſhment of a real balance of pow- 
er in Europe, and for the particular improvement of the 


© even on terms of imperfe&t advantag, from extraordinary and 
*« diſproportioned burthens, and to profit by ſuch caſual circumſtan- 
* ces as had materially affected the policy of proſecuting the war,” 

| Britiſh 
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Britiſh commerce, would be irrecoverably loſt ; and, if 
any one of the conſederates ſhould derive ſome benefit 
from ſuch an event, the reſt would ſuffer in the common 
calamity. Theſe conſiderations juſtified her eagerneſs 
for the completion of a pacific ſettlement, 

Having given her aſſent to various bills, the queen or- 
dered both houſes to adjourn ; and, at their next meet- 
ing, they were prorogued **. Before and after the pro- 
rogation, a great number of addrefſes were preſented - 
from the public bodies of the realm, highly applauding 
the zeal of Anne and her miniſters for the reſtoration of 
peace. Many of theſe ſpoke of the propoſed conditions 
in terms of extravagant praiſe, and contraſted them with 
the preliminaries of the year 1709, in which the inter- 
eſts of Britain had been neglected during the prevalence 
of the Whigs, whoſe oppoſition to the views of the 
preſent cabinet ſubjected them to ſevere cenſures from 
the framers of theſe courtly addreſſes. 

In the courſe of the correſpondence between Greats 


. Britain and France, an armiſtice was concluded for two 


months ; during which time, Philip was to renounce 


21. Among the acts of the ſeſſion, were theſe : one for a toleration 
of epiſcopalians in, Scotland ; another for reſtoring private rights of 
eccleſiaſtical preſentation in that diviſion of the iſland ; two acts for 
the continuance of the South Sea and Eaſt-India companies, after the 
redemption of their funds; one for the repeal of the ſtatute of gene- 
ral naturaliſation; and. one for aſſigning, to the princeſs Sophia and 


| her family, precedeney over all the ſubjects of Anne, Of the bills 


which failed, the moſt important were, one for a limitation of the 
number of officers in the houſe of commons, and another for an in- 
quiry into the grants of crown lands, ſubſequent to the Revolution; 
theſe paſſed the lower houſe, but were rejected by the peers. The 
ſupplies, including the appropciations for the diſcharge of the public 
debts, exceeded fix millions and a half. Of the new taxes, one was 
a duty on all news- papers and pamphlets, principally * with a 


view of checking the an,. of 1 


his 
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his Gallic claims; and, by way of ſecurity for his due A. D. 


performance of this ſtipulation, as far as authentic and * 


ſolemn inſtruments would go, the French monarch con- 
ſented to deliver Dunkirk into the temporary poſſeſſion 
of Anne. When the ſtates- general found that the queen 
had proceeded ſo far towards a peace, they ſeemed willing 
to promote her ſchemes; but the arguments and the of- 
ſers of the court of Vienna repreſſed the influence of 
ſuch ſentiments. | 
The forces under the duke of Ormond conſiſted of 
about 15,000 Britiſh ſubjects, and above 40,000 fo- 


reigners, many regiments of whom were wholly ſub- 


ſidiſed by Anne, and the reſt jointly by her and the Dutch. 
The intrigues of the emperor and the ſtates having been 
exerted with ſuch effect, that the princes to whom theſe 
ſubſidiaries belonged were inclined to remove them from 
the duke's command, the French court objected to the 
execution of the agreement for the ſurrender of Dun- 
kirk, alleging that it had been adjuſted under the idea of 
the extenſion of the. truce to the duke's whole army. 
But, on a renewed application from the queen, orders 
were ſent to the governor of Dunkirk, to deliver up the 

place to a body of her troops. | 
Prince Eugene, whoſe army exceeded 60,000 men, 
had undertaken the ſiege of le Queſnoy. The duke of 
Ormond, for ſome time, covered this fiege ; but, when 
he was informed of the convention for a truce, he in- 
timated the circumſtance to the prince and the Dutch 
deputies, and declined all further concurrence in their 
military views; expreſſing his hope that they would de- 
ſiſt from hoſtility, and not thwart the meaſures of his 
ſovereign, who was deſirous of expediting a ſatisfuctory 
peace for all the confederates. They remonſt rated againſt 
his conduct, and would not fuffer the armiſtice to ex- 
| tend 
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71. that a paſſage would be denied to him through the towns 


which were garriſoned by Hollanders. When he men- 


tioned the agreement to the generals of the ſubſidiaries, 


moſt of them refuſed to acquieſce in it. Secretary St. 
John was no ſooner appriſed of this refuſal, than he 


ſummoned, to a conference, the miniſters of thoſe princes 
to whom theſe mercenaries were ſubject, and declared 


to them, that the queen would immediately with-hold all 


pay and ſubſidy, and even the arrears of both, unleſs 
the men would obey the duke's _ but this . 
tion was ineffeCtual **. 

"While the troops deſtined for the occupancy of Dun- 


kirk were preparing for their voyage, the earl of Straf- 


ford returned to the continent; and, in ſeveral conſulta- 
tions at the Hague, endeavoured, without ſucceſs, to 
lead the ſtates into' an adoption of the truce, and a con- 
formity with the views of the queen. He then re- 
paired to the duke's camp, and communicated the lateſt 
inſtructions from the court. While he remained with 
the general, a meſſage was ſent from Eugene (who had 
reduced le Queſnoy), ſtating his intention of marching 
for the execution of a new enterpriſe, and propoſing a 
conference with the duke, that they might act in con- 
cert. Ormond replied, that no aſſiſtance would be af- 


forded by him to any of the prince's operations. Eu- 


gene, ſoon after, left his ſtation, and proceeded towards 


July 5. Landrecy ; and, on this occaſion, the duke was de- 


ſerted by all the ſubſidiaries, except one battalion and 
fix ſquadrons. Strafford affected to be alarmed at the 
danger to which the departure of the mercenaries would 
expoſe the Britiſh army, and urged that conſideration 
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as a perſuaſive to their continuance ; but he felt no real 
terrors on that head, being fully acquainted with the 
amicable correſpondence which ſubſiſted between the 
French commander and the duke of Ormond,' as well 
as between their reſpective courts *?. ; 

When the duke found that the governor of Dunkirk 
had received orders to ſurrender the town and forts, he 


proclaimed a ceſſation of hoſtilities, for two months, 
between the armies of Great-Britain and France in the 


i 
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July 6. 


Netherlands; and mareſchal Villars iſſued the ſame de- 


claration in his camp. The promiſed ſurrender was, 
ſoon after, executed. Brigadier Hill embarked in the 
— Downs with ſeveral regiments, under the convoy of fir 
John Leake; and, when he had landed his men, the 
French garriſon reſigned the place. The duke, in his 
march towards the coaſt, was obliged to avoid 
paſſing through any of the towns which the 
Dutch occupied, though they had been taken by the 
aſſiſtance of the queen's forces. When he had ſud- 
denly turned off towards Ghent, where ſome Britiſh 
troops were ſtationed, the Hollanders were alarmed 
at his motions, which, they apprehended, might ope- 
rate to their prejudice. He was received by the citi- 
zens of Ghent with ſubmiſkve reſpect ; and, having 
augmented the garriſon, he alſo took poſſeſſion of Bru- 
ges. In occupying theſe towns, he had followed ; his 
own diſcretion ; and this exerciſe of it. was highly ap- 
proved by the miniſters of his ſovereign, as tending to 
give him a command of the navigation of the Scheld 
and the Lys, and an opportunity of AER, the 1 in- 
tractability of the ſtates **. 


23. Report of the Secret Committee of the Houſe of Commons, in 
the year 1715. 
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After the.promulgation of the armiſtice, which was 


manifeſt breach of faith on the part of Anne, mis- 
bee eee of thoſe whom ſhe had deſerted. 


Villars prepared to take inimediate advantage of the de- 


| feQtion of Great-Britain from the confederacy. Having 


teinforced his army by draughts from various garriſons, 
he bent his courſe towards Denain, where the earl of 
Albemarle was ſtationed with a detachment, for ſecur- 
ing the conveyance of ſtores and proviſions to the camp 
of Eugene, who was then employed in covering the 
ſiege of Landrecy. The earl's danger induced the prince 


to ſtrengthen his corps of infantry (which now con- 


ſiſted of above 8000 men, Dutch, Imperialiſts, and 


ſüubſidiaries), and to promiſe that he would ſupport him 


by the ſpeedy advance of a great part of his army. A 
body of French having forced ſome ill-defended lines near 
the earl's poſt, and taken a large convoy, the mareſchal 


July 13. made his appearance before the entrenchments of De- 
nain. The vigorous efforts of the battalions which he 


ſelected for this ſervice, overpowered the reſiſtance of 
Albemarle and his forces, without giving the prince time 
to ſuccour them. The earl, and about 2500 of his 
men, were made priſoners ; and thoſe who were lain 


in the defence of the poſt, or drowned in the Scheld, 


nearly amounted to the ſame number; while the French 
ſuſtained an inconſiderable loſs. The victors reduced 


St. Amand and other poſts; and the loſs of one of 


theſe (Marchiennes), which contained a very abundant 


quantity of ſtores, proved ſo detrimental to the opera- 
tions of the prince, that he deſpaired of the reduction 
of Landrecy. On the approach of the French towards 
Douay, he raiſed the ſiege, and haſtened to obſtruct 
their aims upon that town ; but they entrenched them- 


ſelves with ſuch {kill, that he could not attack them 


With 
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with advantage ; and the Dutch deputies oppoſed all f. p. 


raſh attempts. Villars, having reduced Douay, inveſted 
le Queſnoy, of which, as well as of Bouchain, he be- 
came maſter before the cloſe of the year. Inſtead of be- 
ing gratified with honorable terms, the garriſons of all 
theſe towns and ſtations were een to banner 
themſelves priſoners a £2 


Den e be in other pants. which had 


long been the ſeats of war, were unimportant. Though 


the rebellion in Hungary had been ſupprelled 3 in the pre- 


ceding year, the emperor profited little by the oppor- 
tunity which he thus enjoyed of making greater efforts 
in other quarters. . In the Low-Countries, as we have 
| ſeen, his arms Were attended with ill ſucceſs, though, 
even after the ſeparation of the Britiſh troops, the con- 


tinuance of the ſubſidiaries with Eugene rendered his 


ſtrength equal, if not ſuperior, to that of Villars. On 


the Rhine, his forces were inaQtive ; nor did he extend 


| his dominions in Italy: and, in Spain, though he main- 
tained his ground, he made no progreſs. In that king- 
dom, few Britiſh ſoldiers remained; and theſe, before 
the end of the campaign, ſeparated themſelves from the 
army of Staremberg. In Portugal, a great alarm was' 
occaſioned by an irruption into the province of Alen- 
ttjo ; but the Spaniſh invaders were NR to retreat 
„ LR | f 4 e 
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the completion of a treaty. —She prevails on the Dutch 
10 Miter imo ber views. —Ptace is concluded with - 


| 4 France by not of he allies. — A eommertial treaty is 


_ alſo ſenled beten Great- Britain and Frunte; bat it 
It 4%jeHted by the tommons.— A fruitleſt motion is made 

fir the dpi, of the Britiſſ union. Prare is con- 

cluded with Spain. Diſſonſſms prevail in the cabinet; ; 


nd tle Rath bs edhrou Ifed with Pathol” 
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" the ſubſtance Te 
by the ſecretaries of Anne and the French king, St. 


John and the marquis de Torcy, who maintained a. 


conſtant correſpondence, while the plenipotentiaries 
were either unemployed or engaged in diſputes, The 


in the grant of a peerage, which. he obtained under the 


nde of viſcount Bolingbtoke; and he was ſent incognite. 


Auf. 8, 


to Paris, to remove every difficulty which obſtructed the 
concluſion of a peace. He was attended, in the exer- 
ciſe of this commiſſion, by Prior and Gaultier. He was 


received with great reſpect by the king and the marquis, 


and treated with the moſt flattering marks of attention. 


Alter various conferences between him and Torcy, it 


was agreed, that the ſuſpenſion of arms between Great- 


Britain and France ſhould be extended to all parts; both 
by ſea and land, and ſhould be prolonged for four 
months ; that Spain ſhould he included in this cefſiion ; 


* Jes that 
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fora before” the figtiature of the "treaty; dit Sicily ß 


ſhould be yielded to the duke of Savoy on the ratification 
of che peace; and that, in confideration” of this favor 
to an eſteemed ally of the queen, no oppoſition ſhould 


be made by ber to the reſignation of Sardinia to the elec-· 


tor of Bavaria. Encouraged by the harmony which 


prevailed between conrts fo lately hoſtile, Torcy tecom—- 
mended to the viſcount a conjunction of the troops of 


the two nations, that therefractoyy cortfederares right be 
forced into à peace by the efficacy of arm but this in- 
famous propbfal, of which the French miniſter had 
thrown out ſome hints iti his diſpatches to England, had 
| then excited the indignation of Anne, and was therefore 
peremptorily rejected by her ſecretary.” On the depur- 
ture of Bolingbroke from Paris, Prior was left in that 
capital” for the management of the concerns of Great- 
Britain. 


We of the congreſs rendered tardy by 


the reluctance of the queen's principal allies, were long 
| ſuſpended by a frivolous quarrel. Some 'of the atten- 
dants of the count de Rechteren (one of the Duttli plo- 
nipotentraries) were infulted, after the action at Denain, 
by the grimaces and geſticulations of the ſervarits of Meſ- 


nager; and, when the French negotiator refuſed to gtant 
ſuch reparation as the count demanded; the latter con - 


nived at the mantal chaſtiſement of the agoreſſors by his 
domeſtics. Lewis, pleaſed with a pretence for delaying 


the general treaty till he had concluded à profperous s; 


campaign, ordered his miniſters to infiſt on public ſatis- 
faction, and on the difmiſſion of the count from his em- 


ployment; in default of which, they were ditected to 
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ſuſpend. the progreſs of the pac on. Though che 
ſtates reſented the arrogance of theſe demands, they pro-- 
miſed that the count, who had reſigned his commiſſion, 
ſhould. not be again + wag * this conceſſion did 
| not ſatisfy the French king. 

While this petty incident was ſuffered to 3 
peace of nations, Anne proſecuted her endeavours for 
- bringing the ſtates into her ſchemes. When they found 
that their oppoſition to her ſerved vnly to encourage 
Lewis to a diminution of his offers, and reflected coolly 
on the advantages which he had lately derived, and 


would continue to reap, from the diſunion of the allies, 


they were inclined to treat with contempt the eager ex- 


| hortations and pompous promiſes of the emperor, and to 
truſt to the friendſhip of Britain. The earl of Strafford 


making a final attempt to perſuade them to a ſubmiſſion, 
they at length agreed to concur with the queen, who, 
they hoped, would exert all her intereſt for procuring 


| ſome additions to the F rench offers for their barrier and | 


commerce. 
The ſulpenſion of che general negotiations 3 re- 
moved by a formal declaration of three of the Dutch 


: plenipotentiaries, that. the diſpute had happened without 
the knowledge or approbation of the ſtates, the minifters 
at Utrecht renewed their conferences, after the Dutch 


had concluded with Great-Bricain a new treaty of barrier 
and ſucceſſion. The pertinacity of the emperor being ä 


5 ſoftened by the concurrence of the ſtates with Anne, and 
the deſpair of proſpering in the war without their affiſt- 
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ance, he inſtructed his repreſentatives to relax in their 
demands, and conſent to the evacuation :of Catalonia. 
The allies being now leſs divided than they had lately 
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been, ſtrong hopes were conceived of A ſpeedy 8 * 0 
tion. The queen, that it might got be delayed by an 
neglect of exertion on her | part, had diſpatched the woke 
of e to France, as her ambaſſador extraordi- 
nary? „ 60 determine ſome diſputed points, and receive 
the renunciations of the French princes; and lord Lex- 
ington had been ſent to Spain for Philip's act of renun- 
ciation. All difficulties being at length removed, as far 
as moſt of the confederates were concerned, the earl of 
Strafford and the biſhop! of Briſtol ſigned, with d'Uxel- : 
les and Meſnager, firft the treaty of peace, and after. Mar. 31. 
wards that of commerce. The minifters of the duke of 
| Savoy were the next who ſubſcribed articles of peace 
' with France; thoſe of the kings of Portugal and Pruſſia * 
' followed; and the Dutch negotiators then concluded 
their treaties of pacification/and trade. Count Zinzen- 
dorff, not having yet adjuſted the articles for the empe- 
ror, protefted againſt the proceedings of the other pleni- 
potentiaries; and ſignified his diſapprobation of the terms 
which France, in concert with Great-Britain, now pro- 
poſed for the acceptance of his wy and the impe- 
nal We. | oh 


3. The duke of Hamilton had been ddr hrs, 
being challenged by lord Mohun to decide a private quarrel by the 
ſword, he killed bis antagoniſt, who alſo gave him a mortal wound. 
Swift affirms, that the duke, being obliged by a wound to lean on his 
ſecond (colonel Hamilton), was ſtabbed in the breaſt by lieutenant- 
general Macartney, the affiſtant of Mohun, agd died in conſequence 
of the latter wound. As the combatants were of oppoſite parties, the 
Tories, with malicious eagerneſs, propagated the report of this foul 
murder of their friend; but | cars. not apply Gut there wary, wh 
real grounds for the aſſertion. | 9 

4 The firſt Ling of Pruſſia dying while the iresty Was unfnihed 
it was ſigned-in the name of his ne 
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; --\ thopld relinguith all adyantages ſyparior to thoſe which 


was ſtipulated, that ha ſhould acknowledge, for himſelf 
Bo Abeba, che proteſtant ſucgeſſion to the crown of 
Great Britain; that he ſhould nat fuffer the pretender 
(who had lately retired into the duchy of Lorrain) to re- 
turn to France, nor ſhould at any time moleſt or diſturb | 
the queen gr her ſucceſſors, in behalf of any oppoſer of 
the Hanoverian ſettlement; that he ſhould confirm thoſe 
| yennaciations which were calculated for the permanent 
ſops ration of the French and Spaniſh crowns ; that he 


©, ether nations. derived from the Spaniſh trade; that he 
ſhould ruin the, works and harbour of Dunkirk, and 
never repair either; that he ſhould reſtore the colony of 
 Hudfon's, Bay, and code Naya Scotia, as well as the 
lands of St. Ohriſtepher and Newfoundland. 3 
Ideſe terpns, added to fame unimportant commercial 
chnoalhons, ſarmed the only benefits which Great-Bri- 
_ derived from a long andſuccefsful war; benefits that 
were far from being adequate to the reaſonable expecta- 
tions of e hubie. The uncamman eagerveſs ef the 
- Britiſh miniſters for peace, of which the French oourt 
took ſuch advantage as almoſt to impoſe its own terms, 
| fruſtrated the hopes uf the nation. To their defixe of 
terminating the war, praiſe is due rather than cenſure ; 
dut their imprudent management of the negotiation, their 
djſhonorable conduct towards the allies, and their blind 
confidence in the French, juſtly merit reprehenſfigh. _ 
me articles concluded between Lewis and the Dusch. 
were chiefiytheſe: that the barrier of the ſtates ſhould 
be ſtrengthened by the addition df Menin, Tournay, 
Y pres, Luxembourg, Namur, Charleroi, and Nieu- 
Port, wee auer , in eee ee e | 
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Netherlands ſhould ſuffer them * keep garr nde ay > 
that Liſle, and ſome of the neighbouring towns, ſhou | 
be reſtored to France. The conditions nech were . 3 
Jufted with the king o of Pruſſia, imported, that he ſhould 4 
| retain poſſefhon.. of a part of Spaniſh Guelderland, and 
be recogniſed as prince of Neuf-chatel; and that 'he 
ſhould reſign, i in fayor of France, his pretenſions to the | 
; principality of Orange, which bis father had conteſted | 
with the late prince of Naſſau, to whoſe heir an equiva- a 
jent was now promiſed by his Pruſſian majeſty. The 
| treaty with the king of Portugal ſtipulated nothing of 
moment; and that which was Tettled with the. duke of a 
Sayoy provided for the reſtitution of the duchy of that 
name, and of the county of Nice, as well as for the ceſ- 
ſion of Exilles, Feneſtrelles, and other forts and diſtricts 
on the borders of Dauphine (in exchange for the terri- 
tory of Barcelagetta), to this prince, to whom the Hand" | 
of Sicily was alſo promiſed*®. 

Before the concluſion of the peace, the miniſter 5 
had long conducted the concerns of the war, which 
theſe treaties brought to à cloſe, had quitted the world. 
We allude to the deceaſe of the carl of Godolphin. 

This ſtateſman was poſſeſſed of a good underſtand - 
ing, which was improved by education and experience. 
Having attached himſelf to politics and finance, he re- 
commended himfelf to four ſucceſſive ſovereigns, by 
whom he was employed in important ſtations. He was 

an able and prudent manager of the treaſury; and the ſe- 
Vere ſcrutiny of his enemies could.not fix on him the guilt 

of rapacity or peculation. His Tory prejudices, added 

ta his amorous regard for the wife of the ſecond James, 
had induced him to eee with tha Prince; and his 
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the general integrity of his public and private character. 
Bben after his death, his friend the duke of Marlborough, 
finding himſelf the obje& of odium and ſuſpicion to the 


queen's preſent favorites,, who had gained ſome intel- 


ligence of his clandeſtine machinations, reſolved on a 


temp porary retreat. Leaving the field of oppoſition to 
2; 4 Whig aſſociates, he erate at 9 and failed | 
tor the continent. 7 Pe 


When copies We the treaties of peace and commerce 


had been brought to England. the queen, in a council 
* which ſhe called on the occaſion, propoſed that they 


ſhould be immediately ratified; and, with the aſſent 
of the majority, ſhe gave them her final ſanction. The 
meeting of the parliament having been delayed till the 


fpring, in expectation of .the accompliſhment of the 


April y. peace, ſhe now opened the ſeſſion. She ſignified her 


/ 


great ſatisfaction at che concluſion of the war; intimated, 
that as great a progreſs had been made in the reduction 
of the public expenditure, as the circumſtances of affairs 
would admit; recommended the concerns of thoſe who 
had performed their duty in the naval or military ſer- 
vice; urged the expediency of providing for the improve- 


ment of trade and manufactures; and hoped that the 
termination of foreign hoſtilities would be accompanied 
wich a ceſſation of domeſtic wes, ot the rr of | 


| dhe rage of party. 9 557 


In the reſponſive addrefles vikich this is ſpeech produced, 


i both houſes congratulated. the queen on the ſucceſs of 
"her pacific endeayours. | The commons then. renewed 

- their inquiries into abuſes and mal · practices; but the in- 
veſtigatian produced only a cenſure of the earl of Wbar- 


ton and William Churchill, for acts of corruption, 


Do which, haying been 2 300k before the ſtatute of 


general 
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general pardon, were left penibel Having inſpect- 
ed the treaties of peace and commerce, they particularly 
diſcuſſed the ninth article of the latter, by which it was 
provided, that the French tariff of the year 1664 ſhould 
not take place before tho enactment of a law by the 
Britiſh parliament, for reducing the duties on all French 


AD, 
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commodities to an equality with thoſe which were paid 


for the fame kind of merchandiſe, imported from any 
other country of Europe. It was affirmed by ſeveral 
members, that this regulation would, be highly detri- 
mental to many beneficial branches of our commerce. 
It was ſtated, - in particular, that it would be very inju- 
rious to our trade with the Portugueſe and Spaniards, 
who, if we ſhould diſcontinue our demand for their 
wines, which the conſumption of French wines would 


preclude, would not encourage our manufactures; tat 


a free importation from France would, in conſequente 
of the low price of provifions and labor in that king- 


dom, and the improvement of Gallic manufactures, be 


attended with the ruin of multitudes of our artificers in 


the woollen and other branches; that the diſtilleries of * _ 


Great-Britain and the plantations would be overwhelmed 


by a deluge of brandy; and that our trade to Italy and 
the Levant, whence we procured raw filk for our looms, 
with other uſeful articles, principally in return for wook 
len goods, would greatly ſuffer by the importation of 
French merchandiſe, for which we ſhould be expected 


to give caſh in exchange. The ſame ſpeakers con- 


demned the permiſſion given to the French to fiſh on 


* 


the banks of Newfoundland, dry their fiſh on the iſland, 


and eſtabliſh themſelves at Cape Breton, as tending, in 
po enen nn fiſhery, and * 
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— afitheir. commerce and navigation. [Theſe 
olyecions d, nat prevent, the hauſe from aflcauug to 
the,ingraduftion.of à hill for zendering che commercial 
fSipplations, cfieftual. In it's pragreſt, a mwiltitude of 


 patitigns, were preſented, deptenating the enactment of 


it; while, an the other hand, a profuſion of addneſſes 
- ame to comt in approbation of the peace. Intelligent 
merchants were heard at the bar, in oppoſition to the 
bill; and their repreſentations were ſtrongly ſupported 


dx lientennant- general Stanhope (who had lately returned 
ſrom his captinity], ſir Pater King, Pultengy, Hamp- 


den, and other Whigs. But che efforts, of theſe: orators 
would have been 4ruitleſs, had not many of the Tories 
Joinad them on this occaſion- In conſequence of ſuch 
conjunction of force, the bill was rejected by a majority 


"OY of nine vines, to the great ſatisfaction of the trading 


pant of che nation. Sir Thomas Hanmer, whoſe influ- 


enge over che Tories had contributed to the ruin of this 
popular bill, was aſterwards prevailed on by the 
court (0 move for.an/ addreſs, in which the queen ſhould = 


de thanked for having fo well attended to the ſecurity 


 houſe?, 


alſo for having laid {ſo good a foundation for the com- 


mercial ãntoreſts of her people, for the adjuſtment of 


winch, it was hoped, commiſſaries would be appointed 


without delay; a motion nen 


Rare 0 ** dun de W RGA of 
the Soete for dhe exemption. of their country from the 
hurthen of dhe malt-tax. One of the articles of the 


union had encnſed them from this impoſt during the 


enn “... 
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at preſent with. any part of the tax. Sore, not Content 
with oppoſing it as premature, maintained, that, as the 
ſame article provided, in all taxations, for a due regard 


to the circumſtances aui abilities of every part af the uni- 


ted kingdom,“ we inability of the Nort-Brinous to pay 
this duty without extreme inconvenience, furniſhed 2 
ſufficient reaſon for extending the exemption to a time 

of peace. But a msjotity of the maus yoted that 
Scotland ſhould pay an equal ſhare. of the tax. The 
proſpect of this burthen increaſed, the diſcontent which 


had been already [excited among the Scats by various 


proceedings ſubſequent to the union. Among theſe ab- 
noxious meaſures we may reckon the diſſalution of their 


the privilege of being created peers, of Great · Britain. 
Aſter ſeveral conſultations, it was reſolved, that an ap- 
plication ſhould be made to the queen, ating the griev- 
ances to which her northern ſubjects were expoſed, and 
repreſenting them as juſt grounds for praceeding to a 
diſſolution of the union, Aune replied, to thoſe who 


were deputed to her for this purpoſe, that ſuch an at- 


tempt would be rath, and might be productive of per- 
nicious conſequences; and that {he would andeavour to 
make every tung eaſy to them. This anſwer not be- 
ing fatisfaftory, James, earl of Finlater and Seakeld, 
ſubmitted the affair to the conſideration of the upper 
| houſe, Having expatisted on the above-mentioned ob- 
poſition'of the malt-tax on his countrymen, he moved 


for the introductiam of a hill, by which the uct of union 


might be abrogated, as that meaſure had not heen fol- 


ems ate. a 
ar 


privy council, their ſubjoction tothe Jaws of Evgland in 
caſes of treaſon, an che excluſion of their nobles from = 


n 26 
it was n great isjuſtice W 7755 
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enk from it: bur; that'all the ipulations of it might ; 
not be Joſt, he would provide, im the bill, for the ful! 
ſecurity of the proteſtant ſucceſſion in both kingdoms; 
as well as for the maintenance of the royal prerogative. 
Lord North and Grey (though he had oppoſed the 
union) reſiſted this motion, by repreſenting the com- 

plaints of the Scots as groundleſs, and treating the pro- 


poſed diſſolution as impractieable. The earl of Thy, 


brother to the duke of Argyle, enforced the motion, 


principally on the ground of the oppreſſive and in- 
ſupportable burthen of the malt-tax. The earl of Pe- 


. terborough was unfriendly to this raſh ſuggeſtion. Ad- 


verting to a compariſon which had been made between 


- 


the conſolidation of the two realms, and the matri- 
monial union of the ſexes, he remarked, that, though 
England, conſidered as the huſband in this national mar- 
riage, had perhaps been, on ſome occaſions, unkind to 
the wife, it was imprudent and precipitate in her to ſue 
for a divorce, particularly as ſhe had greatly improved 


her fortune by this connexion. He added, that the 


union was a contract of chat ſolemn kind, which he 
conceived to be indiſſolubly obligatory. He threw out 


* 


ſome reflexions againſt the Scots, as a people who 


would never be fatisfied, and who were ſo ſelf-intereſted, 


i to'with for the erijoymient of all che advantages of a 


coalition; unaccompanied with the exaction of any con- 


ceſſions or contributions from them. The duke of Ar- 
gyle defended the North-Britons againſt the attacks of 


the Engliſh peer; and; as they were juſtly diſpleaſed 
with the incorporation of the realms, he concurred with 


| them in a deſire of the repeal of the act. Though he 


had originally promoted it, yet, as he had been chieffy 


induced to ſupport it by a regard for the Hanoverian 


e * . fram 


. OF 


AN Ns; 


nn procure a general renunciation of the a. 


meaſute, convinced as he was that the proteſtant ſet- 
tlement might be equally ſecured without the continu- 

ance of ſuch an union. He believed it to be the intereſt 
of both realms to abandon the coalition; and was ap- 
prehenſiye, that, if it ſhould ſtill ſubſiſt, there would 
ſoon, be few remains of private ren n n, or 
of liberty in England. 


eee peers, that, ee ee 


not produced the expected fruits of harmony and friend- 
chip, but had rather tended. to the increaſe of animoſity, 
the two nations, when releaſed from the tie of i incorpo- 
ration, would probably aſſociate in a more amicable way. 
The chief. juſtice Trevor not only diſputed the policy of. 
breaking the union, but denied the competency of the. 
parliament for the adoption of ſo. violent a ſcheme. , The 
lord-treaſurer affirmed, that, as the diſtinct parhaments, 


by which the incorporation had been ſanCtioned, no 


longer exiſted, it could not be renounced, ſince nothing 
could legally make it void, except the power by which it 
was created ; and he intimated, that, .if the Scots could. 
juſtly complain of any grievances, they might obtain re- 
dreſs in a leſs extraordinary way, than by the annihi- * 
lation of a moſt ſolemn compact. The earl of Not- 
tingham replied, that, though the two nations were, at 


preſent, in circumſtances different from thoſe in which 
they ſtood when the union was in agitation, the ſame 


ſtill remained with them _ after their conjunction; and 


that, therefore, the united legiſlature had a full right and 


competency to decree the diſſolution of the compact. 
The earl of Sunderland, lord Townſhend, and other 
Whigs, who, when they enjoyed the ſmiles of the court, 


had concurred in the act, were a ene to the 


abrogaion 
* 8 


* 


* 
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fect ſecurity of the proteſtant ſucceffion. Earl Poulet, 
and other miniſterĩal nobles, ſpoke in oppoſition to the 


motion; and fome of them ſtrongly cenfured that warmth 
of zeal which had urged the dangerous diſcuſſion, and 


' hoped that it might never be renewed. Notwithftand- 


ing the allegations'sf the Scottiſh peers, with regard to 


the miſeries to which their country would be expoſed by 
the continuance of the union, the motion was rejected. 
\Fhe- majority, however, was ſmall, . amounting only 
to four votes. In a diviſion of the houſe, on the bill 
which impoſed the malt duty, the difference was till 
more inconfiderable, the majority for the commitment 
of the bill being only two. When it paſſed (by a ſupe- 
riority of eight voices), a proteſt was recorded againſt 
it, repreſenting the extenſion of the tax to Scotland as 
2 violation of the union, and. as an act of ſevere op- 
preſſion o. 
An unexpected demand from the queen being com- 
municated to the commons, whom ſhe deſired to con- 


tribute towards the payment of the debts which ſhe had 


contracted i in her civil government, many of the mem- 
bers objedted to it; alleging, that, from the funds af- 
figned for the civil liſt, there had uſually ariſen a con- 


| fiderable ſurplus beyond the ſtipulated allowance, which, 


If properly managed, might have prevented the accumu- 
lation of debts; and that, whatever encumbrances of this 
; Find might exiſt, the expected increaſe of the produce 


of thoſe funds, in time of peace, would furniſh the 
means of liquidation, without the grant of-an extraor- 


dinary ſum. A Beat ma najority, however, acquieſced 


cofings of the Houſe of Lords, vol. 5.—Burnet. 
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A N rein pe 
in the wiſh of the eourt; and s en wi nde bh 4. 
the eoneurrence of both houfes, to borrow dr 
pounds om the ſecority of the civit liſt. 


Near the cloſe of the ſeſſion, the zeal of the Whigs __ | 
agaifft the pretender diſplayed itſelf in each houſe. The fl 
eart'of Wharton moved for an addreſs, deſiring the queen 
to © uſe her moſt preſſing inftances?* with the duke of 
Lorrain, and other princes with whom ſhe was on 
friendly terms, that they would not receive, or ſuffer to 

continue in their territories, the proſcribed claimant of 
her crown. Lotd North and. Grey oppoſed the motion 
as un ary; but it was carried without a diviſion, 
Anne neg to renew her inſtances for the removal 5; 
of her competitor from the place of his refuge; inti- 
mating, at the fame time, that the extinction of domeſ- 
tic animoſities and diviſions would be the moſt effeftual 
method of ſecuring the proteſtant ſucceſſion. When 
chis anſwer was reported to the peers, a ſecond addreſs 
was propoſed by the earl of Sunderland, .and yoted after JEET 
ſome oppoſition. It expreſſed the ſurpriſe of their lord. 
| ſhips at the ill ſucceſs of the queen's ſolicitations (though | 
it was acknowledged by one of the miniſters that he 
knew of no ſuch application); and urged her to the eu- 
forcement- of a juſtifiable and neceſſary demand. A 
ſimifar addreſs was prepared by the commons, at the de- 
fire of Stanhope; and it was anſwered 8 
dent promiſe from the throne. 72 i 

At the termination of theſe Arun, * recapi- July 186. 
tulated the principal ſervices which this parliament had : 
performed; and, while ſhe expreſſed her gratitude for | 
the aſſiſtance which ſhe had received in the work f 
peace, the. hoped that the. « advantageous conditions 

| which ſhe had obtained from France, in point of com> 
merce, would be rendered effectual at te next meeting, 
when * 
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D. when the ſubject, in conſequence of more attentive exa- 
mination, ſhould be better underſtood . Affer. a ſhort 
| Prorogation, a diſſolution was ordered; and writs were 
Nued for a new parliament. RF 5 

Before che prorogation, peace was 1 — 
Great-Britain and Spain. Philip was left maſter of that 
monarchy for which ſo warm a conteſt had been main- 
tained; and, in conſideration of his continuance in this 
ſovereignty, he renewed and confirmed his renunciation 
of all claims to the French crown; conſented to a re- 
cognition of the parliamentary ſettlement of tlie crown 
of Great - Britain; and ceded to Anne the town and for- 
tifications of Gibraltar, beſides the iſland of Minorea. 
As ſhe. had ſolicited a full pardon for the inhabitants 
of Catalonia, he engaged to comply with her interceſ- 
fion, by gratifying them with a general amneſty, ſe- 
curing them in the enjoyment of their property, and in- 
dulging them with all the privileges which were enjoyed 
by his moſt favored ſubjects. A treaty was ſigned, on 
the ſame day, between his catholic majeſty and the duke 


of Savoy, to whom the kingdom of Sicily was yielded, 


Wen 


and to whoſe family, on the failure of Philip's deſcend- 


ants, the crown of Spain was ſtipulated to devolye: The 


commercial negotiations between the Britiſh and Spaniſh 
courts were not completed before the > beginning of the 
- winter * | 1 

During theſe ranſaQtions, the queen's miniſters were 
Adel; ern a particular en, prevailed between 


ns ating the military and naval eſtabliſhments were re- 
duced; but, on account of the temporary poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, and 
the emperor's delay of paciſication, many regiments ſtill remained on 


5 the continent, The intended peace eſtabliſhment (exclulive of the 


troops in Ireland; and other dependencies of- the Britiſh crown) was 
confined to 8000 ſoldiers, 2 ering 0 Tu Br, 
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the earl of Oxford and lord 4 Baltngbroke 'the leading 4 b. 


members of the cabinet; The earl wiſhed to monopo- 


liſe the confidence of his ſovereign, and to enjoy the 
full ſubſerviency of the other officers of ſtate. The viſ- 
count, conſcious of the ſuperiority of his talents, and of 


his ſtrong claim to the attention and regard of a miniſter: 


to whom he had-bech ſo uſeful an aſſociate, inſiſted on 


having an important ſhare in the direction of affairs; 
and, wheh hs found that the ſelfiſh ambition of the earl 
wiſhed to exclude him from all real influence, he ſtudi- 


ouſly endeavoured to ſupplant him in the fayor of Anne, 


1713. 


This rivalry between the treaſurer and the ſecretary, | 


who had their reſpective partiſans at court, gave great 
uneaſineſs to the yr who v was . to diſcard 


either. 
To the Glenſtons of the iy were added thoſe 


of the people. The grand diſpute concerning the pre- 
tender inflamed the zeal of faction. The favor ſhown 


by the queen to the ſuppoſed friends of the exiled prince, 


and the ſuſpicion of her inclinations. with regard to 


the ſucceſſion, arouſed the apprehenſions, and ſtimu- 
lated the complaints, of the Whigs, who extended to the 
whole body of the Tories an imputation which only 
belonged to a ſmall proportion of them, as the latter 
aſcribed, to the generality of the Whigs, thoſe republican 
ſentiments which were only entertained by a part of 
their number. The treaſurer was accuſed of an inten- 


tion of promoting the ſucceſſion of the brother of Anne; 


but he was really a well-wither to that of the houſe of 


Handver. Bolingbroke was more indifferent on the ſub- 


ject; and was ready to fupport that claim which might 


appear to be moſt conducive to the accompliſhment of his 
. ambitious purpoſes. He artfully flattered the ſecret 
wiſhes of his miſtreſs for the elevation of James to that 


Vor. VIII. 8 throne 


—- 


. 
Ab. mrone Fhich her deceaſe would offer to the pretenſions 
* of another; and; by ſuch ſuggeſtions, he accelerated 


niſters. 


5 the er cle, and che en could not juſtly 
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his progreſs in ber good graces. Truſting to the im- 


puted views of the queen and her confidential adviſers, 
the Jacobite corporations of North-Britain did not ſcru- 


ple; in their addreſſes for the peace, to infinuate a de- 
fre of the devolution of the crown on their leader. Theſe 


attacks of the parliamentary ſettlement, not being diſ- 
 churaged by the court; diffuſed an alarm throughout 


the realm; and the Whigs artfully fomented the popular 
diſcontent, that . * effect the. ruin of the mi. 


Thoſe | who ite the as ſucceſſion to — 
72 danger, were diſpoſęd to encourage every idle rumor 
in which their fears were intereſted. Whenever the 


- duke d' Aumont, who had been ſent as ambaſſador ex- 


traordinary from the French court, had an audience of 


the queen, or a conference with any of her chief coun- 


ſellors, it was reported, that the cauſe of the pretender 
had been agitated; and it was believed by the credulous 
populace, that this prince had arrived in England among. 


the duke's attendants. When, i in conſequence of a fire 
_ - which conſumed the habitation, of the ambaſſador, he 


was lodged by the queen in Somerſet-houſe, it was ab- 
ſundly ſuſpected, that the deſtruction was intentional, as 
it afforded a pretence for his pany, a manſion more 


convenient for private accelſs., 


From the favorable reception with rg the Sat 


had gratifiedthe repreſentative of the French king, the 


magiſtrates of Dunkirk conceived ſome hopes of ſucceſs, 


when they addreſſed the queen in behalf of their devoted 
port. They conjured her to be content with the de- 


ſtruction of the fortifications of the place, alleging that 


be 
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be conſidered as objects of alarm, when deprived of the 2 
martial works. But this application was diſregarded, ** 
as the court not only withed that the town ſhbuld be diſ= 
mantled, but aimed at the total ruin of a harbour which 
privateers. Commiſſioners wert therefore appointed for 
ſuperintending the execution of chat article of the paci- 
and the port had been deſtroyed, the kran garriſon 
evacuated the place pg 091 240th Wo Sur, a 
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meets. The: ſuppoſed danger o the proteſtant fucreſſion 


A. D. 


1713. 


1 
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en warm: debates in both houſes, Ile queen is 
diſguſted uiii the demand of, a writ for the electoral 
prince of Hanover to fit | among:ithe: Britiſh peers. 
"The two houſes approve the peace. A bill is enacted 
ezainft ſchiſm, —Objefions are made to the commer- 
cial agreement with Spain. Ile intrigues of lord Bo- 
lingbroke effeft the removal of - the prime miniſter.— 

| Death and cart of the queen. 


To E efforts of the intriguing Bolingbroke, againſt 
"the chief director of the national affairs, were not at- 
tended with that ſpeedy ſucceſs which, from his abilities 
and intereſt, he hoped to obtain. The treaſurer ſtill kept 
his ground ; and, in oppoſition'to a miniſterial arrange- 
ment which the 'viſcount had planned with the lord- 
keeper Harcourt (who had been gratified with the dig- 
"nity of chancellor of Great-Britain), he procured the 
adoption of his own ſcheme". At his deſire, the duke of 
| Shrewſbury was appoiuted lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and 
the earl of Finlater becime chancellor of Scotland ; 

Bromley was nominated ſecretary of ſtate, in the room 
of the earl of Dartmouth, who ſucceeded the biſhop of 


| Briſtol as keeper of the privy ſeal; the employment of 


third ſecretary, which had been ſuppreſſed on the deceaſe 


of the duk of Queenſbury, yas revived in favor of the 


| ear of Mar; and fr Wüfam Wyndham was declared 


* Leer row th Fr of ou 9 the Men, date Jane 5 1714. 
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deen removed for his diſapprobation of the peace, lord 
Lanſdowne procured the appointment of treaſurer of the 
houſehold, and was ſucceeded as comptroller by fir John 
Stonehouſe. Gwynne followed Wyndliam as ſecretary 


chancellor of the exchequer. Earl cocbnenkde, "0 A. D. 
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at war; and, the puymaſter Brydges being diſplaceck ine 


vacancy was filled with Moore, brother of a perſon. 
| who had been chiefly conſulted by the miniſtry in the 


adjuſtment of the commercial een with France 


and Spain. LN 
The diviſions of very were at a high pitch in Ire 
land, when the new governor arrived at Dublin. In 
the abſence of the duke of Ormond, ſir Conſtantine 
| Phipps, lord- chancellor of that realm, had been the 
principal conductor of the adminiſtration; and his Tory 
zeal had contributed to inflame the ſpirit of diſſenſion. 


He connived at the encroachments of the catholics 
and the Jacobites, and diſcountenanced the friends of 


the proteſtant ſettlement. After violent conteſts for the 


ſenatorial dignity, a new parliament aſſembled; and the Nov. 23. 


commons, among other inquiries, inveſtigated the con- 
duct of the chancellor, againſt whom ſeveral reſolutions 


were adopted, and for whoſe removal an addreſs was 


voted, Thepeers, as wellas both houſes of convocation, 
vindicated that miniſter ; and their addreſſes in his be- 
half were more efficacious than that of the commons. 
Having prorogued the parliament after a ſhort ſeſſion, 


the duke of Shrewſbury ſolicited permiſſion for his re- 


turn to England, as he was unwilling to be long abſent 
from court, while the queen's declining health gave rea- 
ſon for expecting her ſpeedy demiſe. | | 

While the Britith dominions were agitated by faQtion, | 
the emperor, not having ſucceeded: againſt the French 
jy the 0 ada bogs which be had commenced 


83 | | N on, 
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en the; failure of an accommodation. at Utrecht, was 
inclined to a renewal of negatiation, He therefore au- 
thoriled prince Eugene to treat with the mareſchal de 
Vallary;! and, after frequent conferences, à treaty Was 
. kgnedat Raſtadt, importing that Old Brifach, and other 
farirglley / 3 {ſhould be reſtoted by the 
French king ; chat various fortifications, which, he had 
exefted in that quarter, ſhould, be demoliſhed at his ex- 


pence; that Landau, which, he had lately recovered, 
| ſhould remain in his poſſeſſion; that the towns which 


he had ceded towards the barrier of the ſtates- general, 


ſhould belong to the houſe of Auſtria; and that the 


alectors of Bavaria and Cologne (whoſe adberence to 
the court of Verſailles had been puniſhed by the em- 


peror wick the loſs of their dignities and poſſeſfions) 


ſhould be fully re-inſtated. Diſguſted. at the treatment 
which he had received from Anne, Charles would not 
conſent to hex interference in his preſent negotiations.; 
nor would-his bigotry or his reſentment ſuffer him to 


pay mord regard to her application in favor of the pro- 


teſtants of the empire, than Lewis had Pon to her in- 
K for the Huguenot refugees. 4b; 

The queen's indiſpoſition, and the broils of . ca- 
1 delayed the meeting of the new parliament; and, 


wen the two houſes had aſſembled, and the commons 


had choſen fir Thomas Hanmer for their ſpeaker, an 


adjournment was voted; At a ſubſequent meeting, the 
ſovereign obſerved, in a ſpeech from the throne, that, 
hy the commercial treaty with Spain, her ſubjects would 


have great opportunities of improving and extending 


their trade, as many advantages formerly enjoyed by 


Connivance, and procured by ſuch methods as made a 


diſtinction between one Britiſh merchant and another, 


| were now. teak) by — She could not men- 


49 bY tion, 


7 


N rr N 


A 


85 
tion, 1 ſame degree of warmth, the maheious in- 1 
ſinuations of thoſe who repreſented the Hanoverian ſuc- 
ceſſion as being in danger under her government: fuch 
propagators of falſehood, ſhe ſaid, could only mean to diſ- 
turb the peace of the realm, and introduce real miſchiefs, 


While they were ſounding the alarm of imaginaty perils, 


| The firſt buſineſs which produced debates among the 
commons, related to the conduct of one of their brethreri: 
Steele, a well-known writer, had attacked the miniſtry 
in print with ſuch freedom and acrimbmy, that a com- 


plaint was brought forward againſt him as the author 


- of ſeveral libels. When he had defended himſelf with 


temper and eloquence, Foley (auditor of the inpreſt) - 


cenſured the obnoxious publications as pregnant with 


ſcandal and ſedition, and hoped: that the houſe would 
ſtigmatiſe them with juſt animadverſfion: Wyndham 
end other Tories recommended the punithinent of a de- 
linquent whoſe writings were ſo pernicious in their ten · 
dency. - Walpole vindicated - the accuſed member, as 


having adhered to truth in his ſtatements, and drawn fair 
inferences from the conduct of the miniſters, whoſe mil- 
managements juſtified cenſure, and whoſe encourage 
ment of the enemies of the proteſtant ſucceſſion ren- 
dered it neceſſary to warn the public of the danger to 
which the conſtitution was expoſed. The lards Finch, 
Lumley, and Hinchinbroke, with other ſenators, con- 
_ curred in the defence af Steele; but it Wag voted by a 


conſiderable majority, that the papers, called the Eng- Mar. 18. 


liſhman and the Criſis, avowedly written by him, con- 
tained many ſeditious remarks, and injurious reflexions 
on the queen, the nobility, clergy, gentry, and univer- 
ſities; and that he ſhould be deprived of his feat in * 
liament for this offence *. 


2, Chandler's Pilates 5. | 
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An oppoſite libel, from the” pen of Swiſt (who, for 
his literary ſupport of miniſterial meaſures, had obtained 


| 2 deanty in the church of Ireland), drew'a vote of cen- 


ſure from the lords. The printer and the publiſher were 


| apprehended and examined ; and a reward was offered 
; for the diſcoyery of the author; but he found means to 
eſcape proſecution; and was careſſed by the Tories as 


po orpagyonny Pot writers att n e 


cauſe. 


While the © Whigs w were W to Ae * ſup- 


poſed danger of the Hanoverian ſettlement to parlia · 


mentary diſcuſſion, the treaſurer propoſed a bill which 
ſhould ſecure that ſucceſſion, by denouncing the penal - 
ties of high treaſon againſt all who ſhould bring foreign 
troops into the kingdom. Thoſe who' conceived that 
he only referred to the pretender and his adherents, were 


ſurpriſed-at this procedure of a miniſter to whom they 
_ imputed contrary views; but ſuch as had more penetra- 


tion - readily diſcovered the earl's aim. He knew that 
the Whigs had repeatedly urged the elector of Hanover 
to invade the realm, and take the ' moſt vigorous mea- 
ſures againſt the enemies of his claim; and the bill was 
intended as à check upon theſe ſchemes; or, perhaps, 


as the mover eaſily relinquiſhed his ſuggeſtion, "his 


aim was merely to inſinuate, that he was appriſed of 


the ſeditious cabals of che Whigs with the court of 


Hanover, For the more effectual prevention of ſuch an 


' invaſion, it was reſolved by the court, that thoſe mili : 


tary officers, who had deeply embarked in the intrigues 


of this party, ſhould be diſmiſſed from the ſervice, or 


obliged to ſell their commiſſions; ang this e | 
tion was quickly enforced. 
Tho diſpute, concerning the danger of the GE 


eee was er agitated. an it was brought 
| forward 


G Now FE. 


maintained the affirmative were, the earls of Wharton 
and Sunderland, and the lords Halifax and Cowper ; to 
whom (beſides the duke of Argyle, who had now to- 
tally withdrawn himſelf from the ſupport of the rminif- 
try) the earl of Angleſey, and other courtiers, did not 
ſcruple to add their ſtrength on this occaſion. 11 was 
urged, that the diſregard ſhown by the court to the appli- 
cation of both houſes for the removal of the pretender 
from the duchy of Lorrain, the open encouragement 
given to the known friends of that prince, and the exor- 
bitant power which the late treaties left to the houſe of 
Bourbon, juſtified the ſuſpicions of thoſe who dreaded the 
eſtabliſhment of an abjured catholic in the Britiſh ſove- 


LY 


forward in the houſe of peers, the chief ſpeakers who A D. 
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April 3. 


reignty; that the profeſſions which were laviſhed in favor 


of the houſe of Hanover, in ſpeeches from the throne, 


and in ambaſſies to the elector, were wholly: inſuffieient | 


to prove the attachment of the court to'the intereſts of 
that family; and that ſome deciſive meaſures were ne- 
. ceſſary to extinguiſh the well-founded alarm which the 
conduct of the ruling party had excited. The treafurer 


and his friends, on the other hand, affirmed, that the 


queen had paid proper attention to the ſolicitations of 


the parliament againft her competitor, and that ſhe was 


firmly determined, as were alſo her counſelſors,” on the 


maintenance of tlie Hanoverian title to her crown, and 
the effectual diſcouragement of oppoſite claims; that 
France and Spain, weakened and divided, were not in- 


clined to give the leaſt affiſtance to the 'exiled- prince z 


and that the pretended alatims were founded in cabal and 
faction, not being juſtified by the real ſtate of affairs. 
The iueſtion being put, it was voted (by a majority of 


twelve), that the proteſtant ſucceſſion was not in danger 
w_ the queen's adminiſtration. . Lord Halifax then 


moved, 


” 
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moved. cat an addreſs ſhould be prepared, requeſting 
her majeſty to renew her inſtances for the ſpecdy depar- 
ture of the-pretender from Lorain, and to procure. the 
gnaranty gf the emperor. and other potentates for the 


parliamentary ſettlement of her crown. The earl of 
| Whanon propoſed, by. way of addition, that a reward 


ſhould be offered" to any individual who ſhould appre- 


| hend that prince, dead or aliye. Theſe motions were 


adopted; but, when the addreſs, was as reporteil, the lords 


North and Trevor reprobated the idea of encouraging 


8 or rewarding | aſſaſſination; and the latter moved, that, 


if any recompence ſhould be promiſed, it ſhould only 


be for apprehending the obnoxious daimant, and bring- 


ing him te, juſtice,. if he ſhould land, or attempt to land, 


6 3 Great- Britain or in Ireland. Jo the addreſs, 


thus ſoftened, the houſe agreed; and, as it alſo left the 
time of iſſuing the proclamation of reward to the queen's 
diſcretion,:-ſhs promiſed to make the deſired offer when- 


ever it ſhauld appear to her to be neceſſary . 


Ap. 15. 


Is the debates which the ſame ſubject produced among 
the commons, Walpole took a leading part, and forci- 
-bly ſtated his reaſons for concluding that danger really 
impended;oves the ſucegſſion of the proteſtant heir; and 


' be yas followed by lord Hinchinbroke, Lechmere, Stan- 


| bepe, and other members, whoſe arguments were rein- 


forced by the cloquence and weight of the ſpeaker of the 


* houſe., Scerctary Bromley, and the chief adherents of the 


court, controverted the allegations of thoſe ſenators; and, 


: by a majority of 48, the queſtion was decided in the 


negative, This reſolution was ſucceeded by a vote for 


An addreſs, thanking the queen for her endeavours to 
procure the removal. of the pretender from Lorrain, and 


15-44 


. renewal of her application. be taker antes; 


els i * Proceedings ob the Houſe of Lords volt ii.. 
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de Whigs atſeaied: to feel ſo great an alarm, baron 
Schutz, envoy from the court of Hanover, deſired a 
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writ for the attendance of the eleftoral prince in the 


houſe of lords, as duke of Cambridge (a title which hal 
deen conferred on him in 1506); and, when the lord- 
chancellor, to whom he ſtated this demand, alleged, that 
it was not uſual to make out writs for ſuch peers as 


were out of the kingdom, the baron intimated, that the 


prince had reſolved to make a ſpeedy voyage to Eng- 


land. The elector, being acquainted with the firm de- 
termination of Anne aghinſt the admiſſion of a prince 
whoſe preſence would form a rallying point for a diſ- 
contented faction, had long been averſe to the demand 
now made; but the impartunities of the Whigs induced 
him to acquieſce in it. The queen was highly offended at 
the requiſition: the envoy was forbidden to re-appear at 
her court; and inſtructions were diſpatched to Thomas 
Harley, who was then her repreſentative at Hanover, to 
diſcourage the propoſal of ſending over the prince to this 
kingdom. In the deliberations of the cabinet on ihis 
point, the treaſurer, to make his court to the Whigs, chat 


they might aſſiſt him in triumphing over the rival ſe- 


cretary, promoted the grant of the writ; but, by this con- 
duct, he loſt the favor of his miſtreſs, whoſe reſentment 
of the baron's application prompted her to write to the 
princeſs Sophia, the elector, and his fon, in terms ex- 
preſſive of her decided repugnance to the reſidence of 
any individual of their family in her dominions, while 
the lived to wear the croun. Soon after theſe: letters 
had reached the court to which they were fent, Sophia 
died in an apoplectic fit, in the eighty-fourth year of 
her age; and it was ſuppoſed, without ſufficient reaſon, 


i . - 
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4-D. wat ber diſſolution was haſtened-by-epiſtles of ſo un- 


pleaſing'a nature. Sbe was à woman of ſpirit and dif- 


eſteemed for her virtues. Her juſt pretenſions to the 


Britiſh throne, which her advanced age would perhaps 


have diſpoſed her to :r6lign, if ſhe had ſurvived Anne, 
now regularly devolved to the elector. Though his 
doubts of the queen's inclinations precluded a full 
confidence” in the efficacy of his claim, he refuſed to 


Sh adopt the advice of his Whig partiſatis, who wiſhed him 


to invade England before the queen's deceaſe, for the 


75 purpoſe of reſiſting the cabals of his opponents, and 
e e 000 Ps eee 


the preſumed intentions of the court !. 10 

- The queen being defirows of a fll approbation of the 
peace, it was propoſed by ſome of the miniſterial peers, 
that an addreſs ſhould be yoted, acknowledging her 


1 goodneſs to her people, in delivering them, by a ſafe, 


_ «© honorable, and advantageons peace with France and 


11 Spain, from the heavy burthen of a conſuming land- 


% war; unequally carried on, and become; at laſt, im- 
« practicable.” The earl of Nottingham condemned 
this attempt to ſcreen the miniſters with the ſhield of 
parliamentary ſanction; but he truſted, that. the addreſs 


Would not preclude the friends of their country from 


calling the authors of ſuch a pacification to an account, 


The lords Cowper and Halifax, the biſhop of Saliſbury, 


and. other ſpeakers, oppoſed the motion; but a majority 
of 1g (out of 151 peers who voted) agreed to it; and 
the concurrence of the other houſe was deſired. After 


ſome debates, the commons reſolved (without a diviſion), 


| b to join in AD; and chus did nen ; 
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4. „ Macpherfor $ Original Papers, vol. i li, : 


War | | 
| fſtronger 


| ſtronger teſtimony of appt * ie «could claim AD. 
by it's ĩntrinſio merits. Pa 


"The noxt'obje& of diſpute'was of a 8 nature. 
The zeal of the triumphant party produced a bill for 
preventing the growth of. ſchiſm. The treaſurer was 
not inclined to encourage the further reſtraint of the 

diſſenters; but Bolingbroke eagerly promoted the bill, 
that he might eſtabliſh his intereſt with the Tories. It 
was ſtrenuouſly reſiſted by the Whigs, as extremely il- 
liberal, unjuſt, and oppreſſive. In the lower houſe, the 
chief ſpeakers in oppoſition to it were, fir Joſeph Jekyll, 


ſir Peter King, Stanhope, and Walpole, whoſe. remarks - 


were anſwered, but not confuted, by fir William Wynd- 
bam, the eloquent introducer of the bill, Bromley, Hun- 

gerford, and other Tories. It paſſed that houſe by a ma- 
jority of 111; but it was more cloſely conteſted by the 
peers, by whom it was ſanctioned with amendments, 


- after. a diviſion in which there ee 77 5 8 7 


againſt 72. 

This bill provided, that no . in Great - Britain or 
Ireland, on pain of impriſonment, ſhould keep any 
ſchool, or be an inſtructor of youth, except in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, or navigation, before he ſhould have 
made a declaration of conforming to the church of Eng- 
land, and obtained a licence from his dioceſan, which 
ſhould not be granted unleſs the individual, beſides hav- 
ing taken the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, ſhould 
produce à certificate of his having received, within the 
preceding year, the ſacrament of the eſtabliſhed church; 
that any one who, after compliance with theſe points, 
ſhould reſort to the religious houſes of diſſenters, ſhould 
de incapacitated from acting as a tutor or ſehool-maſter, 
unleſs, for one year ſubſequent to the contraction of ſuch 
—_— he Gold. conform to the church; and. that 

0 . whoever 
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' prove whoever ſhould: teach any other catechiſm than that 
Which is contained in the book of common- prayer, 

ſhould loſe the benefit of his licence. This tyrannical 
+” _  flatute did not long remain in force, being repealed un 
_ the reſtoration of the Whigs to miniſterial power.” | 
85 Deliberations on the treaſonable practices of the Jaco- 
bites ſucceeded the diſcuſnon of the bill againſt ſchiſmatics. 
Two Hibernian officers being detected in the enliſtment 
of men for the ſervice of the chevalier de St. George, the 
"queen, when ſhe found that a great alarm had been ex- 
Cited by theſe proceedings, iſſued a proclamation, in 
June 23. purſuance of her late promiſe, offering 5000 pounds for 
- _ the apprehenſion of that prince, if he ſhould attempt to 
$ mund im her dominions. A motion being made in the 
bdbioꝛoſe of commons, to thank her majeſty for this ſeaſon- 
Albi teſtimony of her regurd for the Hanoverian Claim, 
it was propoſed by the ear! of Hertford, that the houſe 
- ſhould grant the ſum of 100,000 pounds, as an additi- 
onal reward for the performance of ſo acceptable a ſer- 
vice; and, tough ſome of the courtiers objected to this 
offer, it was incorporated with the addreſs of thanks. 
© The peers alſo acknowledged the expediency of the pro- 
dlamation, by addrefling their ſovereign in complimen- 
_ tary terms. Lord Bolingbroke, affecting a great warmth 
of zeal for the proteſtant ſucceſſion, brought forward a 
bill (which ſoon became a law) for the infliction of the 
penalties of high-treaſon on all who ſhould ſuffer them- 
felves to be enliſted, An an:efeovec 
of the pretender. | 
— weury yeh Spain vs the pithtijal 
brifinels which occupied the remainder of the ſeſſion. 
- This compact wich- held from the ſubjects of Anne thoſe 

„ _ valuable branches of colonial trade which the South-Sea 

 __ _ » Company had been tavght to expect; and only confirmed 


A e 0 
aud explained former agree ments. 3 ADs 
aſſents was granted by a ſeparate convention. Objecs "| 


tions were made, in the lower houſe, to the mercantile 
ſtipulations; but they were more amply diſcuſſed, and 
more ſtrongly oppoſed, by the peers. The earl of Not- 
tingham endeavoured to prove. that ſome of the expla- 


natory'clauſes would fubject, to a certainty of loſs; all = 


who ſhould trade from this country to Spain. Many re- 
ſpectable merchants, who were examined at the bar, 


been voted for a further communication of papers, and 
for the mention of the names of the queen's adviſers in 
this affair, a repreſentation was prepared, intimating, 
that the commerce with Spain, on the baſis of the late 
agreement, was attended with infuperable diffieulties,“ 


and defiring that ſuch alterations might be made, as might | 


render that trade practicable and beneficial to the Britiſh 
nation. The queen, in her reply, promiſed to uſe her 
utmoſt endeavours for procuring additional commercial 


advantages for her people. 


In the adjuſtment of the "I i had beew age, 


that a fourth part of the profits of the contract ſhould be 


confirmed the earl's aſſertions; and, when an addreſs had 


ot 


— 


allowed to the king of Spain, and another quarter to her 


Britannic majeſty. Of the latter ſhare, lord Boling- 
broke, lady Maſham, and Arthur Moore, as the Whigs 
affirmed, were to enjoy the benefit; but it was nomi- 
nally affigned to others. The peers of the Whig party 
propoſed a repreſentation, ſtating, that the benefit of the 
contract, and of the licences, had been greatly obſtruct 
| eee ee jan 

particular perſons;” but this motion was rejected; while 
another was adopted, importing, that the queen ſhould be 
ſolieited to apply, to the uſe of the public, thoſe advantages, 


ring from this convention, which had not been grant 


* 
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A. D. ed to the South - Sea company. In anſwer to this requeſt, 
te remarked, that ſhe would diſpoſe of thoſe benefits in 


Jays. 


ſuch a manner as ſhould beſt conduce to the good of the 


ſervice. This reply was not generally approved; and it 
was expected, that the diſpleaſure of the Whigs would 
not only have produced a motion for cenſuring the miſ- 
management and corruption of Moore: (who was ac- 


_ caſed of having engaged himſelf, for a bribe, to promote 


the mercantile intereſts of the Spaniards, to'the prejudice 


of his countrymen), but would alſo have vented itſelf on 


his patron Bolinghroke, had not the queen, at the inſti- 
gation of the viſcount, ſuddenly cloſed the ſeſſion. After 
the uſual thanks, ſhe expreſſed her hope, that, at the 
next meeting, ſhe might find the two houſes fully pre- 


pared for the real improvement of magmas W 


| | every other advantage of peace. 


While the conduct of the court was condanincd; with” 
regard to the Spariſh treaty, the negle& of the Catalo- 


dans formed another ground of public cenſure. - Theſe: 
gallant provincials, who had taken arms in confidence 


of the queen's'proteCtion,”had-been conſtantly aſſured, 
by every general and miniſter whom ſhe had ſent into 


\ , Spain, that they ſhould never be abandoned, but that 


their lives and properties ſhould be ſecured, and their 


ancient privileges preſerved. ' Theſe promiſes, however, 
were not duly performed. The Britiſh miniſters, who, 


by proper management, might have obtained all theſe 


points from Philip, contented themſelves with an engage- 


ment from that prince, by which he tacitly deprived 


his Catalonian ſubjects of thoſe rights and liberties which 
they had before enjoyed, and of which they ardently de- 
ſired the continuance and confirmation, and bound him-: 
ſelf to grant them all the privileges of the Caſtilians. 


| N to this- exchange, the provincials | 
4 | IT. 


r Ne 


terms by ſtanding on their defence; a reſolution in which 


9 
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they were encouraged by the promiſes of the emperor. © 


As Anne was a guarantee of the convention to which 


cuation of Catalonia, and the peace of Italy and the 


Mediterranean, Philip had, on that pretence, demanded 


aſſiſtance from her for the ſuppreſſion of the revolt of his 
ſubjects; and ſhe did not ſcruple to ſend out a fleet, un- 


der fir James Wiſhart, for the purpoſe of countenaneing, 
if not aſſiſting, the forces of that monarch, in the ſub- 
jugation of her deſerted allies, if they ſhould not accept 


his offers. The houſe of peers, in the late ſeſſion, in- 


terpoſed in their behalf, by defiring the queen to conti- 
nue her ſolicitations, in the moſt urgent manner, for the 
maintenance of their privileges; but this addreſs was. 
fruitleſs. ., After a long blockade and. bombardment of 


the capital of Catalonia, a regular ſiege was proſecuted: | 


by an army of French and Spaniards; and, when the 
valor and perſeverance of the defenders had failed of ſuc- 
ceſs, neceſſity obliged them to ſubmit” to a capitulation, 
by which their lives were ſpared, The principal inhabi- 


tants were thrown into priſon, or other wiſe haraſſed: in 
other parts of the province, many individuals were put. 


to death; and the unfortunate>partiſans of the houſe of 
Auſtria, far from ſecuring their former liberties, were 


oppreſſed with a greater burthen of taxation than 1 


other ſubjects gf t the Spaniſh monarchy*. ' 4 


At the time of the prorogation, the Britiſh. cabinet was 3 
in a high ferment. Bolingbroke, by his addreſs and in- 


ſinuation, had perſyaded lady. Maſham to enter into a 


contederacy with hin, for the ruin of the miniſterial 


influence of the earl of Oxford. As the premier had; 


. Report of the Secret Committee in 1715.—Lamberty, tome viii. 
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Tk pffended this favorite by checkiog her rapacity, / the 
| liſtened to the. ſuggeſtions of his opponent, and adviſed 
ber miſtreſs to make choice of a new treaſurer. Anne 
I 3k length yielded to the entreaties of the ſecretary and his 
; e female affociate, and diſcarded a miniſter. by whom. ſhe 
had long been ruled, but whoſe conduct in the affair of 
the Hanoverian writ, as woll as his new overtures to the 
Whigs, had arouſed her diſpleaſure, She was, at this 
time, greatly; indifpoſed. The altercations of the rival 
miniſters, and the reproaches which had frequently paſſ- 
ed between them in her hearing, had given her no ſmall 
diſturbance ; and her. reflexious on the claim of her bro- 
ther jncreaſcd&her.diſtraCtion and inquietude. Ske looked 
back, wih penitent concern, to her co-operation in the 
;  expution of her father, and was inclined: to atone for 
her ſuppoſed delinquency by ſecuring the crown to his 
exiled: fon. But ſftrong- dificulties oppoſed the accon:- 
pliſhment offachan intention. The ſandtion of legifta- 
dive acts, the ſolemn concurrence of the two national par- 
ties, the known ſentiments of the majority of the people, 
formed a powerful union of authority in favor of the 
houſe of Hanover, In addition to theſe important con- 
_  fiderations, the queen's attachment to the proteſtant re- 
| hIgiog operated againſt the hopes of the pretender, whoſe 
Qn his promiſes for the ſtrict maintenance of the reli- 
gious eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh dominions, diſguſted 
and alarmed his Gſter. Amidſt a conflit of anxious 
Tingbroke yas ready to ſupport, and which the-court of 
France, the concluded, would warmly w 
to have the aſcendency over her mind. 
| — . 
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himſeff in the queen's good graces, he would, in all pro- 
bability, have encouraged her views in behalf of the che- 
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„Aller de Sc; Gvorge; but; having long deſpaired of the c- 


turn of her favor, he had embarked in the cauſe of the 
Hanoverian family. He was now at Oſtend, waiting the 
opportunity of a voyage to England, that he might, at 


this intereſting conjuncture, perſonally affiſt in the con- 


fultations of the Whigs. The leaders of this party were 
vigilant and active at a criſis in which their favorite 
ſucceſſion ſeemed to be in danger. They animated the 
people to prepare for the defence of that ſettlement; and 


the laſt moments of their ſovereign, that the eleCtor 
might be ready to act in caſe of emergency. With a 


Somerſet and Argyle repaired to the palace of Kenſing- 


- at the chief poſt in the adminiſtration, had not yet ob- 
tained it; but he wonld doubtleſs bave been gratified in 
that reſpect, had not another peer been fo ſtrongly re- 


commended by thoſe privy counſellors who were at- 


ton; and, though not ſummoned, took their ſeats at the 


ſent intelligence-to Hanover of the probable approach of ; 


minen which might-be made to July zo. 


tached to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, that he did not think 
proper to oppoſe their choice. The perſon whom they 


he had made occaſional profeſſions to the court of St. 
Germain, had finally determined on the ſupport of the 
oppoſite claim. The attendant phyſicians having de- 
clared, that the queen was then in poſſeſſion of het 
ſenſes, the chancellor and other members of the 


council entered her apartment, and informed her, that 
hear with one voice, requeſted the promotion 
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55 of che Jord-chamberlain to the vacant office of treaſurer. 
She immediately ſignified her aſſent, and delivered the 
 whitetaff to the duke, without receiving the badge of 
his former poſt, which he offered to ſurrender. It was 
afterwards reſolved, at the defire of the dukes of Argyle 
and Somerſet, that all privy counſellors, who were not 
too remotely ſituated, ſhould attend the meeting; and 
many of the principal Whigs ſoon, made their appear- 

| ance. Precatitions were quickly taken for the ſecurity. 
* of the realm; both by land and ſea; and an expreſs was 
ſiſent to Hanover, to intimate the very dangerous ſtate of 
8 the queen's health, and recommend the ſpeedy advance 
. of the elector to the coaſt, that he might embark as ſoon 
as he ſhould hear of her deceaſe. The earl of Strafford 
Was alſo ordered to demand the compliance of the ſtates- 
general with thoſe engagements into which they had en- 
tered, for the ſupport of the pretenſions of the ee 

heir of the Britiſh row. 12 
Thuhe queen, in the preceding winter, had been eitel 
with à violent fever, which was followed by an ery/i- 

pelas : this complaint turned to an abſceſs in one 
pf her legs, which at length became highly malignant. 
1 Before her late diſpoſal of the dignity of treaſurer, ſhe 
wuaas, for ſome time, lethargic; and ſhe afterwards re- 
lapſed into a ſimilar inſenſibility, in which, with inter- 

| vals of partial recovery, ſhe continued till- her death. 

Aug · 2. She expired in the fiftieth year of her age, ny ws had 
ys males years”. A nd 7 is 


| 24 This e was dee, by: her own. defire ne 

chapel of Henry VII. which contained the reliques of her huſband; 

by whom ſhe had two ſons and ſour daughters. Of the females, one 

was ſtill-born, and the others died when they were mere infants, Of 
| William, duke of Gloceſter, we have oo php * 
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remark, as it may be clearly developed in a few words. 
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For ſtrength of mind, ſolidity of judgment, or extent of 


genius, ſhe was not remarkable. Her capacity did not 
exceed the ordinary rate of intellect; nor was it greatly 
improved by learning or cultivation. In both theſe re- 


ſpects, the was manifeſtly inferior to queen Mary. She 


had · alſo leſs vivacity and animation than her faſter, and 
leſs activity and fortitude! She Was dull and aden n 
her diſpoſition; wis extremely timid and irreſolute; and 
, eaſily reſigned herfelf to the influence and direction of 
others. She was, however, jealous of her prerogative; 
and willing to exact, from her attendants, a punctilious 
reſpect to the Uipnity of her ſtation. Nor was the deaf 
to the voice of ambition; for, though ſhe had ſecretly 
engaged, during the reign of William, to promote the 
reſtoration of her father, in prejudice to her own patlia- 
mentary claim, ſhe was impelled, by her deſire of a 


crown, to wave ſuch an intention, and contented her- 


ſelf, with aſfuring him, that, when ſhe ſhould have 
aſcended the throne, the would take an opportunity of 


yielding it to him. She would therefore, even if he had 


been living at the time of William's deceaſe, have gra- 

| tified her with of ſovereignty, to the temporary, if not 

perpetual, excluſion of a prince whom her opinion of 

the ſtrength of hereditary right, as well as her flal duty, 
prompted her to ſupport. 

No ſovereign ever entertained a greater la fan 

Anne for the general welfare of the people, and the pre- 

| ſervation of their liberties and intereſts, religious as well 


as civil; and her patriotic inclinations were acknow- 


ledged by her ſubjects, by whom ſhe was greatly be- 
loved. If her encouragement of the reſtraint of the diſ- 
e ſhould ſeem to diminiſh her claim to ſuch an en- 
\ £ s | Wh - 3 comiun, 
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comium, we ſhould conſider, va a Ros 
particular, aroſe from zealousprejudice, and conſcientious 


| conviction, not from. illiberglity of ſpirit, or want of 


humanity and. moderation. In the diſputes of party, ſhe 
leaned ſtropgly to the Tories; far ſhe had been taught to 


| believe, that their adverſaries were very unfriendly to tho 


nee 

England. * 

Fp virwes adorned her private lit Tn ber. con- 
rapacity,' the was amiable and unblemiſhed; as a 

other, . ſhe combined indulgence with diſcretion ;. as the 

manager of a houſehold, ſhe was prudent and regular; as 


a a miſtreſs, ſhe was humane and benevolent; as a friend 


and patroneſs, ſincere, generous, and munificent. Her 


deſertion of her father, though warmly reprehended by 
many, will be deemed by others a meritorious ſacrifice, 


of implicit duty to the demands of religion and patri- 


otiſm. With regard to her perſon, ſhe was of the mid- 
dle ſtature; and, in her latter years, corpulent and un- 


wieldy: the was ſanguine in her complexion; had 


ſtrong features, and a gravity of aſpect. She had a 


graceful manner, and a pleaſing voice; and, in the uſual 


accompliſhments of her ſex, the was no e 


proficient FE 
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ON the abdication of fas H. and the ** of A.D. 
the prince of Orange © the throne, the zealous friends *'* 
of the church of England were apprehenſive, that ts 
Calviniſtic principles of the new king would render him . 
partial to the ptelbyterians, who formed the moſt nu- 888 | 
merous claſs of diſſenters. They prepared to reſiſt his 
ſuppoſed views; and, when they were appriſed of three 
ſchemes which 9 reſolved to ſubmit to parliamentary 
diſcuſhon (for a toleration, a comprehenſion, and the 
removal of the teſt), they propagated the alarm of dan- 
ger with ſuch ſucceſs, that he ſucceeded only i in one of 
his aims. To our obſervations on this ſubject i in the | 5 
hiſtory of William s reign, ſome particulars Ay pro- 
perly be added i in this chapter. 8 
The bill of leration originated 1 in a the houſe of rar 
being introduced by the earl of N ottingham. Though 
it was diſapproved by the rigid churchmen, it was 
ſupported by the generality of the members of both 
* houſes; and a propoſition for making it temporary, that 
the renewal of it might depend on the good behaviour of 
the non-conformiſts, did not meet with aſſent. Beſides 
allowing the open frequentation of places of worſhip, 
ſuited to different perſuaſions, to ſuch as ſhould take the 
oaths to the new government, or (if Quakers) ſhould 
make a correſpondent affirmation, this act exempted diſ . 
ſenting miniſters from the obligation of acting as jurors, N 
| and the burthen of parochial offices; and pertmtted dif= 
* 4 8 ſenters 
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; ſenters in general to execute thoſe employments by de- 


puties. All who denied the Trinity, as well as all ca- 


tholics, were precluded from the benefit of the ſtatute; 


but, from the increaſing liberality of the times, even 
theſe; obnoxious ſectaries felt the effetts of that indul- 
gence from which the he of law would have de- 
barred them. 

The ſcheme of comprehenſion was ſtrongly oppoſed) 
nor was it ſupported with due ſpirit by thoſe who pro- 
feſſed their approbation of it. The high- Church zealots 
were unwilling to give up any points of doctrine or of 


diſcipline for the purpoſe of introducing their old ene- 


mies within the pale of general communion ; and many of 


the more moderate epiſcopalians were inclined to queſtion | 


the policy as well as the efficacy of the propoſed union, 


which, they thought, would never form a cordial or 


complete coalition. But others recommended it as a ne- 
geſſary act of humanity and Chriſtian charity to relax 
the rigor of particular ordinances, in behalf of perſons 


| Whoſe conſcientious ſcruples entitled them to indulgence, 
and who did not fo widely differ fromthe churchmen, 


as to be unworthy of a participation of the emoluments 


of the bierarchy. The chief debates which accompanied 


the bill, in it's progreſs through the upper houſe, re- 
lated to a clauſe for diſpenſing with the act of kneeling 
at the reception of the ſacrament, and to a motion for, 
admitting the laity into a commiſſion of eccleſiaſtical 


reform, The'former queſtion was carried in favor of | 


_ the diſſenters; while the other was decided in prejudice 


1 22 * The commons were leſs friendly to the 
; bill 


25 It is 3 that the two diviſions wow reſpetively at- 


tended with an equality of votes; in which caſe, by the practice of 
the houſe of lords, a negative deciſion of the immediate queſtion takes 


place. A committee having rejected the clavſc of diſpenſation, the 
. | | queſtion . 
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pill than the peers; and, when it entered their houſe, it 4D 


was expoſed to contemptuous neglect, and became abor- 
tive, notwithſtanding the prevalence of the Whigs, who 
were of opinion, that a comprehenſion would weaken 
the ſupport which they derived from the diſſenting in- 
tereſt, and that the toleration would be the leſs firmly 


maintained, in proportion to the diminution of the num- 


ber of thoſe whoſe non conformity required it. 
To the bill for inſtituting new oaths of allegiance and 


ſupremacy, the addition of a clauſe was propoſed by 


ſome of the miniſterial peers, for the repeal of that part 
of the teſt · ct which impoſed the ſacrament on all can- 
didates for offices; but it was eagerly diſcouraged by 
the majority of the houſe, and exploded without a divi- 
ſion. A ſimilar attempt was made, without ſucceſs, by 


the offer of a clauſe, providing, that the reception of the 


ſacrament, according to the forms of any proteſtant 
congregation, within a year previous or ſubſequent to 
the entrance upon any employment, ſhould be a ſuffi- 
cient, qualification for ſuch office, Saane the 
injunctions of the teſt- act. 

In the diſcuſſion of the ſame bill ** Dates pie 99% 
megan to the expediency of compelling he miniſters - of 
the church to take the oaths. to William and Mary, It 
had been privately intimated by the courtiers, that, if the 


diſſenters ſhould be rendered. eligible to all offices, the 


king would not inſiſt on the obligation of the clergy to 
{ſwear to the new ſettlement; but, as this'offer was not 
accepted, it was, reſolved, after ſome diſpute between 
the lords and commons, that the clerical non: jurors 


queſtion was, whether the houſe ſhould agree to the "omiſſion of it: 


the negative to that point was, therefore, favorable to the clauſe. 
The motion concerning the laity being put in it's original form, the 
equality. of ſulrages proved adyerſe to jt. aft 5 is 


ſhould 
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tion. 


Though the devleſiaſties of the eſtabliſhment Had op- 


poſed the arbitraty meaſures of James II. they were not 
inclined to an abſolute tenuneiation of their former opi- 
nions of the indefeaſible rights of monarchy and the ſtrict 


rules of hereditary ſucceffion; and were therefore un- 


willing to ſanction, by their ſolemn aſſent, a breach of 


| thoſe principles which they deettied ſacred. But, to pre- 


vent their gjeRion from their benefices; they filenced the 


Feruples of their conſciences by various excuſes, patti- 
eularly by the allegation of the expediency of a temporary 


ſubmiſſion to an actual king, whoſe reſentment they 


would otherwiſe excite, while they ſecretly tetuined 


' Hheif allegiance to the rightful ſovereign whom he had 


ſupplanted; and whom they .were ready to ſerve when- 
ever an Gpportunity ſhould preſent itſelf. Hence it hap- 
peried, that only 2 ſmall number of the clergy declined 
the oaths: Of the refulil of ſeyeral of the prelates to 
comply with the act, we have treated in the civil hiſtory. 

At the deſire of the houſe of commons, William ſums 
mofied # cotvocation: but this meeting did not take 
place before the buſineſs of comprehenſion had been diſ- 
cuſſed by commiſſioners whom he ſelected from the 


higher ſtations of the church, and whom he authoriſed 
| $6 conſider of ſuch eccleſiaſtical alterations as ſeemed re- 
- quiſite.  - When theſe delegates aſſernbled, the biſhop of 


Rocheſtet, who had ated in the illegal court erected by 
the ſecond James, abſurdly controverted the legality of a 
comrmiſſon which only extended to a preparatory diſ- 


cuſhion of ſuch points as were to be decided by the con- 
vocation, Aſter frequent meetings, ſuch conceſſions 


were made to the diſſenters as would probably have in- 
cnn the majority of them to unite with the church. 
5 The 
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The convocation having met, a conteſt I for the A. D. 


propoſed by the moderate members of the aſſembly; but 
the zealots, who were much more numerous, recom- 
mended Dr. Jane, who was therefore choſen ſpeaker. 


2 joint addreſs to the king, in which the biſhops yielded to 
the pertinacity of the inferior aſſembly. 
wiſhed for the adoption of ſome alterations on this oc- 


eaſion, as a pretence, they thought, would then be af. 


forded for continuing, on the grounds of an innovation 


Another diſpute followed, with reſpect to the terms of 


The non- jurors 


8 
office of prolocutor of the lower houſe. Tillotſon was Nos. 2. 


in the conſtitution of the church, that ſeparation which 


they had already commenced on the allegation of an 
unauthoriſed change in the ſettlement of the ſtate. This 


conſideration furniſhed many of the clergy with an ar- 
gument againſt the enactment of ſuch new regulations 


as had been adjuſted by the commiſſioners; and, the illi- 
beral zeal of others being alſo adverſe to the views of 


r the 


ſcheme of union was unſucceſsful, 
William was ſo diſguſted at the enen of 


the clergy with his wiſhes, that he teſolved to follow 


the example of Charles II. in prohibiting the convocas 
tion from acting. He regularly ſummoned that body 
with the parliament; but precluded. all ER re- 
peated prorogations. 

The deprivation of archbiſhop Sangroft and his 
non-juring brethren occaſioned a great clamor among 
the bigoted eccleſiaſtics, who condemned this treatment 


of the heads of the church as ſevere and unjuſt, and af- 


of the church by ſuch. juriſdiction. They therefote te- 
preſented Tillotſon (whom the king had ptomated to the 


axchbiſhopric of Canterbury) as the ufurpet of a fee 


which 
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which belonged to another; and; by affecting to conſi- 
der all the deprived dignitaries as being ſtill entitled to 
their preferments, endeavoured to eſtabliſh a new ſchiſm. 
The ſucceſſor of the .degraded metropolitan was di- 


ſtinguiſhed by his merit and virtue. His learning and 


abilities, his unaffected piety, his exemplary attention to 


all the duties of his function, his probity and regard to 


juſtice, his candor. and liberality of ſpiric, recommended 


him to general eſteem. But theſe excellencies did not 
exempt him from the. ſcurrility of licentious reproach and 
malignant obloquy, which His acceptance of the archi- 


epiſcopate drew from the rancor of the Jacobites. 


Queen Mary, to whom her huſband had devolved the 
chief care of the intereſts of the church, paid the gteateſt 
regard to the advice of this prelate; not becauſe he filled 
the ſtation of primate, but from the bun 3 which 
ſhe. entertained of his character. od bull 

On the deceaſe of Tillotſon, ths a node enjoyment 
of his metropolitan dignity, Dr. Thomas Teniſon, bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln, was advanced to the vacant ſee. He, 
like his predeceſſor, was attached to the principles of the 


Whigs. He had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an able and 


faithful diſcharge of the clerical duties; and, in his new | 
dignity, he did not degenerate from his former fame. 


Ib new primate, ſoon after his elevation, perſuaded 


the king to iſſue injunctions for the ſtrict obſervance of 
every branch of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline; and, when the 
extraordinary prevalence of the Arian and Socinian doc- 
trines alarmed the orthodox divines, he not only en- 
couraged the literary champions of the Trinity, but pro- 
cured freſh directions from the crown, which were pub- 


liſhed in every dioceſe. The defenders of the church, in the 


treatiſes which they ſent into the world, did not entirely 
. in their ſentiments concerning this abſtruſe point. 
n 5 | Sherlock, 
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Sherlock, a writer of reputation, maintained, that the d- 
vine perſons who formed the Trinity were three diſtinct 


ſubſtances, and three intelligent agents. South com- 


bated the opinion of Sherlock, whom he repreſented as 


a Tritheiſt ; and explained the three perſons as different 
modes in which one eſſence ſubſiſted; an expoſition which 
ſubjected him to the imputation of Sabellianiſm. When 


the former interpretation was enforced by a divine who 
preached before the univerſity of Oxford, the academi- 


cal ſenate condemned it by a decree, as falſe, impious, 


and heretical. To check theſe diſputes among the 


churchmen, as well as to guard againſt the attacks of 


rg 
A.D. 


the enemies, of the Trinity, William directed, that no 


; preacher or writer ſhould deliver any other doctrine on 


this head, than that which was agreeable to the ſcrip- 


tures, the three creeds, and the articles; and that it 
ſhould be explained in the ordinary way, without the 
introduction of new terms: and the prelates were or- 


dered to exert their authority againſt the miſchievous | 


views of thoſe who controverted or denied the Trini- | 


tarian ſyſtem *, 
Under the ſpiritual government of Teniſon, a pro- 

ceſs was inſtituted againſt Watſon, biſhop of St. Da- 
vid's, whoſe delinquency diſgraced the order to which 
he belonged. The primate, aſſiſted by ſome of his bre- 

thren, ſat in judgment on this occaſion. It appeared, 
| that the accuſed prelate had been guilty of corrupt and 
{imoniacal practices, of fraud and extortion, and of ſo- 


lemn atteſtations of falſehood; and, for theſe offences, 
be was deprived of his ſee. He appealed from this ſen- 


tence to a court of delegates; but they confirmed the 
former deciſion. Complaint was made, in the houſe of 


2. Burnet, book vi.—Kennet. 
lords, 
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— D. lords, of the illegality of the proceſs; and it was aſſerted, 


that the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop was incompetent 


. to ſuch a trial, as the cogniſance of the cauſe belonged 


tw a regular fynod of the biſhops of the province. 


Though better authority was adduced on the other fide, 


the vacancy, occaſioned by the deprivation, was not 
Altec before the court of exchequer had decided that the 
delinquent had no right to the temporalities of the ſee?. 

The interruption of the buſineſs of convocation, while 


it was conſidered by many of the clergy as a relief, gave 
great diſguſt to others; and pamphlets were written in 


ſupport of the high claims of that body. Theſe pieces 
quickly produced anſwers; and a warm controverſy 
aroſe. It was contended, by Atterbury and other di- 
vines, that the clergy had a right to act in convocation, 
whenever the parliament aſſembled; that the royal licence 
was not neceſſary to enable them to deliberate on the con- 
cerns of the church; that one aſſembly could not be pro- 


rogued without the other; and that, though the two houſes | 


of convoeation could not enact any eanons or ordinances 


without the permiſſion of the ſovereign, they might 
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| adopt reſolutions, and offer them for his aſſent, as bills 


were prepared by the lords and commons. Wake, Gib- 
ſon, and Kennet, appeared among thoſe political theo- 
logians who diſputed theſe pretenſions; and their arg u- 
ments and allegations were deemed decifive. | 

The king being importuned by the Tory leaders to 
ſuffer the convocation to ſit, that aſſembly was opened 
with the uſual forms; and the lower houſe filled the pro- 
locutor's chair with Hooper, dean of Canterbury, who 
was inclined to ſupport the zealous party. As ſome of 
the members quickly exerciſed their eloquence to the 


3- Burnet, book vi. and vii. 


- prejudice 
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prejudice of the moderate clergy, the primate ordered a A. D. 
ſhort prorogation. But the lower houſe continued to WF 


fit and debate; and then adjourned. At the next meet- | 


ing, the prolocutor, being interrogated by the archbiſhop 
with regard to the conduct of the houſe, engaged to 
juſtify it by precedents; which, after the inquiries of a 
committee, were reported in writing. When the two 
houſes had concurred in an addreſs, the inferior clergy 
proceeded to the examination of heretical tenets, ad- 
vanced by the writers of the times; and, having cenſured 
ſome of the opinions of Toland, they requeſted the 
concurrence of the prelates in their reſolutions : but the 
latter replied, that they did not conſider the convocation 
as competent to the pronunciation of a judicial cenſure 


in this caſe, without a licence from the king ; and that 


the biſhop of that dioceſe in which the obnoxious author 
reſided, was lawfully empowered to proceed againſt 
him. In the mean time, the right of ſeparate adjourn- 


ment continued to be agitated. The report of prece- 


dents being anſwered, the lower houſe deſired a free con- 
ference, on the footing of equality; a demand which the; 
biſhops rejected as new, and inconſiſtent with the juſt 
dependence of ſubordinate clergy. Other diſputes oc- 
curred between the houſes, till they were prorogued bythe 
king's writ. A diſſolution followed in the autumn; but 
they were again permitted to ſit, when the new parka-- 
ment met; and Woodward, dean of Saliſbury, waschofen 


prolocutor. Both houſes joined in an addreſs againſt the A. D. 
pretender, and promiſed to ſupport William againſt all his 


enemies. Their contentions were now renewed, wan 


augmented ſpirit, till the deceaſe of the king; and den a. 
new difference of opinion aroſe: As a late ſtatute had 
ordained the continuance of the parliament, notwithſtand- 
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12 D: ing ** demiſe of tlie prince who had convoked it, the 


. oppoſing clergy affirmed, that the ſame act virtually 
continued the convocation. - They ſupported this claim 


by alleging, that the latter was not only a ſynod, but alſo 
a parliamentary meeting, conſequent on a clauſe (cor- 
ruptly called premunientes for premonentes) in the writs 
by which the ſpiritual peers were ſummoned to the na- 
tional council. But it was contended by others, that, 
when the clergy receded from the right of taxing their 
own body, and became electors of the commons, this 
clauſe was rendered nugatory ; and that the ſynodal writ 
was the only one now in force, which, being diſtinct in 


its object, could not operate, on the king's death, to the 


continuance of the convocation, unleſs ſuch a proviſion 
had been expreſsly enacted. The earl of Rocheſter aſ- 
ſerted the claim in the houſe of e d it was war 8 
diſcountenancedꝰ. 

Near the cloſe of William s reign, the folicitations 
of the primate procured a charter, which eſtabliſhed a 


ſociety for the propagation of the Goſpel in foreign 


parts. Several aſſociations had taken place in this reign, 
for the encouragement of religion and virtue. The 
members had employed themſelves in promoting the en- 
forcement of the laws againſt profane, vacious, and pro- 
fligate individuals, and in collecting contributions for 
lectures and daily prayers in the churches, for the cdu- 


cation of the children of the poor, and other laudable 


purpoſes. A more regular ſociety (which ſtill ſubſiſts) - 
had been formed* for the extenſion of Chriſtian know- 
ledge, by the diſtribution of religious publications among 

the inferior ranks of the community. Theſe inſtitutions . 


led to others of a ſimilar kind; and the conſideration of 


4. Kennet —Burnet | 5. 10 1699. | 
the 
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the low ſtate of religion in the Trans-Atlantic colonies 4. D. 


induced ſeveral ' divines, particularly Blair®, Bray, and 
Stanley, to recommend the erection of that ſociety for 
which the above-mentioned charter? was granted. Many 


of the clergy and laity ſubſcribed liberally towards the 


execution of the intentions of this corporation, which 
extended not only to the inſtruction of the deſcendants of 
the European coloniſts, but to the converſion of the ſa- 
vages and the negroes. 

When the convocation re-afſembled, with the new 


parliament called by queen Anne, the lower houſe (hav- 


1702. 


ing nominated Aldrich, dean of Chriſt- church, for the 


office of prolocutor, and agreed to a joint addreſs) re- 


queſted that the objects of diſpute might be re-conſidered, 


and ſpeedily adjuſted. Encouraged by a vote of the 
commons, importing that they would, (on all occa- 


« ſions, aſſert the juſt rights and privileges of the lower 
« houſe of convocation,” the high-church party inſiſted. 
on the right of ſitting and acting, without regard to any 


prorogation which the archbiſhop, as preſident of the 


whole body, might order. The prelates perſiſting in 


their oppoſition to this claim, their adverſaries offered to 
ſubmit the controverſy to the determination of arbitra- 
tors whom the queen ſhould appoint. Being repreſent- 
ed, by the friends of the biſhops, as inclined to preſby- 


tery, they diſclaimed the imputation as falſe and inju- 
rious ; and requeſted, the upper houſe to concur with 


them in a declaration of the divine right of epiſcopacy. 
The prelates obſerved, in anſwer, that, if they ſhould 
venture on the ſettlement of any point either of doctrine 


6. The projector of the college of Williamſburgh in Virginia, which 
was founded in 1694; the firſt academical inſtitution in Britiſh 4me- 
rica. | „ 

7. Dated June 16, 1701. 
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2 diſcipline without a licence from the crown, the pe- 
703. | 


nalties of tlie act of the 25th year of Henry VIII. would 


impend over them. In reply to this intimation, it was 


ſtated, that a mere declaration concerning a point of re- 
ligious truth, without the demand of aſſent or obedience, 
would not ſubject them to the proviſions of that ſtatute. 

When the queen was ſolicited, by a petition of the lower 
houſe, to determine the diſputed points, ſhe commanded 


the judges to take them into conſideration; but this order 


was not productive of any deciſion. Theſe altercations 
werg ſtopped; for a time, by the ene of the 
parliament | 

In the following winter, the 8 1 . aQuuated the 
majority of the aſſembled clergy. They maintained their 


former aſſertions of fuppoſed privileges; and alſo drew 


up a repreſentation, complaining of abuſes in the diſ- 
1740. 


cipline of the church, and in the epiſcopal courts. The 


primate and his brethren n to pay due attention 


to this advice. 8 


When the ſame ſpirit was 5 again diſplayed, the arch- , 


' biſhop pronounced a formal admonition, cautioning the 
lower houſe againſt all intermediate meetings. The 


houſe ' proteſted againſt this admonition as null, if it 
was intended as judicial; but it had ſome effect in 
checking the practice againſt which it was directed. 

When a new convocation aſſembled, Binckes, dean 


of Lichfield, was elected prolocutor. The biſhops hav- 


ing prepared an addreſs to the queen, the other clergy, 


willing to preſent one more agreeable to themſelves, re- 
| Fuſed to concur in it. The prelates, without effect, in- 


| ſiſted on their agreeing to it, or ſtating their objections 


in writing.” Diſpleaſed at the proceedings of the ma- 


jority, fifty-one members of the lower houſe ſubſcribed 


8. Burnet, book vii. | 
| a proteſt 
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a proteſt againſt the late practices, and ſeceded from the 4. P. 


aſſembly. The queen at length intetfered; and com- 
manded a prorogation, to which ths zealots reluctantly 
ſubmitted. | 

When the clerical 600 re- aſſembled, both houſes 
agreed to an addreſs, in which, beſides congratulating the 
queen on the great ſucceſs of her arms, they repreſented 


the church as being © in a ſafe and flouriſhing condi- 


« tion” under her ſway. Notwithſtanding this ac- 
knowledgment, the high-church kaders procured the no- 
mination of a committee for conſidering of the danger to 
which the church was expoſed, particularly by the 
treaty for the union of the two Britiſh kingdoms. As 
it was apprehended that they would petition the houſe 


of commons againſt the confirmation of that treaty, 
Anne ordered a prorogation. Though they obeyed this 


injunction, they complained to the biſhops, that it was 
an unprecedented act of power to prorogue the convo- 
cation while the parliament ſat. The queen ſignified 


her diſpleaſure at the preſumption of thoſe who had 


thus aſſerted a falſehood, and diſputed her ſupremacy ; 
and ſhe threatened to puniſh ſuch delinquency with the 
rigors of law, When the archbiſhop intimated this 


8 


1706. 


h 
1707. 


menace to the lower houſe, the non- appearance of the 


prolocutor (who had not obtained the requiſite permiſ- 
ſion for his abſence) was pronounced, by the prelates, 
an inſtance of contumacious contempt; and a proceſs 
was commenced againſt him; but, on his ſubmiſſion, it 
was relinquiſhed. 

After a ceſſation of diſpute in the eccleſiaſtical ſenate, 
conſequent on royal prorogations (during which interval 
the trial of Sacheverel occurred), the influence of the To- 
lies procured a licence from the crown, granting tothe cler- 
BY as ample powers for proceeding to ſynodal buſineſs, as 

12 had 
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had been given at any time ance the Reformation. Thoſe 
who had promoted the condemnation of the impeached 
divine, recommended Kennet for the ftation of prolo- 
cutor; but ſuch as had abetted the practices of the cle- 
rical zealot, eſpouſed the intereſt of Atterbury, Who 


obtained his election by a conſiderable majority. 


This aſpiring eccleſiaſtic had inſinuated himſelf into the 


confidence of the miniſter Harley; and it was by his ad- 


vice, that the licence appointed the biſhop of London, or 


of Bath and Wells (both of whom were connected with 


the Tory faction), to preſide in the abſence of the pri- 
mate. This nomination was unpleaſing to the gene- 
rality of the biſhops, who conſidered. it as a derogation 


from the authority of the metropolitan. Cotnmittees 
being, appointed for the examination of the different ob- 


jects recommended by the crown, various reſolutions 


were adopted by each houſe ; but want of harmony pre- 
vented that conjunct approbation which was neceſſary 
for carrying them into effect. f "I 


Amidſt the diſputes which agitated the cen ig 
the Anti-Trinitarian notions of Whiſton came under 
conſideration, The biſhops, being doubtful of the 
power of the aſſembly to proceed againſt a heretic in the 
firſt inſtance, deſired the opinions of the judges, of whom 


the major part aſſerted the competency of the convoca- 


tion in this reſpet. Having ſtill ſome doubts, the pre- 
lates would only cenſure the obnoxious doctrines which 
Whiſton had propagated; and the lower houſe followed 
their example. 

In the ſubſequent ſynods, to the death of the queen, 
nothing memorable occurred. Want of unanimity {till 
prevailed; and a warmth of zeal ſtill influenced a great 
proportion of the clerical repreſentatives; but it did nat 


ſo ſtrongly diſplay itſelf as on ſome former occaſions. 
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Of the moſt diflinguiſhed Perſons | who flouriſhed in | 
ENGLAND, from the REYOLUTION 10 the Deniſe 


of ANNE. 


As this ſection immediately follows the narrative of ts 
affairs of the church, it may praperly begin with the men- 
tion of the moſt eminent divines. The epiſcopal ſtations 
were, in general, well filled, both under William and 
his ſucceſſor. The merits both of Tillotſon and Teni- 


ſon we have already panegyriſed. Among the moſt able 


and reſpectable of thoſe who preſided over the church. 
during their primacy, we may reckon Lloyd (one of the 
ſeven prelates who were ſent to the Tower by James II.), 


Patrick, Cumberland, and Burnet. The two firſt ex- 


celled in theological erudition; while the two others had 
more general knowledge. The hiſtory of the Reforma-, 
tion, written by Burnet, is a valuable work ; but that 
of his own time is leſs eſtimable, being incorrect i in it's 
ſtatements, and defective in point of compoſition. Arch- 


biſhop Sharp was alſo one of the ornaments of the church 


at this period; nor ſhould the biſhops Beveridge and 
Bull paſs unnoticed, as they were in high eſteem for 


their learning and worth. Of the eccleſiaſtics who 


filled ſubordinate” ſtations, the moſt diſtinguiſhed were. 


theſe: Clarke and Bentley, who ſhone, as. theologians 
and philologiſts; Sherlock, who was an acute contro- 


verſial writer; and South, who mingled the effuſions of 
pleaſantry with the diſplay of literature, 

The period of which we are treating, was ennobled 
by the extraordinary genius and ſagacity of ſir Iſaac 
' Newton. He was born of a good family in Lincolnſhire; 
ſtudied at the free-ſchool of Grantham, and at Trinity 


college, Cambridge; ſucceeded Barrgw as profeſſor of 
I 3 mathematics 
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mathematics in that univerſity ;. was choſen member of 


the convention which pronounced the throne vacant; 


was appointed by king William to the maſterſhip of the 
mint; and received from queen Anne the empty honor 
of knighthood. His diſcoveries and improvements in 
the knowledge of nature will immortaliſe his name, as 

the greateſt philoſopher that this, or perhaps any other 
country, ever produced. Whiſton, the learned Arian, 
was ſelected by fir Thaac for his deputy in the functions 


of profeſſor; and, on his reſignation, was choſen his 


ſucceſſor. * Saunderſon, though totally blind, was ad- 
vanced to chis ſtation on the deprivation of the heretical 
Whiſton; and he was a happy expounder of the New- 
tonian yltem. Halley, Flamſteed, and Cotes, the co- 
temporaries of Newton, roſe to conſiderable eminence, 
as aſtronomers and mathematicians. | The earl of Pem- 
broke; one of the negotiators at Ryſwick, was ally 


profoundly killed f in mathematics. 


Locke acquired high fame by his logical, ethical, 
metaphyſical, and political knowledge. He received his 


| education at Weſtminſter and at Oxford, and acted for 


ſome time as a phyſician; ; but, turning his attention to na- 


tional affairs, he obtained ſeveral poſts by the patro- 


nage of the firſt earl of Shafteſbury, though his connex- 


jon with that i intriguing peer ſubjected him to ſome dan- 
| ger. Aﬀeer the Revolution, he became commiſſioner of 
| appeals, as well as of trade and plantations. * His judi- 


cious theory of the human underſtanding, 'the liberality 
of his opinions in religion and politics, his ſyſtem of 
education, and, indeed, his whole literary and mora] 
character, entitle his memory to great reſpect. The 
earl of Shafteſbury, grandſon of Locke's patron, was a 
man of learning and abilities: but his notions are too la- 
titudinarian to pleaſe the ſincere belieyers of Chriſtianity ; 

| and 
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and his view of human nature is: ee as too by 
vorable. | 0 


Among the hylician of theſe tub reigns; * en- 


joyed the greateſt reputation, we may nuinber S oane the 
_ naturaliſt; Radcliffe,” Fremd, Garth, Hannes, and Black- 
more. Radcliffe had leſs learning, but more ſagacity, 
than any of his medical brethren; and was remarkably 
ſucceſsful in his practice. Freind was an elegant ſcholar; 
Garth was an ingenious poet; and Blackmore has been 
reſcued, by a celebrated modern critic, from that con- 
tempt in which Dryden and Pope held his poetical efforts. 

The principal luminaries of the bench and the bar 
were, ſir John Holt, ſir Robert Atkins, the lords So- 
mers, Cowper, and Harcourt, fir Joſeph Jekyll, fir Peter 


King, and fir Thomas Parker. The judicial ability of 


Holt was accompanied with the moſt incorrupt integrity: 
Somers added a refined taſte in literature to the ſplendor 
of oratorical talents: Cowper was an acute reaſoner in 
his harangues; and King, beſides his profeſional at- 
tainments, had acquired: a a epalictrable ſhare of —_ 
gical learning. 

In poetry, and other bins of de Belles lettres, 
many ingenious and able writers appeared at this time. 
Pope was rapidly ſucceeding to the fame of Dryden; but, 
as he was yet in his youthful career, he will be men- 
tioned on a future occaſion. The Engliſh poetry of 
Addiſon is not of equal merit with his proſe; but his 
Latin poems are worthy of high commendation, His 
periodical eſſays are fraught with leſſons of pure mo- 
rality, with propriety of remark, elegant. ſimplicity of 
diction, ' and eaſy pleaſantry. His criticiſms are juſt and 
candid; and his political principles are-liberal and phil- 
anthropic, Swift poſſeſſed a fertile imagination, and a 


rich vein of humor and ſatire; and, in addition to his 
I 4 merit 
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: merit in poetry and romance, he diſplayed no ſmall 


ability as a political author. Prior may be conſidered as 


a a pleafing rather than a great poet. Congreve was leſs 


excellent, in that -edpacity, than as a comic writer. 


Rome was an elegant tragedian; Southern, a pathetic 


dramatiſt. Farquhar and Mrs. Centlivre were admired 


for the attractive pleaſantry and intrigue of their come- 


dies. The inferiority of Steele, as an eſſayiſt, to his aſ- 
- ſociate Addiſon, muſt be acknowledged by every critical 


reader; but his comedies may be deemed ſuperior to the 


vnly piece of that kind which his friend compoſed. 


Ide arts of painting and ſcylpture had, hitherto, been 
chiefly exerciſed in England by foreigners; but ſome 
native painters of merit now appeared, of whom Thorn- 


hill was the principal. In the department of architec- 
ture, beſides fir Chriſtopher Wren, whoſe great abili- 


ties did honor to his country, few profeſſors attained 
celebrity. Vanbrug was patroniſed by the court; but 


huis buildings have been leſs admired than his comedies. 


Gibbs began to flouriſh as an architect near the cloſe of 
Anne's reign ; and ſome of the new churches, which 
that princeſs ordered to be erected, were planned by him. 
With regard to muſical compoſition, Purcell was the 


moſt eminent of native maſters; but Britiſh merit was 


not then ſufficiently encouraged oy the amateurs of this 
1 us ſcience. - 
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From the Dzczasg of Queen ANNE to that 


4 Grorgr I. 


OM AB: 
3g" EOR 3 * 


The elector 7 Mabe quietly faccerds to the Bra 


throne— He makes great alterations in the miniſtry.— 


He remonſtrates with the French king on his breach of 
" faith with regard to Dunkirk. —The Whigs prevail in 


the new parliament.—T he earl of Oxford, lard Boling- 


| broke, and the duke 7 Ormond, are impeached of high | 


regen. 


As the inclinations of Anne, for the promotion of the 
claim of her brother, had not been explicitly diſcloſed, 
and would not, if they had been developed, have met 
with the concurrence. of the majority of her miniſters, 
ſtill leſs with the acquieſcence of the generality of her 
people, the parliamentary pretenſions of George Lewis, 
elector of Hanover, were carried into immediate and 


ane effect.. 
The 


1. Genealogiſts have traced the Hanoverian family to Otbert, an 
Italian nobleman, who retired from Eſte into Germany in the tenth 
century, and whoſe grandſon Azo received the hand of Cunegunda, 
the daughter of Guelfo or Welff, duke of Bavaria. Welff, the off- 
ſpring of this match, ſucceeded to the duchy ; and his grandſon, Henry 


the Proud, added to it, by marriage, the territories of Brunſwick, 


Zell, Lunenburg, and other provinces of the circle of Lower Saxony. 
Henry the Lion, ſon of this prince, being diſpoſſeſſed of his domi- 


1714. 


nions by his German enemies, fled into Normandy, to the court of 


"i Henry 
8 . 
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The firſt ſtep was the examination, by the privy 


council, of the three inſtruments, which, in conformity 
with the act for ſecuringt the proteſtant ſucceſſion, had been 


depoſited in the hands of the Hanoverian reſident, the 


| archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the lord-chancellor. The 


perſons nominated by the elector, in theſe papers, as re- 
gents or lords-juſtices of Great-Britain, were nineteen 
in number, conſiſting of the principal Whig peers, with 
the addition of ſome Tories who had ſeceded from the 


miniſterial party. Of theſe nobles, one (the duke of 


hrewſbury) was already a regent, being among the 
ſeyen great officers of ſtate. to whom the proteſtant heir 
was authoriſed by the act to add 1 tem PAY go- 


vernors. 


The proclamation of George was nom commanded 


by the aſſembly; and the performance of this ceremony 


was not attended with the excitation of any riots or diſ- 


| Henry IL ling of England, whoſe eldeſt daughter he had eſpouſed, 


and by whoſe intereſt he at length recovered Brunſwick, with other 


ſtates between the Elbe and the Weſer, which he divided among his 
three ſons. After alternate ſeparations and re-unions, Henry and 


| William, his lineal deſcendants, jointly poſſeſſed the duchy of Lunen- 


burg, that of Zell, and the eounty oſ Danneberg. The elder brother, 
retaining the county, reſigned the two duchies to William, who, 
at different times, found means to augment his territorial portion. 
While the poſterity of Henry became dukes of Brunſwick and Wolff- 
enbuttel, the line of William poſſeſſed Lunenburg and it's dependen- 


| cies, including the duchy of Hanover. Erneſt, one of his grandſons, 


obtained the biſhopric of Oſnabruck in 1662 ; and, in 1680, the Hano- 
verian duchy; which, in conſequence of his zeal in the ſervice of the 
emperor Leopold, was formed into an clectorate. He was ſucceeded 
in the electoral dukedom, in 1698, by George Lewis, who was his 
eldeſt ſon by the princeſs Sophia, grand-daughter of James I. of Eng - 
land. George, in 1705, acquired Lunenburg, Zell, and Saxe-Lawen- 
burg, by the death of his uncle and father-in-law; and was therefore 


a prince of territorial reſpectability, before the death of Anne called 
| him to the Britiſh throne ; at which tune, he was in the fify-fith year 


of his age. p ; 
we turb- 
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turbances by the friends of James, Orders were ſent to A- D. 


Scotland and Ireland for a ſimilar proclamation; the earl 


of Dorſet was diſpatched to the continent, to inform the 


new king of his elevation; and all neceſſary precautions 
for the public ſecurity were ſtudiouſly adopted. 


The legiſlative body aſſembled on the day of the queen's * 
death. When ſeveral days had been employed in the 


adminiſtration of the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy 


1714. 


to the members, the regents repaired to the houſe of Aug. 5. 


lords; and, having ſent for the commons, delivered a 
ſhort ſpeech by the mouth of the chancellor; intimating 
the ſteps which they had taken in conſequence of the 
late accident; defiring that proviſion might be made for 
the revival of thoſe branches of the revenue which had 
expired; and earneſtly recommending a perfect unani- 
mity, and a firm adherence to the intereſt of the abſent 
monarch. Both houſes immediately voted addrefles, 
congratulating George on his acceſſion, engaging to 
ſupport his title with vigor, and requeſting his ſpeedy 
preſence. In his anſwers to theſe effuſions of loyalty, 
he promiſed to ſecure to his new ſubjects the full en- 
joyment of their religion, laws, and liberties. | 


The commons proceeding to the adjuſtment of the ſup- 


plies, ſome of the Tories, with an affectation of great 
zeal for the king, propoſed the grant of an annual mil- 


lion for the eivil lift ; but this motion was ſuperſeded by 


another for a renewed grant of the ſame revenue which 
the late ſovereign had enjoyed. Two clauſes were added 
to the bill introduced for that purpoſe; one for the liqui- 
dation of the arrears due to the Hanoverian troops ſub- 
ſidiſed by Great-Britain; the other for the payment of 
100,000- pounds, out of the treaſury; to any one who 
ſhould ſeiſe the pretender, in cafe of his attempting to 
land, Another bill was rendered neceſſary by that de- 
6 
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. eline of public credit, which had prevented the comple- 
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tion of a Joan of 1,400,000 pounds. As this bill granted 


an addition of intereſt, and as the regents and privy = 


counſellors exerted themſelves, on the occaſion, by per- 
ſonal influence, as well as by ſubſcription to the loan, 
the whole fum was quickly advanced. A prorogation 


. ſoon followed the enactment of theſe bills; ei the ſane 


parliament did not again meet?, | 

The aſpect of tranquilhty which the kingdom PTY 
bited, encouraged George to delay his departure from 
his Hanoverian dominions, as his preſence did not ap- 
pear to be immediately neceſſary. In the mean time, he 
received” aſſurances, from various powers, of their fa- 
yorable diſpoſitions towards him. The ſtates-general | 


declared their readineſs to execute the treaty of guaranty ; 


and invited the king, in the moſt friendly terms, to paſs 
through their territories, and embark in one of their 
ports for England. The emperor and the king of Pruſ- 
ſia promiſed to aſſiſt him againſt all who ſhould oppoſe - 
bis claim; and the French monarch aſſured him, that he 
would adhere to the ſtipulations of the treaty of Utrecht, 
and ſtrictly maintain the proteſtant ſucceſſion. | 
The king gave an early inſtance of his averſion to the 


| Tories, by ſending an order for the removal of their leader 


Bolingbroke from his poſt in the adminiſtration; a com- 
mand which was executed with the diſgraceful accom- 


paniment of ſealing up the doors of his office. Other re- 
movals his majeſty reſolved to poſtpone till his arrival in 


Great-Britain. Having ſettled the affairs of the electo- 
rate, which he left under the government of a council, 


with his brother Erneft at the head of it, he departed 


from his capital with his ſon and ſome ſelect attendants, 


2. Annals of George I. vol. i. ; 
and 
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and proceeded towards the Dutch frontiers. After "OE 2 — 


continuance in Holland, he failed to England under me 
eſcort of a Britiſh and Dutch fleet, and landed at Green- 


wich amidſt the acclamations of a loyal multitude. He scp. 18. 


was met by the regents, and conducted to his palace, 
where, when he had received the formal ſalutations of a 
great number of his principal ſubjects, he gave private au- 
dience to ſuch as he thought proper to diſtinguiſh. The 
next morning, he had a thronged levee ; at which the 
late premier made his appearance, though he was not 
honared with an audience, Particular attention was 
paid to the duke of Marlborough, who had landed at 
Dover vn the day of the queen's demiſe; and had made 
a kind of triumphal entry into London. Some appoint- 
ments in the houſehold, both of the king and his ſon 
(now created, by patent, prince of Wales), were be- 
ſtowed on the duke of Argyle, the earl of Hertford, and 
others. On the following day, the admirers of pomp- 
ous proceſſions were gratified with the ſolemn progreſs 
of the court from Greenwich to Weſtminſter. 9 
A general change of the miniſtry now took place. 
Lord Townſhend had already been appointed to ſucceed 
Bolingbroke; and the other ſecretaries, Bromley and the 
earl of Mar, were obliged to give way to Stanhope and 
the duke of Montroſe. Lord Cowper became chancel- 
lor of Great-Britain ; the earl of Nottingham, preſident 
of the council; the earl of Wharton, keeper of the privy 
ſeal ; the duke of Devonſhire, ſteward of the houſehald; 
and the duke of Somerſet, maſter of the horſe. The duke 
of Marlborough was declared captain-general of the 
forces, and maſter of the ordnance: Pulteney obtained 
the office of ſecretary at war; and Walpole, thax of pay- 
maſter of the army. 'The treaſury being put in com- 
miſhon, lord: . 


aſſociates 
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* 2 aſſociates were ſir Richard Onſlow (chancellor of the 
exchequer), ſir William St.-Quintin, Wortley Montagu, 
and Methuen. The earl of Orford, fir George Byng, 
fir John Jennings, and four other commiſhoners, were 
employed in the direction of the affairs of the admiralty; 
and Aiſlabie received the appointment of treaſurer of 
the navy. The privy council being diffolved; no Tories 
were admitted into the new aſſembly, except ſome of 
thoſe, who had lately voted with the Whigs in the houſe 
of peers. The council of Ireland alſo underwent a 
conſiderable change; and the new vice-roy of that realm 
Was the earl of Sunderland, while * new amber 
was Alan Broderick. 
HBeſides theſe diſtributions of important offices, mary 
titular honors were granted before the coronation. The 
lords Halifax, Hervey, Rockingham, Oſſulſton, Chan- 
dos, Paget, Pelham, and Guernſey, were promoted to 
the earldoms of Halifax, Briſtol, Rockingham, Tan- 
kerville, Caernarvon, Uxbridge, Clare, and Aylesford. 
Boyle was adyanced to the peerage by the ſtyle of baron 
of Carleton ; and fir Richard Temple was dignified with 
the baronial title of Cobham. ' Four peers of Ireland 
(the earl of Thomond, the viſcount Caſtleton, and the 
barons Sherard and Pierrepont) became peers of Great- 
Britain. The vacancies in the knighthood of the Gar- 
ter were filled with the dukes of Bolton and Rutland, 
and other nobles of the Whig party. 
OR. 20, The coronation/was ſolemniſed with the uſual pomp; 
and, on that day, joy and feſtivity pervaded the realm. 
Exceptions to this remark, however, appeared in ſome 
towns, in which the populace, diſſatisfied with the new | 
government, excited riots. Though ſome of the delin- 
- . quents were puniſhed, the ſame party continued to give 
. occaſional manifeſtations of diſcontent. 


*%. 


In 
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In the interval berween the king's arrival and the 4 
meeting of a new parliament, he mingled, with his at 
tention to domeſtic politics, the conſideration of foreign 
affairs. The French monarch not having ſtrictly 
obſerved that part of the treaty of Utrecht which re- 
ſpected the ruin of Dunkirk, Prior was directed to pre- 
ſent a memorial to him, ſtating, that the harbour had 


80 


roi 


not been filled up, that the dykes of the old canal had 


not been entirely deſtroyed, and that the foundations of 
another, calculated for the formation of a better 


port than the former, had actually been laid near Mar- 


dyke. An anſwer was quickly given, affirming, that 
the diſputed article had been properly executed, and that, 
as the deceaſed queen had refuſed to agree to the conti- 
nuance even of one of the three fluices of Dunkirk, 

though the French miniſters had repreſented the neceſſity 
of an outlet for preventing the ĩnundation of the country 
from the neighbouring canals, Lewis had been obliged 
to give orders for-making a new canal of ſufficient di- 
menſions for the regular diſcharge of the water from the 
others. Theſe allegations not being ſatisfactory, the 
earl of Stair delivered a freſh memorial, inſiſting on a 
ſtrict adherence' both to the letter and the ſpirit of the 
treaty ; and, on the renewed declaration of Lewis, in 
contradiction to the charge of neglect and evaſion, the 
affair reſted for ſome times. 

As the emperor and the Dutch were treating with 
regard to the barrier of the latter, George found it ex- 
pedient to interfere, leſt the republic might have been 
favored to the prejudice of 'Great-Britain. He alſo pro- 
moted the concluſion of a peace between Spain and Por- 
tugal, of which he became guarantee, He, at the ſame 
time, endeayoured to procure a removal of thoſe diffi- 

3. Lamberty, tomes viii. et ix, 


culties 
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E D. culties which affected die ade berwoen his ſubjects d 
T'S thoſe of Philip. 


The ſtate of the north of Europe likewiſe attracted 


the notice of the king. Charles XII. of Sweden, after 


an exile of five years in the Ottoman dominions (during 


which, his intrigues had kindled a ſhort war between the 


Turks and the Ruſſians), had returned within his own 
frontiers ; and he was now employed in cruſhing the 
efforts of his combined enemies. George, who was: 
ever intent on the augmentation of his power in Ger- 


many, had received the duchy of Bremen and the prin- 


cipality of Verden, in mortgage for a loan with which 
hegratified the king of Denmark, who. had wreſted thoſe 
provinces from the Swediſh monarch. Charles was in- 


cenſed at this compact; and he not only encouraged 


the ſeiſure of all Britiſh ſhips, trading to thoſe ports in, 
the Baltic which had been taken from him by the Moſ- 


covites, but reſolved to haraſs the king by ſupporting 
the claim of the pretender, and to chaſtiſe the elector by 


an invaſion of the Hanoverian territories. George, thus. 
threatened in his two capacities, became more eager to 
complete, by a purchaſe, his acquiſition of Bremen and 


Verden; and, though he concluded that the Swede would 


be too much occupied in other ſchemes to be able to exe- 
cute his menaces, he prepared to embark in a confe-. 
deracy againſt him. 

In the proclamation by which the king ſummoned a 


new parliament, he introduced reflexions, and gave ad- 


vice, the omiſſion of which would have been more pru- 
dent. He animadverted on the . deſigns of evil men, 
who had teſtified their diſaffection to his ſucceſſion, and 
who, « with the utmoſt degree of malice,” had miſre- 
preſented. his uniform endeavours for the preſervation. 


of the conſtitution, MN Nc by many falſe ſug- 


geltions,”? 


* 
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geſtions,”. to render him an object: of ſuſpicion to his A. D. 
people. He proceeded to obſerve, that he had found te 


public affairs of the realm under the greateſt diffieulties, 
as well in reſpect of trade, as of the national debt, which 
had been greatly augmented ſince the concluſion of the 
war. He therefore truſted, that the electors would 


+ ſend up to parliament the fitteſt perſons to redreſs tlie 


preſent diſorders,” and would have a particular regard to 


ſuch as evinced a firm attachment to the proteſtant ſuc- 


ceſſion, (when it was moſt, in danger.” This was 
the language of a partiſan, rather than of a liberal mo- 
narch; but it was ſuggeſted to George by the zeal of the 
Whigs. | 


Spencer Compton for their ſpeaker. At a ſubſequent 
meeting, the chancellor read the ſpeech which had been 


When the two houſes aſſembled; 'the commons choſe Mar. T. 


prepared: for the king, who, though he attended at the Mar.2r. 


time, was unwilling to deliver a public harangue in a 
language with which he. was little acquainted. * It con- 
tained expreſſions of gratitude for the zeal and firmneſs 
of the friends of his title; complaints concerning the non- 
performance of ſome of the conditions of the peace, the 
obſtructions to which trade was expoſed, the ſurpriſing 
increaſe of the public debt, and the alienations'and de- 
ficiencies of the civil liſt; an intimation of the hoſtile 
views of the pretender ;' and profeſſions of regard on the 
ang and the happineſs of his ſubjects. 

The addreſs of thanks, offered by the Whig peers, 
W among other points, to “ the recovery of the 
reputation of this kingdom in foreign parts; the loſs of 
which was by no means to be imputed to the nation in 
general.” Theſe expreſſions were cenſured by lord 
Bolingbroke and others, as diſhonorable to the memory 
of Anne; but they * as reflecting only on 

Vo“. VII. EO her 
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A.D. her evil Adios. and were retained on a diviſion, in 
7 . which the influence of the court prevailed by a great 
majority. The addreſs of the commons alſo occaſioned 
a a debate, as it condemned the peace, and»other meaſures 
of the late miniſtry; but the . wanne the * 
tion of it 4. | 

It was not to be capected, that the ow 3 
obnoxious as it was to the cenſure of impropriety, would 
April g. paſs without notice. Sir William Whitelocke pro- 
nounced it unprecedented and unwarrantable- Wynd- 
ham, with greater boldneſs, affirmed, that it not only de- 

ſerded thoſe epithets, but was * of dangerous conſequence 
to the very being of parliaments. For theſe reflexions, 
he was ſubjected, by a vote of the houſe, to a repri- 
mand from the ſpeaker, as having advanced an injurious 
cm which he declined to juſtify or ſupport. | | 

As the Whigs menaced the ejected miniſters with the 
N of parliamentary indignation, and ſeemed diſpoſed 
to proceed even to ſanguinary puniſhment, Bolingbroke, 
who knew himſelf to be an object of their high reſent- 
ment, retired to Dover in diſguiſe, and ſought refuge in 
France. The earl of Oxford, truſting to his ſup- 
port of the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, reſolved - to brave 
the fury of the ſtorm; and intimated to the commons, 
by the medium of his brother, that he ſhould by no 
means 'thrink from a ſevere ſcrutiny of his conduct. 
| Secretary Stanhope having produced a variety of papers 
April 9. relative to the peace, the houſe referred them to a: ſecret 
committee, compoſed of twenty-one perſons; of whom 
the chief (beſides that miniſter) were Walpole, Pulteney, 
Onſlow, Jekyll, the earl of Hertford, lord F * and 


lord Coningſby. 


4. In che upper houſe, the votes were in the proportion of two. to 
1 to 33; ** the lower, there appeared 244 againſt 138. 
; A | Wulle 
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houſe proceeded to the diſcuſſion of other points. For 
te ſettlement of affairs of finance, the accounts of pre- 
ceding years were accurately examined ; and the de- 
ficiencies of various funds were aſcertained. - Warm de- 


bates aroſe from a propoſal for the grant of ſuch an ad- 


; While the committee proſecuted thoſe inquiries which — 2 
tended to criminate the authors of the pacification, the = 


dition of revenue, as might compenſate the inſufficiency * 13. 


of the funds aſſigned for the produce of 700,000 pounds 
per annum, which had been allowed to William and 
Anne; but this grant, though reprobated as unneceſ- 
ſary, received the aſſent of the houſe 5, The Tories 
recommended the appropriation of a ſeventh part of 
this income to the maintenance of the prince of Wales; 
a ſuggeſtion which was diſcountenanced as tending to 


divide the royal family. They alſo moved for the re- 


trenchment of unneceſſary penſions ; but the courtiers 
argued againſt the reſtraint of the king's beneficence, 
and procured the failure of this motion. 

The military eſtabliſhment met with ſome oppo- 
fition, from a proſpect of the danger to which a ſtand- 
ing army might expoſe the liberties of the people. 
But the expediency of a ſmall force was vindicated on 
the grounds of national ſecurity, particularly as the 
friends of the exiled prince entertained views of hoſti- 


lity. In the bill for the regulation of the forces, ſome 


of the Tories aimed at the incorporation of a clauſe, 
| which would have prevented the diſcretionary removal 
of troops, from Scotland, or any other part of the 
king's dominions to which they were affigned by the 
bill, to England, or other quarters, in which their oc- 
caſional aid might ſeem requiſite : but ſeveral peets, 
among whom the duke of Maplborough ſpoke, reſiſt- 


"$ The annual addition was fixed at 120,000 pounds, 
SY ed 


; "9 ed the clauſe with ſucceſs, alleging that it might en- 
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danger the nation, in caſe of an invaſion, or an inſur- 


rection, ſupported by a force exceeding that which 
n ſtationed in the ſcene of commo- 


tion. 


June g. - After you inveſtigation, the a committee pre- 


ſented a copious report to the houſe. It contained a 


detail of che negotiatory proceedings of the late mi- 


niſters, whom it accuſed of having baſely betrayed the 
queen, their country, and the allies, and of having 
traitorouſly acted as the enemies of Great - Britain and 
the partiſans of France. The next day, the chairman 
(Walpole) moved, that lord Bolingbroke ſhould be 
impeached of high treaſon; and, notwithſtanding the 
allegation of ſome ſpeakers, that nothing was ſtated 
in the report which really amounted to that erime, the 
motion was adopted without a diviſion. Lord Co- 
ningſby then propoſed the impeachment of the earl of 

Oxford, as the chief author of the late criminal mea- 
ſures. , Edward Harley juſtified his brother, as having 


acted by the queen's orders, and concluded a peace 


which had received the approbation of parliament. 
Foley repreſented it as unjuſt. to ground a charge of 
treaſon - on the report, before the houſe had fully 
examined it. Jekyll, though he was of the court 
party, and believed the evidence to be ſufficient for the 
conviction of Bolingbroke on the ſtatute of Edward III. 
intimated a doubt whether there were adequate grounds 
for impeaching che earl: but it was replied, that oral 


teſtimony might alſo be found againſt him; and the 


houſe agreed to the motion. The next object of accu- 


ſation was the duke of Ormond. When Stanhope 


june 21. moved for the impeachment. of this nobleman, ſeveral 


members of both parties ſpoke. in his favor; and it was 
| A n 
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ſtrongly urged, that, even if his delinquency ſhould be A. b. 


heinous crime of treaſon. But, as he was ſuſpeCted of 
encouraging the ſeditious behaviour of the mal-contents, 
by whom his name was frequently uſed as the fignal of 
tumult, it was reſolved (by a majority of 47) that he 
ſhould be impeached of high treaſon. Aiſlabie then 
called the attention of the houſe to the criminality of 
the earl of Strafford, againſt whom a vote paſſed, not 
indeed for treaſon, but IP for high crimes and . 
meanors ®. 

Againſt the earl of Oxford twenty-two articles were 
prepared. Theſe imported, that he had commenced a 
ſecret negotiation, and concluded a private treaty with 
France ; that he had aſſumed, without authority, the 
royal power; had adviſed the fatal ſuſpenſion of arms, 


and given other traitorous counſel ; had rendered the 


queen the organ of falſehood ; had endeavoured, by 
improper. creations of peers, to deſtroy the independency 
of the upper houſe ; had obtained pecuniary grants for 
himſelf and one of his relatives; and had gratified, in a 
ſimilar way, the widow of James II. as well as an 
out- la wed Iriſh papiſt whom he had received as a foreign 
miniſter. Theſe charges, being adopted by the com- 
mons, were communicated, at different times, to the 


peers, before whom the earl Was impeached in form. July 9. 


The Tories propoſed, that the judges ſhould be deſired 


to give their opinion, whether the heads of accuſation 


amounted to treaſon; but this motion was rejected. 
When the. oppoſite party moved, that the delinquent 
ſhould be committed to ſafe cuſtody, the earl briefly 


ſpoke in his own vindication. He juſtified the peace 


itſelf, and the. meaſures which had been purſued, or 


6. Chandler s Debates, vol, vi. 
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Rn the accompliſhment of it; repreſented the reluctance 


of ſome of the allies as the cauſe: of its being leſs be- 
neficial than it might otherwiſe have been; and affifm- 
ed, that he had always acted by the queen's immediate 
directions, and had never been guilty of any violations 
of law. In conſideration of his ill ſtate of health, the 
houſe forbore, for ſome days, to ſend him to the Tower; 
but, when he ſolicited a further delay, it was not grant- 
ed to the extent which he wiſhed, though one of his 
phyſicians declared, that the intended impriſonment 
would endanger his life. The earl of Angleſey, in 
condemning the- proceedings againſt him, was hurried 
by his zeal into a warmth of expreſſion. which gave 


t offence. There was reaſon to fear, he ſaid, that theſe 


| Aug. 6, 


violent meaſures would make the ſceptre ſhake in the 
king's hands. Being ordered to explain himſelf, he 
alleged the frequency of riots as a proof that the peo- 
ple were averſe to theſe impeachments ; and, in recom- 
mending moderation to the houſe, he declared himſelf 
to be actuated by a loyal zeal for the ſecurity of the 
preſent ſettlement : he therefore truſted, that their lord- 
ſhips would pardon any effuſions which might appear 
to be warm or indiſcrete “. 

The articles which were adduced againſt lord Boling- 


broke charged him with having promoted a clandeſtine 


treaty, adviſed the queen to leave the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy in the hands of her enemy the duke of Anjou, 
betrayed her counſels, and ſuggeſted to the French the 


means of recovering Tournay. When he was im- 


peached before the lords, they ordered his immediate 


arreſt, though his abſence from the realm was well 


known. A bill was now prepared by the commons for 
attainting him of high treaſon, in default of the ſurren- 
7. Proceediogs of the Houſe of Lords, vol. li. 
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der of his perſon to the demands of juſtice, The A. D. 


charge againſt the duke of Ormond related to his cor- 
reſpondence and concert with Villars, and his refuſal 
of co-operating with. the confederates, whom he be- 
trayed to the French commander. The duke having 
followed the viſcount into France, a bill of proviſional 
attainder was alſo brought forward againſt him ; which, 
as well as the former, paſſed both houſes, with a pro- 
teſt from the Tory peers. The articles againſt the 
earl of Strafford accuſed him of having adviſed the 
truce and other improper meaſures, and of having 
treated the houſe of Hanover with inſolence and con- 
tempt. | 
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The two houſes having continued to ſit till the au- 
tumn, the king then commanded them to adjourn. In sept. zr. 


the ſpeech which the chancellor read for him, he took 
notice of a rebellion which had actually broken out in 
North-Britain, and lamented the deluſions and preju- 
dices of thoſe who could expect to ſecure their religion 
and liberties by encouraging the aims of a popiſh pre- 
tender. Of the riſe, progreſs, and extinction of this 
rebellion, we proceed to give a connected detail. 


- 
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The pretender, prepares "far. an invaſion. — His — 
N rebel in Scotland; — and alſo i in the north of England. he 


A drawn battle takes place near Dumblane,— The inſur- 


A. D. 
1715. 


Fents are attacked at Preſton with ſuceeſs— James lands 

in Scotland; b he is fron obliged to retire ;—and the 
rebellion is totally cruſhed. — Ilie earl of Derwent-water, 
lord Kenmuir, and others, fe uffer death, 


" Bat the affection and the prejudices of his fiſtet, 
the chevalier de St. George had long flattered himſelf 
with the attractive proſpect of the Britiſh ſueceſſion; 


but, when he found that ſhe had taken no effective ſteps 


in his favor, he was diſappointed and incenſed. His 


hopes of aid from France had induced him to haſten to 
Verſailles on the death of Anne; but he had received 
an unexpected check, being ordered to retire without 
delay from the French territories. Lewis, declining in 
years and in ambition, was unwilling to rouſe the 
hoſtile energy of a nation, from whoſe arms he had 
ſeverely ſuffered, by the ſupport of an exploded claim, 
or the maintenance of a cauſe which ſeeraed to be 
hopeleſs. James, however, could not ſubmit with 
patience to the thoughts of diſappointment. He was 
encouraged by his friends to riſque another attempt ; 


and, when he reflected on the ſtrength of his party in 


Scotland, and the number of his Engliſh adherents, he 
reſolyed' to engage in the difficult taſk. of dethroning 
his 
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- his. German rival. Soon after his late retreat from A D. 
France, he had iſſued a declaration from his court at , 


Plombieres, proteſting againſt the Hanoverian preten- 
ſions, and aſſerting his ſole and indefeaſible right to 
the crown of Great-Britain. When copies of this 
proteſtation were ſent to England, the envoy of the 
duke of Lorrain was forbidden to appear at court, as 
his maſter, by permitting the reſidence of the king's 
avowed enemy in his dominions, 5 might be deemed an 
encourager of the hopes of that elaimant; and, on this 
prohibition, he was recalled by the duke, who did not 
| think proper to expel an unfortunate prince from his 
territories. . 

Though deliberate reflexion might have diſcouraged 
the fautors of the claim of the chevalier, the counte- 
nance which they had received, near the cloſe of the 
late reign, had ſo elevated their hopes, that even the 
willing acquieſcence of the nation in the recognition of 
George, and the revival of the power of their deter- 
mined adverſaries, did not deter them from engaging 
in ſchemes of inſurrection. To try the temper of the 
people, they kindled occaſional tumults; and, though 
theſe were checked by an act againſt riots”, they ſtill 

r. This ſtatute provided, that, if twelve-or more perſons ſhould-tu- 
multuouſly remain in a body, for one hour after a ſolemn requiſition 
made by a magiſtrate, in the king's name, for their diſperſien, ſuch 
continuance ſhould be adjudged a capital felony ; that any individuals, 
after ſuch notice or proclamation, might lawfully aſſiſt the magiſtrates 
in the ſuppreſſion of theſe riotous meetings; that all who ſhould pre- 
vent ſuch notice from being given in due form, ſhould be puniſhable 
with death, as well as thoſe who ſhould continue aſſembled for an hour 
from the time of ſuch prevention; that the ſame fate ſhould attend all 
who ſhould demoliſh, or only begin to pull down or deſtroy, any 
building, public or private; and that the inhabitants of the hundred, 


or town, in which fuch demolition ſhould take Tea ſhould be obliged 
to indemaify the: ſufferers, CL 
reſolved 
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reſolved to i de gorernment, and reel on the fr 


The odiderins of the Whig miniſters, in proſiutiiig 


for treaſon the authors of a peace which the partiament 


had countenanced in its progreſs,” and had finally pro- 
nounced to be ſecure, honorable, and beneficial, gave 
great advantage to the diſaffected party, by diminiſh- 
ing the popularity of the king and his adviſers; and 
the fame cauſe ſo ſtrongly rouſed the apprehenſions, 
and inflamed the reſentment, of lord Bolingbroke and 
the duke of Ormond, that they complied with the in- 
vitation of the pretender, and embarked i in his ſervice, 
the viſcount accepting the ſame office which he had 
enjoyed at the court of Anne. 

When James found it uſeleſs to depend on the French* 
cortforufifiance;he was eager for the immediate com- 
mencement of his enterpriſe ; but his friends in Britain 
were, for ſome time, unwilling to enter upon action, 
without the aid of a body of regular troops from the 


continent. He remonitrated againſt this delay, aſſuring 


them of the impoſſibility of obtaining foreign aid; and, 
when they were convinced of the neceſſity of truſting 
to the unſupported exertions of their countrymen, they 
Wan to expedite their preparations. 

While the mal- contents · were on the eve of ines 
rection, the prince who had long been the grand pro- 


ads 21. tector of their party (Lewis XIV.)-died at an ad- 
vanced age. Though the adulation of his ſubjects digni- 


fie&this monarch with the ſtyle of Lows le Grand, he 


was not fully entitled to that honorable deſignation. 


A truly great prince would not have been, as he was, 
a haughty and vain-glorious deſpot, a ſlave to ambition, 
an inhuman perſecutor of the conſcientious vqtaries of 


a @ reformed religion, and a determined foe of the libe!- 
er | ties 


N 
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ties and the rights of mankind. His E of A. B. 


ſcience and literature, and his public works and inſti- 
tutions, were very imperfect compenſations for the miſ- 
chiefs to which his country, and Europe in general, 
were ſubjected by his arbitrary ſpirit, his thirſt of fame, 
and his avidity of dgninion. His ſueceſſor of the ſame 
name (ſon of the duke of Burgundy) being only in the 
ſixth year of his age, Philip duke of Orleans, nephew 


of the defunct prince, became regent of France; and, 


as he was the next heir to the crown, in conſe- 


1715. 


quence of the renunciation of the king of Spain, he 


was diſpoſed to court the friendſhip of his Britannic 


majeſty, that he might ſecure his aid againſt the pro- 


bable attempts of the catholic monarch, whom he ſuſ- 
pected of being inclined to recede from his engagements. 


The partiſans of the pretender, therefore, had no rea- 


ſon to expect that the duke would give them the leaſt 
ſupport or encouragement, 

Before the parliamentary receſs, preparations were 
made for warding off the blow of rebellion. The 
troops were augmented by freſh levies ; and orders were 
ſent for the return of thoſe Britiſh forces which ſtill 
remained in the Netherlands. Naval equipments were 
made for the defence of the coaſt, and the interception 
of James and his partiſans. The activity and vigilance 
of the government were alſo diſplayed, in the ſeiſure 
of ſuſpeCted perſons, and the enforcement of the laws 
againſt catholics and non-jurors. On the day in which 
the king diſmiſſed the two houſes, he commanded, 
with the conſent of the commons, the apprehenſion 
of ſix members, for having conſpired with his ene- 
mies. Three of theſe made their eſcape ; but one of 
them (fir William Wyndham), being doubtful of the 
final ſucceſs of his flight, ſurrendered himſelf. Lord 

Lanſdowne 


* 
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4 p. Lanſdowne was impriſoned ſoon after the adjournment; 


and the earl of Jerſey, lord Dupplin, and the titular 

duke of Powys, were likewiſe confined. C-. x 
Thoſe parts of England in which the diſaffefted 

were the moſt numerous, were the northern and the | 


weſtern counties; and, in Scotlagg, the inhabitants of 


the Highlands, who, ſince the Revolution, had never 
cordially ſubmitted to the government, were the moſt 
ſtrenuous advocates of the chevalier. In Ireland, not- 
withſtanding the very ſuperior number of the papiſts, 
with ſo little zeal did they ſeem to be animated for his 
ſervice, though they doubtleſs wiſhed him to proſper, 
that the miniſtry did not ſcruple to order the tranfpor- 


tation of ſeveral regiments from that * to Great- 


Sept. 6. 


Britain. 


Scotland exhibited the firſt indications of open 3 
lion. The earl of Mar, diſguſted at his diſmiſſion 
from office, concurred with the Jacobite inclinations of 
his countrymen, and zealouſſy embarked in the cauſe 
of the royal exile. Having aſſembled his dependents 
in- arms, he proclaimed the prince at Caſtleton (as 
James VIII. of Scotland), and erected his ſtandard at 
Brae-Mar, - He publiſhed a manifeſto in juſtification 
of his proceedings; urging the obligation of the people 
to obey their rightful king ; remonitrating againſt the 
continuance of the union, as incompatible with the 
privileges and intereſts of the two nations; inveighing 


againſt the unjuſt intruſion of a foreign prince, and the 


ſubſerviency of © a packed afſembly* to his will; and 
promiſing a hearty concurrence in every meaſure 


which might ſecure the proteſtant religion, and the 


' bleflings of law and liberty, under the auſpices Ing 
| parliaments of both Kingdoms *. 
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While the earl was employed in the augmentation A p. 
of his force, the Engliſh mal-contents were beginning . 
to put themſelves in motion. In the weſt, ſchemes 
were formed for the ſurpriſal of Briſtol, Plymouth, and 
other towns ; and many of the provincials were ready 
to riſe at the firſt Ggnal from their inſtigators. But 
the exertions. of the loyal gentry, the arrival of mili- 
tary detachments, and the ſeiſure of many obnoxious 
perſons, prevented that inſurrection which would other- 
wiſe have taken place in this part of the realm, in which 
the duke of Ormond was expected to land. . 
The univerſity of Oxford, inflamed with zeal for the 
hereditary ſucceſſion, partook of the diſaffection of the 
weſtern counties; and the health of king James was a 
common toaſt in the academic parties of conyivial in- 
dulgence. Major-general Pepper, being ordered to ſeiſe 
ſome well-known Jacobites who had retired to that 
town, entered it with a body of troops; and, ſending 
for the vice- chancellor and the mayor, deſired their aſ- 
ſiſtance in the diſcovery and apprehenſion of mal-con- 
tents. He alſo intimated to them, that, if any of the 
ſtudents, or of the citizens, ſhould tumultuouſſy aſſem- 
ble in the ſtreets, beyond the number allowed {by the 
late act againſt riots, he would certainly fire upon 
them. When he had completed his ſearch, he retired 
with his troops and his priſoners. This viſitation hav- 
ing only a tranſient effect, the court ſtationed. a regi- 
ment of. infantry in the town for the reſtraint of ſedi- 
tious practices. 
In che north of England, the moſt i 
the cauſe of James, was Foſter, one of the ſix mem- 
bers of whom George had ordered the arreſt. Being 
joined by the earl of Derwent- water, and other perſons 
of diſtinction, he proclaimed James IL. at Warkworth, 08. 9. 
and 
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A. D. and advanced towards Newcaſtle ; but, being excluded 
a from that town by the loyalty of the inhabitants, he 


but he was an officer of courage and experience, and 


_ repaired to Hexham, ſtill threatening Newcaſtle, 
which, however, was ſoon ſecured againſt him by the 
arrival of fome regular forces. Hearing of the ap- 
proach of the earls of Nithſdale,gg/i intoun, and Carn- 
wath, and the viſcount Kenmuir, who had aſſembled a 
ſmall body in the Low-lands of Scotland, he haſtened 


to meet them; and a junction was eaſily effected. At 
Kelſo, theſe inſurgents were reinforced. by a High- 
land detachment,” ſent-to them by the earl of Mar. 


They neglected an opportunity of attacking lieutenant- 
general Carpenter, whoſe force they conſiderably out- 


numbered; and an attempt upon the important town of 
Dumfries, which they might have reduced with little 


difficulty, was alſo forborne. When it was propoſed 
that they ſhould mareh into Lancaſhire, the High- 


landers refuſed to accompany them; but the ſtrong per- 


ſuaſions of the rebel chiefs prevailed on the greater Re 


| to continue with them. 2 A 


In che mean time, the progreſs of the earl of Mar 
33 the friends of the court. Having received oc- 
caſional acceſſions of ſtrength, he gained poſſeſſion of 


Perth; and, by ſubſequent attempts, extended his quar- 


ters to the frith of Forth. He then reſolved to proceed 
to the ſouthward, that he might join his confederates on 
the borders of England. With about gooo men, he 


advanced towards Dumblane; but his courſe was 


ſtopped by. intelligence, importing, that the duke of 
Argyle, commander in chief of the king's forces in 
Scotland, occupied that town, and a ann mo- 
raſs called Sueriff.muir. 

The general of the royaliſts had a 3500 men; 


had 
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had ſufhcient confidence not to decline an engagement. A. D. 
Suſpecting that the rebels intended to flank him, bn 
made ſome changes in the diſpoſition which he had pre- 
viouſly formed; and, in the midſt of theſe alterations, 
his left wing, commanded by Whetham, was furiouſly 
attacked. The draggons of that diviſion difordered, in 
ſome degree, the oppoſing cavalry; and the infantry, 
for a ſhort time, fought with gallantry; but the High- 
landers, by their ſuperiority of number, and the able 
uſe of their broad ſwords, overpowered all reſiſtance. 
The battalions being driven among the ſquadrons, great 
confuſion enſued: the whole wing fled ; and Whet- 
ham, haſtening to Stirling, prepared the inhabitants for 
dhe expeCtation of a total diſcomfiture of the royal 
army. Fortune, however, was not ſo adverſe to the 
| ayer of loyal Britons. | 
The right wing, led by the duke himſelf, encoun- 
ied] the Scots with ſuch vigor, that they were com- 
pelled to retreat ; but, while he was purſuing them, he 
was in danger of loſing his advantage, from their fre- 
quent attempts to rally, the repreſſion of which re- 
quired his utmoſt exertions. Their central body hav- 
ing chiefly co- operated with their right, the duke's 
X centre, conducted by Wightman, principally acted 
againſt their left. When this officer found that 
the left of the royaliſts had been put to flight, and 
that the conquerors of that diviſion were in good 
order behind him, he ſent a meſſenger to the duke to 
intimate his apprehenſions of an attack. Argyle, hav- 
ing completed the rout of the Scottiſh left, returned to 
the field, and approached the other bodies of the foe ; 
but, as they were adyantageouſly poſted, ke did not 
force them to a renewal of action, which they were 
not 3 to riſque. After ſome hours of mutual 
obſervation, 
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A. D. obſervation, each party ſlowly retired. . The next day, 
che duke carried off the wounded from the field, with 


* 


| viftorious on this occaſion, the def advantage of the 
day reſted with the royal hoſt, as the rebels were con- 


four pieces of cannon which the Scots had left; and, 


et 27 ect pe w . 


Though neither: /of-the proved phowed” compllately 


trained to relinquiſh their intention of advancing; to 
the Engliſn frontiers. Of the duke's forces, according 
to their own account, 290 were killed, and 320 wound- 
ed or captured. On the part of the earl n the 


loſs appears to have been greater.. 
The royaliſts obtained ea more indiſputable triumph 


in the north of England. When, Foſter and his aſſo- 


ciates, having entered Cumberland, approached Pen- 
rich, the provincials were ſo alarmed, that, though they 
had. aſſembled. i in a numerous body, they quickly fled in 
confuſion. Proceeding into Lancaſhire, the rebels 
reached Preſton, where they were joined by many, ca- 
tholics. They were preparing to continue their ſouth- 
erly route, when they were ſurpriſed with. intelligence 


of the approach. of ſeveral regiments under the com- 


mand of Willes. Neglecting the defence of a narrow 
paſs, leading to a bridge over the Ribble, Foſter, their 
inexperienced. general, contented himſelf with barri- 
cading the immediate avenues to the town, and forming 
various poſts within the place, Theſe ſtations were 
attacked by: different bodies, but were ſo reſolutely de- 
fended, that the. afſailants were repelled with loſs. 
The next morning, Carpenter made his appearance 
witha reinforcement ; and his co-operation with Willes 
8 the inſurgents. to -a deſpair of ſucceſs. The 
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pitulation; but he was unable to obtain favorable 


town being completely inveſted, Foſter ptopoſdd a ca- A.D. 
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terms, being obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. The Nov. 14. 


rebels who thus became priſoners nearly amounted' to 
1500; of whom a 
the rebellion in E d was entirely cruſhed, to the 
great joy of the true friends of the conſtitution. 

The earl of Mar was inactive after the battle of 
Dumblane ; and a conſiderable number of his men took 
this opportunity of returning to their habitations. Diſ- 
couraged by the misfortune ſuſtained at Preſton, by the 
loſs of Inverneſs, and by other diſaſters, thoſe who re- 
mained with the Scottiſh general were rather inclined 
to an accommodation with their adverſaries, than to a 


two-thirds were Scots. Thus 


continuance of the war: but the earl was unwilling to 


enter into a negotiation, and held out a proſpect of 
military ſucceſs. At length, the chevalier arrived for 


the encouragement of his partiſans. He landed at nec. 22; 


Peter-head with a very ſmall retinue; and, at Fetteroſſe, 
he exerciſed the funCtions of royalty, in'the formation 
of .a court, and the creation of - peers and knights. 


From the palace of Scone, he iſſued proclamations for A. D. 


augmenting his army, for a general thanks-giving, for 
the ceremony of his vom. and for a parliamen- 
tary meeting. 

The royaliſts were not diſcouraged by the appearance 
of this ſhadow of a king. They knew the weakneſs 
of his underſtanding, and his incapacity for the con- 
duct of a difficult enterpriſe ; and they entertained little 
doubt. of his ſpeedy retreat from the kingdom which he 
had invaded. The. duke of Argyle, being reinforced 
with 6000 men, whom the ſtates-general had ſent over 
for the defence of the proteſtant ſettlement, prepared 
for the expulſion of the catholic intruder. Having 
Vor. VIII. L driven 
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22 D. en the rebels from their poſts between the friths of 


Tay and Forth, he began his march towards Perth, 
that he might diflodge them from their head-quarters. 

The pretendar in vain endeavoured to increaſe his 
Wag by newlevies; and ots WhO had left the 
camp before his Arrival, were Hing to return. He 
Was therefore thb weak to ebje with the combined army 
of Engliſh and Hollanders; 4nd it was reſolved, in his 
conſultatiöns with his friends, that he ſhould return to 
the contient, and wait a more favorable occaſſon of 
afſetting' his native rights. That this reſolution might 
be executed with the greater ſecurity, precautions were 
Dktehifibly taken for a vigürous continuance of the war; 
and preparations were apparently made for the defence 
f Perth, "while it was the ſecret intention of the rebel 
chiefs to &xacuate that town. 

When the duke bf Argyle reached Perth, he found 
that James had fed towards Dundee. Purſuing the 
enemy with Etterity, though the roads were covered 
_\with deep ſnow, the ackive general approached Mont- 
roſe; but He Was informed in his way, that the che- 


Feb. 3. Valter Had eimbürxéd at that port, with the earls of Mar 


and Nelrört, aid öttier individuals of rank. Thiefe 
fugitives Hivitnng arrived fafely in France, che veſſel 
' which conveyed them returned to Scotland for a freſh 
'embarkation of unfucceſsful rebels. The Sedttiſh 
army, retiring to the Higb-lands, ſoon teaſed to be a 
body; ; and the diſperſion Was ſo Well 'condudted, that 
few \ were captured by the purſuets. 
The eaſy extinction of the rebellion might have in- 
duced the King” s chief adviſers to content tfiemfelves 
With the Tacrifice of a fall fruftirber of victims. Tf it 
"was deemed neceſſary that fonie' Nibuld fuffer for Heir 


adherence” to a prince whotn the partiamieht Had ex- 
. cluded 
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duded-from ghe throne, it was nat cogſonant with that 4 
magnanimity Which ſhould adorn 2 ſovereign, to aſſant 
to the immalation of ſo many individuals as ſuffered on 
this gccaſion. But che ,yingictive paſſions of the ani- 
niſters prevailed gyer he dlemency of the monarch. 
Four of Ihe priſoner ken at Preſton, being condemn- 
ed hy a court: martial as deſerters, were ſhot. Eleven 
others, after a regular qtrial at Liverpool, were {ubject- 
ell to. the death of traitors at Preſton: ſix were executed 
at Wigan; and five at Mancheſter. Five others were 

put to death in the ſame county, in the follow ing au- 
tumn. Many were tried in the . metropolis ; but, of 
theſe, only four were capitally puniſhed. The other 
priſoners were either tranſported, or detajned in con- 
fnement till the promulgation of an act of grace ; ex- 
cept;thoſe who were previouſſy pardoned, or ho made 
their eſcape. Of the rebels who were captured in 
North: Britain, we do not find: that any were executed. 

Impeachments were ; inſtituted againſt the earls of 
Derwent- water, Nithſdale, Carnwath, and Wintoun, 
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_ «the viſcount Kenmuir, and the barons W iddrington and 


Nairn; and a bill of attainder was. enacted againſt. the 
earls of Mar and Linlichgow, and other fugitiyes. 
All the. ĩmpeached nobles, gxcept Wintoun, acknoy;- 
ledgad-the truth of the aceyſation; hut requeſted ſyme 


iodulgence for their conſcientious opinions and, prior 


attachments, however, rœpugnant tothe general ſenti- 


ments of the nation. At. the har gf the high court of Feb 9. 


Peers, they received ſentence of death, and Were. re- 


manded to che Lowęr: to . this 


judgment. 

The fate e Su miſguidgl peers 
iniereſted the feelings of. many cen of the [oppoſite 
party ; and ſtrong. intercſſion. was made; for them. In 

pes L 2 addition 


Saw. 
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addition to the applications of others, the wives of 
Nithſdale and Nairn urged their ſolicitations in a mode 


which was conſidered as uncourtly and diſreſpectful. 


When the king was paſſing through one of the apart- 
ments of the palace, they came forth from the con- 
cealment of a window-curtaiP and abruptly threw 
themſelyes at his feet, conjuring him to ſpare the lives 
of their condemned huſbands ; but they did not meet 
with a favorable anſwer, The counteſs of Derwent- 
water, being introduced by ſome Whig peers, made a 
ſimilar application ; ; and the ſame lady, accompanied 
by many other females of rank, appeared in the avenues 
of the two houſes, entreating their interpoſition with 
the king. When petitions for this purpoſe were pre- 
ſented to the commons, fir Richard Steele, Shippen, 
and others, recommended an addreſs for mercy ; but 
the advocates of rigor prevailed, though by a very ſmall 
majority. To the petitions which were offered to the 


peers, greater attention was paid. It was propoſed, 
that his majeſty ſhould be defired to reprieve all the eon · 
demned lords; but the friends of clemency did not fuc- 


ceed in this general motion, which was qualified by a 


reſtriction of the indulgence to ſuch as ſhould appear 


to deſerve mercy. The addreſs produced an indetermi- 


nate anſwer from the king, who merely obſerved, that 
he would « do what he thought moſt conſiſtent with 


the dignity of his crown and the ſafety of his people.“ 


After frequent deliberations in the cabinet, it was 


- reſolved that three of the rebel lords ſhould be put 
to death; Nithſdale, Derwent-water, and Kenmuir. 


| The firſt of the three, however, made his eſcape in 


"the diſguiſe of a female, in the evening which pre- 
- ceded the day appointed for the execution of the fatal 
order. His two friends were not ſo fortunate. Der- 
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went-water, though he ſeemed diſcompoſed as he A. D, 
aſcended the ſcaffold, ſoon rouſed himſelf into firmneſs. Tk 


He read a paper to the ſpeCtators, profeſſing his loyal 


attachment to James IIT. and his diſintereſted inclina- 


tions for the ſervice of his country; expreſſing his wiſh, 
that his death might cggtribute to the © re-eſtabliſhment 
« of the ancient and fundamental conſtitution ; * and 
declaring, that, if the reigning prince had ſpared his 
life, he © ſhould have thought himſelf — never 


« more to have taken up arms againſt him.” After the 


carl's decapitation, Kenmuir was ſubjected to the ſame 

fate; and he, as well as his fellow-ſufferer, repented of 
having pleaded guilty, as ſuch an acknowledgment was 
not altogether conſiſtent with their loyalty to James. 
Both theſe noblemen were reſpectable in their private 


characters. After their death, the earl of Wintoun was 


tried by the peers, and pronounced guilty; but he was 
occaſionally reſpited, and at length eſcaped from the 
Tower, as did his aſſociate Foſter from Newgate, by 
the moghgence or connivance of the topple 
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An aft paſſes fer ſeptennial Par laben — The king enter. 
into alliances with H. olland, Au Aria, and France —He 
diſcovers a projett formed by the king of Swedeht i in ſabot 
5 of the Fretender ;—and ret. the en envoy 7 that prince. 
A. miniſterial Hellen tales place. —4 fi nking fund i 15 
ne An at? of grace 15  proviulgated | 


— 1 Tur: rebellion was not — e ene when the 
Jan ge parliament aſſembled. The royal ſpeech intimated, 
that a proper uſe had been made of the powers which 
the two houſes had granted to the crown * for the pre- 
ſervation ef the public ſafety; that, though the pre- 
tender had probably invaded Scotland , his enterpriſe 
might be conſidered as hopeleſs ; that the rebellion 
ſeemed likely to contribute to the eſtabliſhment of that 
conſtitution which it was deſigned to ſubvert ; and that, 
notwithſtanding. theſe inteſtine commotions, Great- 
Britain had, in ſome meaſure, recovered her influence 
and reputation on the continent. In exemplification 
of the laſt remark, it was obſerved, that the harrier- 
0 4 | treaty was concluded between the em peror and the 
> ſtates-general, under the guaranty of the king ; that 
his catholic majeſty had agreed to articles which would 

x. For railing freſh troops, ſuſpending the habeas corpus act, tf. 
2- As this was the eighteenth day from the landing of James, the 
king had very tardy intelligence of the motions of his enemies. On 
the 2 iſt of of January, however, he had ſufficient authority for inform- 
Tg St phrliambne, that his ivd hall actually landed, and had com- 

| menced the. exerciſe of royalty. s 
1 ; fix 
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fix the trade with Spain on an advantageous baſis; = A 


that a treaty was nearly adjuſted for the rege wal 4 
former alliances between Britain and Holland. Sup- 
of the realm ; and a promiſe was made, importing, that 
all the eftates, which ſhould be forfeited to the crown 
by the conviction of rebels, ſhould be appropriated to 
the extraordinary expences incurred an the defence of 
the Nate. 70 

Tze addreſſes of the lords and commons oyerflowed 
with loyalty ; and both expręſſed great horror and in- 


dignation at the flagitiqus atrocity and unnatural guilt = 


of thoſe who could rebel againſt fo good and gracious a 


prince. The impeachment of the rebellious peexs came 


early under conſideration ; and, that mal-contents might 

be ſeiſed and detained, a bill was quickly introduced for 
continuing the ſuſpenſion of the agt of habeas corpus. 
Shippen condemned this bill as tending to the enggyrage- 


ment of malicious informations, and furnithing mini- 


ſexs with zhe means of opprefling the innocent: he 


therefore recommended ſome proviſions by which un- 
juſt impriſonment might pe prevented; hut the majority 
of the commons diſregarded his ſuggeſtions, as the peers 


did thoſe of lord Harcourt, which related to the * | 


object. 
Wich a view of ſtrengthening the government, hs 


Whigs formed the idea of continuing 4his parliamem, 


in which their party had a deciſive ſway, beyond the 
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time preſeribed by the triennial act. The duke of De- Apr. 10. 


vonſhire broached this hold meaſufe in the houſe of 

peers. He intimated; his opinion, that, in the preſent 

ſtate of affairs, a general election would be attendad 

with great danger; that, though the rebelliqn was ſup- 

preſſed, a ſpirit of — ſubſiſtod; 
L 4 
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A. p. the king's enemies would not neglect che opportunity of 
1 influencing the elections, and af raiſing a ferment 
which might aſſiſt their traitorous views. As it was 
intended that the prolongation ſhould alſo be eſtabliſhed 
for future parliaments, the duke, ſupported that point 
by affirming, that triennial elections cheriſhed the divi- 
ſions of party, and had been found by experience to 
occaſion much greater expences, and more violent and 
permanent heats and animoſities, than were ever known 
before; and that they alſo, by ſeeming to indicate an 
inſtability of government, diſcouraged foreign princes 
and ſtates from entering into an alliance with this na- 
tion. For the general removal of theſe inconveniences, 
and the particular prevention of the dangerous uſe 
which the mal · contents might make of a ſpeedy. diſſo- 
lution of the exiſting aſſembly, he offered a bill for 
L the duration of this —_— all ſubſequent par- 
liaments: | 
On the ſecond: dies of this bill a ſpirited debate 
aroſe, which was opened by tlie earl of Abingdon, who 
obſerved, that the triennial act was juſtly regarded by 
the people as the great ſecurity of their rights and liber- 
ties, and that, if the commons ſhould now vote for the 
repeal of that ſtatute, they would betray the truſt re- 
poſed in them by their conſtituents. Earl Poulet repro- 
, bated the bill as unneceſſary with regard to its immediate 
object, and unconſtitutional: in its general tendency. 
The earl of Dorſet defended it as juſt and expedient. - 
The-act which it would repeal, he ſaid, was an inno- 
vation, and was pregnant with miſchief. It encou- 
\ - raged corruption, ſubjected the conſtitution to the ca- 
price of the multitude, and rendered the government, | 
as it were, triennial. Lord Trevor applauded the wiſ- 
ww and — the act alluded to, and cenſured the 
: E — | : preſent 
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preſent attempt for the abrogation of it, as unjuſtifiable A. N. 
and impolitic. Lord Carteret and other Whigs ſtrong- * 
ly recommended the bill now offered; but the earls of 
Nottingham and Aylesford ftrenuouſly oppoſed it. 

The former of theſe eloquent brothers maintained, that 
frequent and new parliaments were required by the con- 
ſtitutisn ; that an alteration of this practice was pro- 
poſed with an ill grace by the miniſters of a. prince 

| who profeſſedly mounted the throne as the defender of 
law and liberty ; that the people would draw, from ſuch 
a beginning of a reign, an inauſpicious omen; that the 
bill argued a diſtruſt of their loyalty, and an intention 
of governing them by the impulſe of fear; that, if any 
ferment remained in the nation, this' meaſure was ill 
calculated for the repreſſion of it; that the reaſons 
which might operate for the continuance of this par- 

liament, would be at leaſt as ſtrong, and might, by 
the indiſcrete conduct of the miniſtry, be made much 
more forcible (before the end of the propoſed exten- 
fon), for an additional prolongation of it, and even for 
its perpetuation ; that, inſtead of checking expence and 
corruption, the new propoſal would »increaſe thoſe 
grievances, by rendering a ſhare in the legiſlature more 
valuable, and the efficacy of bribery more permanent; 
and that, inſtead of encouraging foreign alliances, it 
would deter other ſtates from entering into meaſures 
with a government which ſeemed ſo weak as to require 
this extraordinary proviſion for its ſafety. "The earl of 
Aylesford contended, that the ſuppoſed ferment of the 
nation was not ſo dangerous or formidable as to juſtify 
or render expedient the long delay of new elections: 
that, if it were really more alarming than it appeared 
to be, it would probably ſubſide before the expiration 
of the triennial term; that the bill would augment the 

| remains 
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a.D: remains of diſaife@tion and would diſguſt even the 
moſt loyal ſubjects, without being of the leaſt ſervice 

to the king; and that, by proper ſteps, his majeſty 

might have united the whole kingdom in his favor, but 
had been ill adviſed by thoſe who pretended to be his 

beſt friends, and who now proſecuted violent meaſures 
which might terminate in their own deſtruction. - The 
arguments adduced againſt the triennial act, formed 
weak grounds (ſaid the earl) for the abrogation of ſo 
good a law: if the expences were more frequent, they 

were at leaſt voluntary; and, if the fucceſsful candi- 

dares endeavoured to repair their profuſion by ſacri- 

| Kieing their independence to the ſmiles of the court, 
the eleCtors had a ſpeedy opportunity of teſtifying their 
refentment by a rejection of the renewed. pretenſions 

of fuch proſtitute repreſentatives. On the other hand, 

the new bill would eſtabliſh a grievance, and greatly 
diminiſh the opportunities of correction or redreſs. 
Fheſe pertinent remarks made no impreſſion on a 

bia ffed majority ; and the bill paſſed through the dif- 
ferent ſtages, the extenſion being fixed for ſeven years 3. 

The ſame bill met with warm eppeſition in the houſe 

. of commons. Shippen, Bromley, and fir Robert Ray- 
 Apr.24.mond, deprecated the enactment of it, as injurious both 
to the ſoveraign and the people, repugnant to the con- 
ſtitution, and threatening miſchievous capſequenees ; 

and they affirmed, that, as far as it reſpected the cap- 
tinuance of the preſent aſſembly, repreſentatives who 
were choſen for three years had no authority ar right 

80 prolong their parliamentary exiſtence beyond that 
term; that, if they ſhould ſo act, they would ceaſe 
8 the truſtees of the public, would exerciſe an 


3. Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords, vol, iii, 


* p 


aſſumed 
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aſſumed and illegal power, and would erect a new con- 8 


ſtitution. Hampden, Steele; and others, vindicated the 
bill, by alleging the right of the legiſlature to repeal, 


extend, or limit, any former acts, and by denying that 
the exetciſe of ſuch right, in the caſe now under debate, 


could juſtly be deemed a breach of truſt, or a deviation 
from legal maxims, as it was rather à ptoper uſe of 
that truſt for the purpoſes of public utility, and was far 
from being incompatible with the true ſpirit of the con- 
ſtitution . By way of conceſſion to their adyerſaries, 
the Whigs propoſed, that this bill ſhould contain 2 
clauſe for diſabling penſioners from ſitting in the houſe; 
but à feparate bill for that os more 
adviſeable by both parties. 

The ſeptennial bill was ſunctioned by a great ma- 
Jority; but it reflects no ſmall diſcredit on thoſe who 
agreed to it; for, beſides being unnereſſary and un- 
juſtifiable with reſpect to the continuance of the ex- 
iſtmg parliament, it was alſo unconſtitutional in dimi- 
_ nithing the general rights of electors and the EE 
of the people. 

No other remarkable debates apy#ar to have SAN 
in either houſe during this ſeſſion; nor were the im- 
peachments of the earls of Oxford and Strafford brought 
to a deciſion. Among the new acts, were theſe : one 


vices for money; one for the regiſtration of the names 
and real eſtates of recuſant catholics ; and one for ex- 
-chading from the houſe of commons all perfons who 


ſould be penſſoned by the crown for any term or num- 


e The laſt ſtacate wes caltulazed w 
6a - baader Debt, val. i | | 


for ſecuring the peace of the Scottiſh Highlands, by 
diſarming the inhabitants, and commuting perſonal ſer- 
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A. : ſtrengthen the efficacy fs clauſe i in a former act, for 
17 

diſabling thoſe who had penſions during er — 
being members of that aſſembly. rr f 


June 26. The king's ſpeech, at the prorogation, end his 


confident opinion of the good effects that would refult 
from the . wholeſome and neceſſary laws” which had 
been adopted with © ſo much ſteadineſs, reſolution, and 
« unanimity.“ Theſe proviſions, he did not doubt, 
would defeat the deſigns and reduce the ſpirit of his 
enemies, encourage his friends, and raiſe the credit of 
the nation. Hence he might reaſonably expect . the 
fruits of a ſettled government.” He lamented, how- 
ever, the inadequate effect which his numerous in- 
ſtances of mercy towards the rebels had hitherto pro- 
duced, the mal- contents having only been encouraged 
by his lenity to a renewal of their inſults upon bis au- 
thority and the laws of the kingdom. | 

Influenced by a natural defire of re-viſiting his na- 
tive country, the king now prepared for a voyage to 
' the continent. By one of the clauſes of the act of ſet- 
tlement, the conſent of parliament had been declared 
neceſſary for that purpoſe; but this reſtriction was re- 
moved by a ſpecific ſtatute. Before the royal departure, 
ſome official changes were made, and ſeveral titular 
cereations took place. The duke of Devonſhire was 
promoted to the ſtation of preſident of the council, in 
the room of che earl of Nottingham, who had been 
_ difmiſſed by the advice of the Whig leaders, as not 
being ſufficiently compliant with their views. The 
ſtewardſhip of the houſe-hold, vacated by the promo- 
tion of the former peer, was conferred on the duke of 
Kent. Stanhope reſigning, for à time, the office 
of ſecretary of ſtate, Paul Methuen (who, in the reign 
of queen Anne, had ſucceeded his father as ambaſſador 
in 
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in Portugal, where he had concluded an abrantagans A. D. 


treaty of commerce,) was ſelected to fill the vacancy. 
Lieutenant-general Carpenter was appointed com- 
mander in chief of the forces in Scotland, and governor 


1716 


of Minorca, on the diſgrace of the duke of Argyle, 


who, notwithſtanding his ſervices in the ſuppreſſion of 
the rebellion, and his parliamentary ſupport of the 
meaſures of adminiſtration, had been ſuddenly deprived 
of his employments, to the great aſtoniſhment of the 
public 5. The honors now diſtributed were theſe : the 
earl of Portland (ſon of the favorite of king William} 
was elevated to a dukedom ; the father of the fugitive 
Bolingbroke was created a viſcount; and fir Fhomas 
Parker, fir Richard Onſlow, fir Robert Marſham, 
lieutenant-general Cadogan, and Thomas Newport 
{brother to the earl of Bradford), were dignified with 
baronies. 

The regency being e to ee of Wales, 


the king, attended by Stanhope, for whom he had à July 2. 


particular regard, embarked for Holland, whence he 
repaired to his Hanoverian dominions. A deſire of 
ſecuring and extending thoſe territories formed the 
ruling principle of his political conduct. We have 
already ſpoken of the mortgage of Bremen and Ver- 
den; countries which George was ſo eager to obtain 
in perpetuity, that he converted the mortgage into a 
permanent acquiſition, and engaged to maintain the 


5+ The diſmiſſion of the duke ſeems to have ariſen from the king's 
reſentment of his warm complaints, reſpecting the inadequate ſupply 
of troops during the late commotions. In one of his private letters 
{ Brit. Mi. , he ſpeaks, in the moſt vehement terms of diſpleaſure, of 
the neglect of the miniſtry; and, as he was warm and open in his 
diſpoſition, he probably intimated his diſcontent, in terms equally 


ſtrong, to the leading members of the cabinet. 
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AD: Daniſh monarch (of whom the provinces were por- 
en chaſecd) in dhe poſſaſſon of the duchy of Sleſ wick, ang 


Fire viii. 


5 Danes, George, in his royal capacity, had ſent out ſir 


to declare war, as elector, againſt the king of Sweden. 
This declaration, which had been promulgated in che 
preceding autumn, was followed by the march of a 


mall army of -Hanoyerians towards the coaft of the 


Baltic. Before this junction of his troops with the 


John Norris with a ſquadron, to protect the Britiſh 
watle againft the violenee of the Swedes, and demand 
ſatisfaction for the loſſes conſequent on the ſeiſure of 
the ſhips of his ſubjects. In: the preſent year, that 
offieer again ſailed to the Baltic with the ſame com- 
miſſion; and Jackſon, the Britiſſi reſidentat Stockholm, 


was ordered to enforce the demand af indemnification, 
as well as to ſolicit a promiſe from Charles, that he 
would never afford the leaſt encouragement to the pre- 
tender, or grant an aſylum tochim or any of his par- 
tiſans. The Swediſh, prince treated · theſe requiſitions 


with contempt, aud perſiſted in his intention of ſup- 
porting the catholic claimant of the crown of -Great- 
Britain. Gortz, a German baron, the favorite coun- 
ſellor of / Charles, formed a regular project. for this pur- 
poſe; and various ſteps were alen 0¹ promoting the 
ſucceſs of the ſcheme . 

To maintain his German n * his 
throne againſt the aims of the ꝓretender and his abet- 
tors, George ſtudiouſly attended to the contraction of . 
foreign alliances. Having ſolemnly renewed the amity 
and confederacy between · this Kingdom and the ſtates- 


general, he endeavoured · to. gain additional ſtrength; by 


entering into a league with the courts of Vienna and 
6. Lamberty, tome . —Hiſtaire de Charles XII. par Voltaire, 
Verſailles. 
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Verſailles. The emperor, aot being ſatisfied with the 
terins of the late general peace, was willing to connect 
himſelf with a prince by whoſe aid he might profit in 
an eventual conteſt with the king of Spain, with whom 
he had not yet concluded a ſeparate treaty; and the re- 
gent duke of Orleans, judging that the friendſhip of 
che Britiſh ſovereign would be of great ſervice to him, 
in caſe of the death of the young king of France, 


gladly agreed to an aſſociation. The alliance with his 


imperial majeſty was firſt adjuſted ; and, though it bore 
the title of a defenſive league, it was eaſy, by the ſo- 
phiſtry of political explanation, to render it offenſive. 
The treaty with France was ſigned in the following 
winter; and it imported, that James ſhould be excluded 
from every part of the Gallic territories ; that no aſſiſt- 


ance whatever ſhould be granted to chat prince or his 
adherents-; that"the canal of Mardyke, and all remains 


of the harbour of -Dunkirk, ſhould: be deſtroyed ; ant] 
that, while France [ſhould ſupport the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, Great-Britain ſhould maintain the devolution 
'of the French crown, as ſettled by the treaty of Utrecht ?. 
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This agreement was notvety acceptable to the French, 


who conſidered it as derogatory to the honor and the in- 
"tereſt of their nation; and ſome objections were made to 
it by the jealouſy of many of the Engliſh, who · were 


apprehenſive that the ſuceours, ſtipulated to be ſent in 


caſe of an invafion or inſurrection, might be employed 


in the ſubverſion of liberty. Though the Dutch rea- 


dily joined in this league, they were leſs willing to 
concur in chat Which had been concluded between 


George arid the emperor, becauſe they regarded ittas 


pregnant with he ſeeds ôf "war. 


1 Lamberty, tomes . et x. 
In 
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with prudence: but his adminiſtration was not marked 
with any momentous incidents. He diſcharged many 


of the rebel priſoners from confinement ; and, at the 
| fame time, diligently attended to the ſuppreſſion of the 


occaſional riots which their friends excited. The chief 


tumult aroſe in the metropolis, where a party of ple- 
beian mal- contents attacked a houſe in which a loyal 
aſſociation frequently met. The. maſter of the houſe 
hot one of the rioters ; and, on the approach of a mi- 
litary detachment, the others fled. All the fugitives, 


however, did not eſcape juſtice ; for five were appre- 


hended, tried on the new ſtatute, condemned, and ex- 
ecuted. On the birth-day of the prince, a riot broke 
out at Oxford, where the ' continuance of a body of 
foldiers gave great diſguſt to the inhabitants: but it 


was ſoon quelled, though it was deemed ſufficiently 
important for the gravity of parliamentary inquiry. 


Diſſenſions prevailed, at this time, in the cabinet. 


The viſcount Townſhend, finding his influence. almoſt 


annihilated by that of Stanhope and the earl of Sunder- 
land (now lord-privy-ſeal), and diſapproving that ex- 
tent of continental connexion to which the king was 
inclined, did not cordially coaleſce with thoſe more 
courtly adviſers ;. and he was removed from his office 
at the earl's inſtigation; but was indulged with the 
lieutenancy of Ireland *. Walpole, who, after the 


| 8. This vice-roalty had been jeligned by the earl of Sunderland; 
and the duke of Grafton and the earl of Galway, being appointed 


lords-juſtices, had preſided in a ſeſſion of parliament, which commenced 
in November, 1715. The two houſes were as loyal as thoſe of Great - 


Britain. They gave their aſſent to various bills calculated ſor the ſe- 


curity of the government; and entered into an aſſociation for the do- 


ſence of the king and the proteſtant ſettlement. 


death 
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death of the earl of: Halifax, and the ſhort enjoyment 


Carliſle, . had ſucceeded to the direction of that board, 
felt the ſame diſguſt which Townſhend had conceived; 
but he {till retained. his high ſtation. - Stanhope, on his 
return from Germany, recovered his former employ- 
ment by the diſmiſſion of the viſcount ; and he was 
ſoon. employed in an affair which ſtrongly excited the 
attention of Europe. 

Having gained intelligence, from the duke of Gn 
of the machinations of baron Gortz, and of a medi- 
tated invaſion from Sweden, his Britannic majeſty re- 
ſolved to act with ſpirit in the defence of his crown. 
Soon after his return to England, he ordered Stanhope 
to communicate to the privy council the diſcoveries 
which he had made; and directions were given for the 
arreſt of count Gyllenborg, the Swediſh envoy, and 
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the ſeiſure of his papers. Major-general Wade, who, Jan. 29. 


with a party of the foot- guards, executed this commiſ- 


ſion, did not ſcruple to break open the count's gſcritoire. 
Such. an. outrage, added to the detention of his perſon, 
arouſed the indignation. of his diplomatic brethren, who 
loudly. complained of this infraction of the law of na- 
tions, which, indeed, could only be juſtified by the 


emergency of the caſe, and by the knowledge of the 


intrigues of the obnoxious envoy with the Britiſh mal- 
contents. To allay the diſguſt of the foreign miniſters, 
Stanhope and Methuen. intimated to them, by letter, 
that the ſiniſter practices of the count, who had en- 
 deayoured to kindle a rebellion in Great-Britain, which 
was to be ſupported by foreign troops, had deprived 
him of all claim to the proteCtion of the court at which 
he reſided, and to the privileges which were otherwiſe 
due to his ſtation ; and that, when their reſpective 

. VIII. M maſters 
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maſtets ſhonld be acquainted with his unjuſtifiable con- 
duct, there could be no doubt of their affent to the ex- 
pediency and neceſſity of a meaſtfre * We | 
firſt view, appear violent b. (i 

The arreſt of the Swediſh count was s Toh followed 
by that of baron Gortz. So ready were the Dutch to 
gratify their royal ally, that, as this noblemitin was then 
in their territories, they ſeiſed both his perſon and his 
papers, at the requeſt of the Britiſh reſident. George, 


| pleaſed at this extraordinary inſtance ef ſubſerviency 


to bis will, ſ6iit 4 letter of thanks to the ſtates, and 
promiſed to take every opportunity of requiting the 
favor; defiring alſo, that the baron and his two ſecre- 
taries might be detained in ſafe euſtody, till the ſchemes 
which they had concerted ſhould have been fully inveſ- 
tigated. Gortz- juſtified his concern in the project for 
the invaſion of Scotland, by alleging; that the conduct 


of George merited ſuch treatment, às he had not only 


pofleſſed himſelf of territories which had been unjuſtly 
taken from the Swedes, and had, in his electoral oapa- 
city, entered into open war againſt them, but, as king 
of Great- Britain, had ſent. à fleet to the Baltic, which, 


| inftcad of confining itſelf to the protection of com- 


merce; had joined the Daniſh and Ruſkan armaments. 
Charles retaliated the violence offered'to his repreſenta- 


tive in England, by arreſting the Britiſh reſident at his 
court; and he alſo abridged the Hberty of the diplomatic 
agent of the ſtates, for the affront which his dignity 


had received in the perſon of Gortz. But he was un- 
willing either to diſclaim or avow his Voſtke intention 
e Britain o 10 
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When the parliament re- aſſembled at Weſtminſter, A-D. 
it was ſtated from the throne, that alliances had been Feb. 20 


formed for the ſecurity of the kingdom, and that ſome 
of the defects in the treaties of Utrecht had been reme- 
died by late conventions; but that, though the govern- 
ment was thus ſtrengthened and ſupported, and the trade 
and credit of the realm were in a flouriſhing ſtate, the 
mal-contents had not been deterred from a renewal of 
their traitorous intrigues, and had even encouraged” a 
foreign power to diſturb the peace of their native 
country ; that the-preparations for a Swediſh invaſion 
rendered it neceſſary to poſtpone that reduction of force 
which would otherwiſe have been adviſeable; and that 
pecuniary ſupplies would be requiſite for the national 
defence. Copies of the letters which had been ſeiſed in 
the habitation of the Swediſh envoy, were immediately 
preſented to both houſes ; and it appeared from thoſe 
papers, that, with the aid of a ſum of money from 
the principal friends of the chevalier de St. George, a 
fleet was to be equipped for the conveyance. of a 
Swediſh army to North-Britain ; but the plan was not 
digeſted or matured. The majority of the members 
teſtified great indignation at the inſolence of Charles, 
and the malice of the Jacobites; and loyal addreſſes 
were.readily voted. A bill was prepared for the pro- 
hibition of commerce with Sweden; but it was not 
deemed prudent to adopt a motion which was made in 
the lower houſe, for adviſing the King: to declare war 
againdt that nation. 
By the bill which provided ee puniſhment of mu- 
2 and deſertion; 32, O00 ſoldiers were allowed for 
the preſent year, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of 
the Tory peers, who complained-of the eontinuance of 
ſuch a force i in time of peace. In cke diſcuſſion of this 
M 2 | bill, 
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5 by bill, complaint was made of the &forders committed by 
a the ſoldiery, particularly at Oxford, where, it was af- 
firmed, the late riot had been occaſioned by military 
inſolence. Aſter a regular inquiry into that affair, and 
-# warm debate, it was voted by the lords, that the riot 
had been kindled by the diſaffected party, and that the | 
Toldiets had only performed their duty. a | 
The demand of a ſupply, for enabling his majeſty 
to concert ſuck meaſures with foreign powers, as might 
prevent any future charge or apprehenſions from the 
deſigns of che king of Sweden againſt this nation, in- 
flamed the diſcontent of the members of oppoſition. 
EE The royal meſſage was condemned as inconſiſtent with 
che uſege "of" parliament, ſupplies being only granted 
on eftimiates,” and for Rated ſervices 7 and it was urged, 
in ſucceſſive debates (by Shippen, H ungerford, and 
others), that new alliances were unneceflary ; that the 
; ſecurity of the late German acquiſitions formed the real 
object of the court; that it was impolitic to ſubſidiſe 
foreign princes; who would only affiſt us while we con- 
tinued to feed their avidity with grants exceeding the va- 
lue of their aid; and tliat the welfare of the nation would 
be better promoted by the forbearance of continental en- 
| Yagoments.” Stanhope defended- the requiſition of his 
ſovereign, on whoſe. wiſdom, honor, ceconomy, and 
rogard for the true intereſt of the nation, the houſe, 
he ſaid, might ſafely rely; and he was of opinion, that 
none could refuſe to comply with this meſſage, ex- 
cept thoſe © who were not the king's friends, or who 
« diſtruſted the integrity of his miniſters.” This re- 
mark would not have given offence, if it had been con- 
fined to the miniſters; but the reference to the throne 
produced a cenſure from an independent member, by 


whom” it was s deemed bighty indecent to repreſent, as 
1 5 Enemies 
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with honeſt freedom, or were unwilling to ſubmit, 


with indiſcriminate ſervility, to the dictates of his coun- 
ſellors. The triple alliance (or that which Great- 
Britain had recently concluded with France and Hol- 
land) being mentioned among the reaſons of avoiding 
new confederacies as ſuperfluous, Stanhope intimated, 


that, from the unpopularity of that treaty in France, 
little dependence could be placed on its permanency, 
whatever inclination the regent himſelf might have for 
the ſtrict obſervance of his word; and that it was 
therefore expedient to enter into other connexions. 
Craggs, a young and promiſing ſpeaker, concurred 


with the miniſterial party ; and enforced the neceſſity 


of new alliances, from the proſpect of an interruption 
of the harmony between the king and the czar of 


165 
enemies of the king, all who delivered their ſentiments A. D. 


1717. 


Moſcovy. It was at length reſolved (by a majority Apr. 9. 


of only four voices), that a ſupply ſhould be Wen 
for the promotion of the king's views. 

The ſtrong oppoſition manifeſted on this occaſion, 
alarmed the court; and, as the influence of lord 
Townſhend was ſuppoſed to have been exerted againſt 
the grant, he was immediately deprived of the Hiber- 
nian vice-royalty. On the following day, Walpole 


thought proper to retire from a cabinet which he could | 


not govern, and which he conſidered as too obſequious 
and Germanic; and Methuen and Pulteney followed 
the example of reſignation. The duke of Deyonſhire, 
ſoon after, relinquiſhed his ſeat at the head of the 
council; and the earl of Orford ceaſed to retain his 
poſt of firſt lord of the admiralty. The duke of Bol- 
ton was now declared lord- lieutenant of Ireland; and 
his employment of chamberlain of the houſe-hold was 
oed on the duke of Newcaſtle. Stanhope ſuc- 

M 3 ceeded 
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and chancellar of the exchequer ; and the poſt which 


he yacated was beſtawed on the earl of Sunderland; 


while Addiſon, the literary pblitician, was the ſucceſſor 
of Methuen. Craggs became ſecretary at war ; and 
the earl of Berkeley was enges wich the direction of 
the admiralty. | 

The appearance of fo final a majority in the late 
diviſion, and the ſeceſſion of Walpole and his friends, 


by might have induced the king to defiſt from his unpopular 
demand; but he was obſtinate in whatever concerned 


his foreign ſyſtem of politics. Stanhope was directed 


to move for a grant of 250,000 pounds, in purſuance 


of the late meſſage. Pulteney, having expreſſed his 
ſatisfaCtion at the opportunity which his reſignation had 
given him, of aCting with the genuine freedom of a 


. Briton, reprobated the grant of the defired ſupply ; and 


hoped, that, as no Engliſhman could have advifed his 


; majeſty to ſend ſuch a meſſage, the reſolutions of a 


5 Britiſh parliament would make a German miniſtry 
6+ tremble.” Lord 7inch alſo objected to the motion; 


and blamed the ipdiſcretion of thoſe who had ſuggeſted 


the adoption of tuch meaſures as might lead to a rup- 
ture with the czar: Theſe cenſures called up Stanhope, 
who vindicated the king's proceedings with regard bath 
to Sweden and Ruſſia. He ſpoke of the contract for 
Bremen and Verden as a fair purchaſe of territories 
which the Danes had acquired by the fortune of war ; 
and hoped, that, though his majeſty had neyer enter- | 
tained the leaſt thought of involving Great-Britain in 
hoſtilities for the maintenance of his foreign agquiſi- 
tions, a flight: attention to the ſituation of the two pro- 
vinces in queſtion would conyince his auditors of their 


commercial importance, and of the expediency of their 
2 being 
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being in the king's poſſeſſion rather than in that of the 
Swedes, whoſe ſovereign favored the views of the pre- 
tender, or of the Ruſhans, whole inclingtions ſeemed: 


to be eſtranged from George and his allics, r even of 


the Danes, who, however friendly at preſent, might 
not always be on che ſame terms with this nation. 
Prudence therefore required, in his- opinion, that the 
purchaſed provinces ſhould be retained, if a {mall ſup- 
ply could ſerve that pyrpoſe, without embarking this 
country in an actual war. The king's conduct to- 
wards the czar, was he thought, as juſtifiable as that 
which he had purſued with reſpect to the Swediſh mo- 


narch. He had refuſed to become guarantee of the 
conqueſts of the Moſcovite prince, that he might not 


engage the Britiſh ſtate in foreign quarrels ; and, in 


promoting the retreat of the Ruſſians from the duchy | 


of Mecklenburg, he had not only conſulted his elec- 
toral intereſts, of which his royal dignity could not 
be expected to render him negligent, but had acted in 
conformity with the ancient alliances which Great- 
Britain had formed with the Germanic body. The 


motion was adopted by a general committee, without a 


diviſion ; but, when it was reported to the houſe, Ship- 


pen propoſed, that it ſhould be re-committed: it was, 


however, ſanctioned by a majority of 21 votes. 

The diſcontent which this requiſition had produced, 
was in ſome meaſure allayed by an intimation from 
the throne, that a Britiſh fleet had arrived in the Sound; 
that, as the kingdom would thus be relieved from the 
immediate danger of an invaſion, there was an oppor- 
tunity of a conſiderable reduction of the amy; and 
that, with a view of removing all apprehenfions con- 
ſequent on the late rebellion, an act of grace would 


be ſpeedily prepared. Each houſe voted an addreſs of 


M 4 © ' thanks; 
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thanks; but the commons were not unanimous on the 
cho. A debate aroſe from an amendment moved 


by che patriotic Shippen, for the reduction of the army 
to the old eſtabliſhment of guards and garriſons, in- 


ſtead of the intended diſmiſſion of only 10, Oo00 men. 
He was ſupported by Bromley and other ſpeakers; but 
the leaders of the late ſeceſſion did not vote with their 


new friends in this queſtion, which was determined in 


the negative by a great majority. 
As the king had recommended a reduCtion of the na- 
tional debt i, the commons attentively conſidered this 


great object. Walpole, while he preſided at the board 


of treaſury, had concerted a ſcheme for that purpoſe. 
Before it was communicated to the houſe, he had 


moved for a loan at 4 per cent; a diminution which 


alarmed thoſe who had property in the funds, as it was 
apprehended that the intereſt of former loans would be 
brought to a level with the rate propoſed for the new 
ſubſcription. Lechmere, to quiet this alarm, moved 
for a ſolemn declaration, that all parliamentary en- 
gagements ſhould be made good. Walpole obſerved, 
that the houſe would doubtleſs ſhew all poſſible regard to 
Juſtice and public faith ; but he recommended ſuch an 
alteration, as did not contribute th eaſe the. minds of the 
poſſeſſors of ſtock ; for he procured a vote, confining 
the reſolution to the deficiencies of thoſe engagements. 
The new loan meeting with little encouragement while 
this panic continued, Lechmere enforced the neceſſity 
of adopting his propoſition, and deprecated the idea of 


*encroaching on the faith of public ſecurities. Walpole 
Having diſclaimed all intentions of ſuch violation, and 
the houſe agreeing to 5 per cent. for the loan, the ſub. 


11. Which amounted to 45,603,100 pounds, 
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ſcription was at length completed. When accurate A. D. 
financial ſtatements had been communicated to the *7** 


members, Walpole broached his ſcheme. The debts 
of the nation, he ſaid, might be divided into thoſe 
which the parliament had the liberty of redeeming, and 
thoſe which were not ſubject to redemption. With 
reſpect to the former, it was adviſeable, he thought, 
to diminiſh the burthens of the people by a reduction 
of intereſt; for, as the increaſing abundance of money 
rendered it leſs valuable, the public cxeditors could not 
reaſonably expect a continuance of the ſame annual 
benefit which they had received while caſh was ſcarce: 

but, if any individuals ſhould be un willing to ſubmit to 
this alteration, their ſhare of the debt ſhould be com- 
pletely redeemed. The debts of the latter ſpecies, con- 
ſiſting of long and ſhort annuities, might be converted, 
with the conſent of the proprietors, and with proper 
allowance, into ſuch as might be redeemed by the le- 
giſlature. Various reſolutions were adopted for theſe 
purpoſes; and, in all the funds for which above 5 per 
cent. had hitherto been annually paid, the intereſt was 
reduced to that ſtandard, At the ſame rate, the corpo- 
ration of the Bank, in concurrence with the South-Sea 
company, agreed to advance ſuch ſums as ſhould be 
required for redemption : but ſo few perſons demanded 
their principal in preference to the ſtipulated diminu- 
tion of intereſt, that leſs than 500 _ proved ſuf- 
ficient for that diſtribution, 

Three bills were brought forward in 8 of 
this plan, two for the regulation of South Sea and Bank 
ſtock, and one for a general fund. The laſt contained 
a clauſe for the eſtabliſhment of a ſinking fund; by 
which it was provided, that the ſurplus of the appro- 

priated 
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priated revenwes, ariing from the recuAion- of incent, 
and from other cauſes, ſhould be ſolely applied tu the 
_ diſcharge of the national debt. This meaſure flattered . 
the people with the hopes of ſpeedy relief from the op- 
preſſive weight of their burthens ; but, by numiſteria] 
„ 


of their juſt expectations. 


Though. theſe bills were founded on Walpole's 


| Theme, they contained ſome variations, to which he 


objected in their progreſs through the houſe, having by 
that, tyne enliſted in the ranks of oppoſition. In the 
diſcuſſion of theſe points of finance, a warm alterca- 
tion aroſe between him and his ſucceflor in the treaſury, 


who had reflected on the conduct of the former, par- 


tieplarly in the diſpoſal of revexſions. A remark of 


Hungerford checked the violence of the diſpute. Hav- 


mg exprefied his concern at the mutual attacks of the 


miniſter and his late friend, he jocularly remarked, that 


they ought ſtill to be conſidered as « patriots, and fathers 


« of their country; and that, as they had, „ by mi- 
chance, diſcovered their nakednefs,” the other mem- 
bers would beſt ſhow their regard to decency by turning 
their backs upon them, according to the cuſtom of the 
Eaſt. To prevent the progreſs of the quarrel, it was- 


reſolved, on the motion of Boſcawen, that the ſpeaker 


fhould inſiſt pn mutual forbearance and oblivion. _ 
The zeal of the principal adverſaries of the earl of 

Oxford having in a great meaſure ſubſided, that noble- 

man conceived hopes of an acquittal. * Weary of his 


_ confinement, he petitioned the houſe of lords, that it 
might not be indefinite. His friends argued, that the 


: gation ; but a conſiderable majority decided this queſtion 


impeachment was ſuperſeded by the intervening proro- 
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in the negative; and a day was fixed for the earl's trial. A. D. | 
The peers being judicially aſſembled in Weſtminſter- June z, 


hall, Hampden opened the charge; and the maiter of 
the rolls (fir Joſeph Jekyll) was preparing to ſubſtan- 
tiate the firſt article, when lord Harcourt propoſed an 
adjournment. He then moved, that judgment ſhould. 
be given upon the two articles for high-treafon, before 
the commons ſhould be allowed to enter upon thoſe 
which only charged the earl with miſdemeanors ; al- 
leging, that, if he ſhould be found guilty of treafon, 
there would be no occaſion for further proceſs. Lord 
Parker intimated, that'the rules of law required a pro- 
greſs through the whole evidence before the court ſhould 
decide upon any part of the accuſation. The earl of 
Sunderland, and lord Cadogan *?, concurred in oppoſing 
the motion; but it met with the ſanction of the houſe. 
When this vote was communicated to the commons, 
they defired time for an examination of prior caſes of 
impeachment ; and then, in a formal conference, deli- 
yered their reaſons, in writing, againſt the reſolution 
of the lords. The latter perſiſting in their vote, the 
lower houſe requeſted a free conference, that the point 
might be amply debated ; but the peers refuſed com- 
pliance. The commons, diſpleaſed at this treatment, 
abſented themſelves from the hall; and ſir William 
Stricklynd moved for a bill of attainder againſt the earl; 
but no member would ſecond this violent propoſition. | 


The proſecutors not appearing, the lords unanimouſly July 


diſmiſſed the charge, and commanded the immediate li- 


12. This peer was accuſed, during the ſeſſion, of having embezzled - 
ſore of the public money granted for military ſervices; and Pulteney 
and Walpole exerted themſelves againſt him; but the houſe, by a ma- 


jority of ten voices, put a ſtop to the inquiry. 7 
| beration 
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besten of the priſoner. The commons, critic der 
hand, addreſſed the king for the exception of this de lin- 
quent out of the act of grace. His majeſty aſſented to 


their defire; but he had no intention of acting with 
rigor towards the earl, whoſe inclinations for the pro- 


=_ 7 


teſtant ſucceſhon he remembered with gratitude. 

On the laſt day of the ſeſſion, the earl of Sunder- 
land produced the act of amneſty, which the two houfes 
immediately confirmed. The perſons excepted from it 


| (belides the earl of Oxford) were, lord Harcourt, 


o 
— 


Thomas Harley, Arthur Moore, Prior the poet, and 
ſome other individuals; againſt whom, however, no 
proceſs took place. Thoſe rebels who had not already 
received their diſcharge, were now releaſed ; and other 
diſmiſſions followed. 

The king did not take the opportunity which the 
prorogation afforded him, of a voyage to the conti- 
nent ; but he did not neglect a diligent obſervation of 
the politics of foreign powers. 

Directing his attention to the north, he ſtill found 
cauſe of apprehenſion. Charles of Sweden was not 
yet reconciled to him; and there was a proſpect of an 
union between that monarch and the czar Peter, which 
might contribute to the advantage of the pretender. 
Gortz, being reſtored to liberty in the fummer, ſtre- 
nuouſly promoted this alliance; and two princes, who 
had fo long | been rivals and enemies, were on the point 


of being N united «thy the attractions of n 


/ 


intereſt. 1 

The conduct of the king of Spain, who, at the in- 
ſtigation of cardinal Alberoni, prepared for the re- 
covery of thoſe territories of which the late war had 
deprived him, tended alſo to alarm his Britapnic ma- 


a. 
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jeſty. An armament being equipped by Philip, the A. D. 
marquis de Lede invaded Sardinia, and diſpoſſeſſed be 
Imperialiſts of the whole iſland. George endeavoured 
to achuſt all differences between the courts of Madrid 
and Vienna ; bnt, far from ſucceeding in his mediation, 
he involved himſelf in a Spaniſh war. 
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7 H th P. IV. 

A breach alli in the kl Family — Great * tion is 
made in parliament to the military eftabliſhiment.— The 
king ſends a fleet into the Mediterranean. —A quadruple 
alliance is formed againſt Spain under his auſpices, —Sir 
0 corge B g ow « victory over ihe Spaniards. 


A. D. Knorr the A which 3 in the 
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Britiſh dominions, nothing of moment occurred during 
the receſs of parliament. : The ſovereign paſſed his time 
principally at Hampton-court ; amuſing himſelf, in the 
intervals of buſineſs, with the ſports of the field. In the 


autumn, he made an excurſion to New-market, whence 


he repaired to Cambridge. While the univerſity of 
Oxford labored under the ſuſpicion of diſaffection, the 
other academical community was conſidered as ſincère- 
ly attached to the preſent ſettlement ; and the king, 
having purchaſed the valuable library of a deceaſed 
prelate, had lately preſented it to this loyal body. He 
was received with the greateſt reſpect, and elegantly 
entertained. - After his return to Hampton-court, he 
fixed a day for the commencement of another ſeſſion ; 
und, in the intervening ſpace, he was gratified with the 
birth of a grandſon. The enſuing baptiſm was attend- 


; ed with a miſunderſtanding between him and his ſon. 


The duke of Newcaſtle appearing as ſponſor for the 
infant, in addition to the king, the prince of Wales, 
who had intended his uncle the biſhop of Oſnabrug 

g TAY Op gels for 
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for that function, regarded the duke as an Hitruder, A, B. 
who had aſſumed the office without authority, or had 7. 
clanteſtinely deſired his majeſty to name him for his | 
alfociate on this occafivn. Being of an iraſcible tem- 
per, ke could ſcarcely repreſs his wrath during the ce- 

remany; and it was no ſooner concluded, than he aſ- 

failed the duke with the language of indignant reproach. 

The ti ng, reſeuting this behaviour, ordered the prince 

to confine himſelf to his apartment; and, ſuſpecting 

that his ſon chuntenanced ſome of the leaders of op- 

poſition, he not only coninianded him to quit his re- 

ſidence at St. James's palace, but prohibited the future 

viſitauts of the prince from — appearante at 

— 5 wo 
"The Parliament of Ireland had affembled near the 

Hoſe of the ſummer. The court obſerved, with plea- 

fare, a continuance'of the loyalty of the two boufes; 

and, though fore new taxes were impoſed, the people 

derived ſome gratification from a diminution of the lift 

of penſions, and alſo of ths e military cſtabliſdinen in 
that kingdom. 

The lords and commons f Gteat-Blitain, when Nor. 2 

they again met, were informed by his majeſty, that a 
further reduction had been effected in the army, fo as 

to diminiſh it to a number which „ would neither be a 

« burthen to his good ſubjects, nor an encourageritent +- 

eto their enemies to infolt them; and that the con- 

fidence of his parliament had given ſuch weight to his 

endeavours for the general pacification of Europe, as 

would, he hoped, render them finally” fucceſsful. He 

alſo deſired, that a proper method might be purſued ; 

for ſtrengthening the proteftant intereſt ; alluding to a 

repeal of the acts -whigh oppteſſed the diſſenters. 

5 ö When 
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When a ſupply was demanded for che maintenance | 


| Dec: 4. Of the army, objections were made to the number | 


J 


which yet remained. Walpole affirmed, that above 
18,000 men were {till kept up; that the officers were 
far too numerous; and that unneceſſary expences were 


incurred by the preſent management. He and other a 


A. D. 


ſpeakers wiſhed for the continuance of only. 12,000 
men, if it ſhould be deemed neceſſary to ſanction a 
ſtanding army. Shippen warmly condemned the eſtab- 
liſhment propoſed by the court; and, having remark- 
ed, that ſome parts of the royal ſpeech, · ſeemed ra- 
& ther calculated for the meridian of Germany, than 
&« of Great-Britaip,” and that the «only infelicity of 


04 his majeſty's reign was his want of acquaintance 


« with our language and conſtitution,” he entailed upon 
himſelf a vote of cenſure, which was followed by, an 
order for his impriſonment i in the Tower. Craggs \ was 
the chief advocate of the miniſtry in this debate; and 
the houſe agreed to his motion for 16,347 effective | 
men, to be kept up in Great-Britain, Jerſey, and 


Guernſey ; - but, by the exertions of Walpole and his 
- aſſociates, the ſum propoſed by the ſecretary at war, 
for the ſupport of this force, was diminiſhed. The 
attempts of the oppoſing party for procuring a redue- 
tion of the land- tax, for ſubjecting the ſoldiery to a civil 
tribunal rather than a court- martial, and for removing 


the prohibition of trade with the Swedes, were leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful . x | 
The peers warmly « conteſted the affairs of the army. 


| The earl-of Oxford ſpoke with great freedom on. the 


ſubject; condemning a military tribunal as inconſiſtent 


With the rights of Britons, and intimating his ſuſpicion, 


— 
A 1 
& 


1. Chandler's Debktes; vol. vi. 


from 


„„ 
from the great foree {till retained, that ſofne injury was 
intended to the conſtiturion. The duke of Argyle, earl 
Poulet, the earls of Abingdon and Ilay, and other peers, 
concurred with the firft ſpeaker ; but Stanhope (lately 
ennobled by the ſtyle of viſcount), the duke of New- 
caſtle, the lords Cowper, Onſlow, and Coningſby, 
contended, that the propoſed force was neceſſary for 


fuppreſſing domeſtic infurreftion, repelling foreign 
aggreſſion or inſult, and maintaining the alliances of the 


crown ; that no perſon could juſtly apprehend the leaſt | 


danger to.conſtitutional freedom either from the number 
or the regulations of the army ; and that, if the ſoldiers 
were ſubjected to ſome degree of rigor, it was abſolutely 
requifite for the. enforcement of order and n 
among an armed body *. 

The ſtate of the coin was diſcuſſed in both t 
do much ſilver had been exported, and gold imported, 
that the former coin had become ſcarce. It was there- 
fore moved by Aiſlabie, treaſurer of the navy, that the 
value of gold coin ſhould be reduced, with a view of 


1 


Ti. 


leſſening the temptation now exiſ. "ng for the exporta= 


tion of, filyer in return for gold, wil ch, being coined 
into guineas, produced a profit of about ten-pence in 


each; and the king was addreſſed for a prohibition | 


of uttering or receiving guineas at a higher rate than 
twenty-one ſhillings 3, When the lords had debated 
this point, a bill was introduced to prevent the ſilver 
coin from being melted down; but it was not com- 
pleted, 

A bill for veſting the forfeited property of the late 
rebels in truſtees, that it might be _ for puns uſe, 


4. Proceedings of the Lords, vol, iii. 
3 „ 
Tate. 


Vol. vill. N | | met 
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met wich ſtrong oppoſition in the upper houſe. The 
lords North, Trevor, and Harcourt, repreſented the 


intended commiſſion as very expenſive and wholly, un- 
neceſſary, and objected to the exorbitant and uncon- 


ſtitutional authority and juriſdiction, which would be 
given to the truſtees. For the commitment of the bill, 


the court had only a majority of ſeven peers ; and, for 
Soc the final queſtion, the preponderancy of the balance 


did not exceed ſix . 
The two houſes bad an early prorogation; and ſe- 


"il changes i in office were adjuſted. about the ſame 


time. The earl of Sunderland was appointed preſident 


of the council; and, when lord Stanhope, weary of 


his ſtation in che treaſury, reſumed his former poſt, the 
earl ſucceeded him as firſt miniſter ot finance, and 
Aiſlabie as chancellor of the exchequer, Addiſon, find- 
ing that his health declined, and that his miniſterial poſt 


Aid not ſuit his talents, reſigned the burthen ; and his 


retreat made way for the more active and eloquent 


Craggs, whoſe employment was given to Pringle, 


Hampden became treaſurer of the navy, on his reſig- 
nation of a fine- cure. The great ſeal, being relin- 


quiſhed by Cowper, was put in commiſion for a ſhort 


time, and then delivered to lord Parker, with the title 
of chancellor. Beſides theſe removals, ſome augment- 
ations of dignity were granted; Stanhope, Cowper, 


| and Cadogan, being advanced to earldoms. 


During the ſeſſion, a diſcovery was made of the 
treaſonable diſaffection of James Shephard, an appren- 
tice: who was apprehended for having written a letter, 


in which he declared his readineſs to take away the 


4. About b pounds conſtituted the annual value of the forfeited 
real eſtates, The perſonal property, of which an account was taken, 
was comparatively inconſiderable, from the endeavours of the HS of 
* rebels to prevent a full anderer it 


Kkihg's 
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king's life. | Being examined by a magiſtrate, he con- A 


feſſed that he had long cheriſhed ſuch an intention, and 
ſpoke of it as highly meritorious. He was tried and 


condemned 3s a traitor; and ſubmitted with great firm- 


neſs to the execution of the ſentence. Another delin- 
quent ſuffered death on the ſame day, for the murder of 
one of his domeſtics. This was Paleotti, an Italian 
marquis (brother to the ducheſs of Shrewſbury), whom 
all the influence of high interceffion could not 980 
from condign puniſhment. 4 
Before the king prorogued the parliament, he inti- 
mated to the commons, that it would be expedient to 
ſupport his mediatory endeayours by a reſpectable 


armament ; and hoped, that, if he ſhould exceed the 


number of men (10,000) granted for the naval ſervice 


of this year, the houſe would, in the next ſeſſion, pro- 


vide for ſuch exceſs. Having received the anſwer 
which he wiſhed, he proſecuted his preparations with 


alacrity ; and, when the Spaniſh amb iſſador remon- 
ſtrated againſt them, he replied, that, as he was bound 
to maintain the neutrality of Italy, he was juſtified in 


ſending out a fleet when that country was threatened 
with further diſturbance. Sir George Byng was in- 
truſted with the command of this fleet ; and his inftroc- 


tions imported, that he ſhould proceed to the Mediter- 


ranean, and take ſuch ſtations as might be moſt conve- 
nient for repreſſing new hoſtilities ; that, if the Spaniards 
ſhould prepare to invade the kingdom of Naples, or 
any other territories poſſeſſed by the emperor in Italy, 
or make a, deſcent in the dominions of the king of 

Sicily, he ſhould obſtruct their views with all his power; 
that, if they ſhould have landed in any part of Italy by 
the time of his arrival, he ſhould immediately have re- 
courſe to amicable methods of interference ; 'and that, 
on their negle& of his diſſuaſive repreſentations, he 


N 2 . ſhould 
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PC. 2 ſhould mec ir vd and openly oppoſe ban by 

Fer the bebenion of the 480 of candies Abe. 
mer a quadruple alliance was concluded; in Which 
George took a leading part, though an attention to the 
true intereſts of his kingdom might have taught him 
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forbearamce. Articles were adjuſted; as a faundation 
of peace between the emperot and-the king of Spain. 
Charles VI. conſented to relinquiſſi his pretenſions to 
any of che territories which were confirmed to Philip 
by the paciſication of Utrecht, to acknowledge that 
prince as lawful king of Spain, and to admit the 
eventual ſucceſſion of don Carlos, his fourth fon, to the 


_ duehies of Tuſeany, Parma, ant Placentia ; on condi- 


tion that his catholic majeſty, beſides an abſolute re- 


nunciation of all claims to ſuch of the former provinces 


of the Spaniſh. monarchy, as were now in poſſeſſion of 


the emperor, ſhould reſign the reverſionary right of his 


family to Sicily, and agree to the dereliction of that 
land by the new king, who ſhould receive Sardinia in 
exchange. In the treaty of alliance, which was now 


July 22. fgned at London, it was ſtipulated, that the four con- 


— 


federate powers (Great-Britain, France, Auſtria, and 
Holland) ſhould. concur in a reciprocal defence of do- 


mivion, and. in the maintenance of the preſent ſettle- 


ment of each ſtate, and ſhould impoſe the above-men- | 


tioned terms on the kings of Spain and Sicily 5. 


This league was very unpleaſing to the court of 


2 Madrid, as it formed a powerful obſtacle to the views 


of Philip and his prime miniſter. Nor did the duke of 
Savoy approve a convention which tended. to deprive 


him of 2 valuable iſland, and propoſed a very inade- 


quate return ; in 25 5 however, he reſolved to ac- 
WS. ( with a proviſo that the ceſſions of Leopold 


* dun Tray, Nig r wi dil de Lamverty; 
| | ſhould 


GEORGE 
mould be confirmed), 1 ow e . wide © 
the allies. © 

When the Britiſh fleet Savant ar 
George Byng ſailed from Portfmouth with twenty ſtri ps 
of the line. Approaching Cape St. Vincent, he di- 
ſpatched a letter to colonel Stanhope, reſident at the oourt 
of Philip, containing a ſtatement of his'inftxuRtions. 
Alberoni, to whom this epiſtle was ſhown, declared, 
that his maſter was not eaſily intimidated; and would 
by no means recall his troops, or conſent to à ſuſpon- 
ſion of arms; and the king coolly obſerved, that che 
admiral might execute the orders which' he had re- 
ceived; Proceeding to Gibraltar, Byng was {joined by 
vice-admiral Cornwall. At Port-Mation, he took the 
garriſon on board, in exchange for ochor troops; ans 
he at length arrived in the bay of Naples. 

The Spaniards were then employed in the reduction 
of Sicily, for which they had made extraordinary pre- 
parations. The conductor of the enterpriſe was the 
marquis de Lede, who had already ſubdued a great part 
_vitadel of Meſſina, when the Britiſh admiral made his 
appearance. The matquis refufing to deſiſt from his 
attempts, Byng prepared to ſuccour the gaxriſon; but, 
deſcrying two Spaniſh ſcouts in the ſtrait, he-cagerly 
followed them, and obtained a full view of their fleet, 
which he chaſed till the next day, when an engage- " 

ment enſued near Cape Paſſaro. Some of his veſſcks July 3. * 4.220 

approaching thoſe of Spain, the latter fired twice before 
they met with a return. Then the Orfort attacked 
the Santa Rofa, and.captured her ; ; and other ſhips met 
with ſimilar ſucceſs, the Spaniſh admiral (don An- 
tonio de Caſtaneta) being unable to preſerve his own 

veſſel. Seven ſhips, only two of which mounted fewer 
N 3 chan Bs 
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p. than 60 guns, were taken in this action by the Englih, 
who ſuſtained little damage. Walton, commander of 
the Canterbuty, had been ſent with a ſmall ſquadron 


in purſuit of ſome ſhips which were haſtening towards 


the ſhore; and he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the Prompt 
and complete execution of hits commiſſion , _ | 
The conflict near Paſſaro was ill 3 on 4 
of the Spaniards, who ſcem to have been ſo un- 


determined Whether they ſhould engage or retreat, that 
great irregularity and diſorder prevailed among them. 


The ſuperiority in the number of guns, as well as of men, 
favoted the Engliſh ; but only a part of each fleet had 
a ſhare in the action. Rearradmiral Guevara, with an 
Hibernian officer named Cammock (who is ſaid to have 
given ſych advice as miglit have preyented the diſcom · 


fiture of the Spaniards, by exhorting the admiral to 


remain on the defenſive in the advantageous ſtation 


vrhich he occupied when Byng firſt came in ſight), con- 


ducted the eſcape of the remains of the vanquiſhed fleet. 


This victory augmented the reputation of Byng, and 
procured him the thanks and praiſes both of his ſove- 


reign and the emperor, ſignified in letters written by 


each, without the ordinary medium of a ſecretary. At 


che ſame time, the Spaniards made vehement complaints 
of the conduct of the Britiſh' court, minen it as 
_ bighty illiberal and perfidious. 

Earl Stanhope had been ſent to Madrid to procure 
che ee of 'Thilip with the wiſhes of the con- 


5 94 Corbet's, Wan of Byng's menen eie Walton's 


letter to the admiral i is ſo remarkable for its laconic ſpirit, that it me- 
rits tranſcription : + Sir, we have taken and deſtroyed all the Spaniſh 
* ſhips and veſſels which were upon the coaſt ; the number as per 
« margin.” The margin contained a liſt of cight men of war, mount- 


ing 342 guns, beſides ſmall veſſels. 
| federates. 
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federates. While he continued in Spain, the American A: b. 


Aota, richly laden, arrived at Cadiz; and this circum- 
ſtance conſpired, with favorable intelligence from the' 
marquis de Lede, to animate the king to a proſecution! 
of his ſchemes.” He affected, however, to be deſirous of 
peace; and, to convince Stanhope of his regard for the 
Engliſh, he promiſed that all theit concerns in the flota 
ſhould be ſecured to them. The marquis de Mon- 
teleone, his ambaſſador at London, made the ſame de- 
elaration; but the news of the engagement occaſioned 
an alteration of language and demeanor. '' Vengeance 
was denounced againſt the ey and an ee rup- 
ture followed. 
, The great loſs ſuſtained at fea aid not fan in he 
Spaniards from continuing their operations by land. 
Notwithſtanding the introduction of ſupplies into the 
citadel of Meſſina, the garriſon. at length capitulated ; 
and the duke of Savoy remained maſter of only three 


1718. 


fortified towns in the invaded iſland. Of theſe, the 


emperor demanded an immediate evacuation, by virtue 
of the quadruple alliance; though the territory which 
was to be exchanged for Sicily was wholly in the hands 
of the common enemy. By the interpoſition of the Eng- 
Iiſh admiral, a convention was ſigned in the winter be- 


tween the duke and his imperial majeſty; each binding 


himſelf to make a ſpeedy attempt for wreſting Sardinia 
from the hands of the Spaniards, and the former agree- 
ing to give up his Sicilian towns *, _ 

The perſeverance of the king of Spain in the faced 
projects of the cardinal, induced the confederates to 
prepare for more vigorous exertions. George, alleging 
that repeated acts of hoſtility had been committed by 
the Spaniards againſt his ſubjects, granted letters of 
7. Annals of George L vol. v. 83. Corbet's Accounts 
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n and repriſal; and, ſoop after, declared war in 


form- Ie defended his conduct, by ſtating his obliga- 


tions for ſecuring the neutrality of Italy, for ſupporting . 
the exaperor in the enjoyment of his rights, retaliating 


«+ the violent and unmerited proceedings of the Spa- 


 viaeds, and puniſhing their frequent infractions of treaty, 


weir unwarrantable obſtruftions of lawful commerce, 


r 


tender. | 
— ately put.ap end 50 3 thort but 
vigorous war with the Turks, he was enabled to em- 


| ploy a'conſiderable force againſt the Spaniards ; and he 


hoped, by the energetic operations of the next year, to 
reduce Philip to terms of ſubmiſſion. - Alberoni had 


-- Jabored to obſtruct the pacification between him and 


the ſultan; but the mediation of Grate-Britzwnngd Hol- 


land baſed the arts of the politic prieſt. 


Though the ſtates-general ne be the 


four parties in the late alliance, the three other powers 


found ſome difficulty in bringing chem to a folemn 


concurrence in it, as they were not convinced of the 
teceffity of the meaſure, or of the expediency of ruth- 
ing into a new war. Nor did the ciroumſpect leaders 
of the republic comply with the importunities of George 
and his aſſociates, till they had obtained ſatisfaction 
with regard to ſome diſputed articles of the barrier- 


treaty. 
A diſcovery of the intrigues of the prince de Celia- 


- mare, Philip's ambaflador at Paris, who had been in- 


ſtructed by Alberoni to promote a conſpiracy againſt | 


the regent, accelerated the commencement of hoſtilities 
on the part of the French court. Phe prince way fent 


out of the kingdom; and ſeveral perſons of rank were 


- as — A declaration was then 
- iſſued, 
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abandoning the jatereſt of the ſubjects of France, re- 
frain from entering into a war againſt the Spaniards, i in 
conformity. with the late treaty of confederacy. 


The negotiations between the Swedich and Ruſſian 5 


potentates had contributed to encourage the court of 


Spain to a defiance of the attempts of the allies. Albe- 5 


roni maintained a correſpondence with the intriguing 
Gong; and both were eager to haraſs the king of Great- 
Britain by an open ſupport of the chevalier de St. George. 
But the baron had not brought his prqjects to maturity, 
when his enterprifing maſter invaded Norway, and un- 
| dertook a ſiege which proved fatal to him. This prince 
Was employed in the trenches before Fredericſhall, 
when a cannon- ball ſtruck him in the right temple, and 


| iſſued, in which it was affirmed, that he <a A, 
not, without diſregarding the demands of juſtice, and 


15 
* 


put an inſtantaneous period to his exiſtence, i in the Nov. 30. 


thirty ſeventh year of his age. He was inſpired with 


the moſt heroic courage and fortitude ; and was paſ- 


ſionately fond of glory, without being inflamed with a 
_ thirſt, of territorial aggrandiſement. He exerciſed an 


extraordinary command over his ſenſual appetites ; but 


did not equally reſtrain his tyrannic ſpirit. Gortz did 
not long ſurvive him; being ſeiſed as an object of pub- 
lic odium, and condemned to death for his pernicious 
counſels, Ulrica, the ſiſter of Charles, ſucceeded him 
on the throne, and complied with the demands of the 
Swedes for the abolition of that deſpotiſm which had 
ſuperſeded their ancient conſtitution, 

The death of the reſtleſs warrior of the north pro- 
miſed a ſpeedy reſtoration of peace to Scandinavia and 
the neighbouring parts of Europe, which had long been 
the ſeats of war. It was not much regretted by George, 
as it allayed his apprehenſions both for his Britiſh and 


; Hano-' 
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A. p. Hanoverian dominions, and gave him a proſpect of the 
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22 confirmation of his claim to Bremen and Verden, which 


he conſidered as a point of the higheſt importance. 
So fond was this prince of negotiation, that he now 


Dec. 25. concluded a treaty with the emperor and the king of 


Poland, for the defence of the German territories of 
each. If his miniſter at Vienna had received intelli- 


gence of the death of Charles XII. before the ſignature 


of this agreement (though information was at that time 
tardily conveyed), it ſeems to have been unneceſſary, 
unleſs danger was ſuppoſed ſtill to impend from the re- 
ſentment which Peter the Great had conceived againſt 
George, for his' endeavours to prevent the Ruffans 
from gaining an eſtabliſhment i in Gennany. | 


d CHAP 
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But houſes of han approve the war with * * 
Te diſſenters, are gratified with the repeal of ſome 
_ offenſive regulations, — T he Spaniards prepare, without 
effeft, for an invaſion of this and. A petty invaſion 
1 and rebellion in $ cotland are crufhed. — Admiral Byng 
ahbly co-operates with the Auſtrians. ——Lord Cobham in- 
vades Spain. The king forms an. alliance with Sweden. 
A declaratory bill paſſes, for the entire dependence of Tre- 
land an Great-Britain, —T he pernicious South-Sea bill 
| is enacted.— The king and his ſon are reconciled — The 
 Spaniqrds are obliged to ſubmit to the diclates of George 
and his allies. 


Tnovon the tempeſt of war had ſubſided in the A. D. 

north, it gathered ſtrength in the ſouth and in the weſt: 2 

but the union of ſeveral powerful ſtates againſt one, 

which, though it had, great reſources and an able mi- 
niſter, had not fully recovered itſelf from a long period 

of languor, ſeemed to n a ſhort duration 
of the conteſt. 

When che Britiſh mn entered upon a new Nov. n. 
ſeſſion, the king intimated to the aſſembly the new al- a 
liance which had been concluded for the repreſſion of ; 
the hoſtile efforts of Spain, and declared, that a moſt 
ſtrict regard had been paid to the intereſt of that na- 
tion; but that Philip, having unjuſtly attacked the em- 

peror, had conceived hopes of raiſing diſturbances in 
Great -Britain, France, and other countries, ſo as to 
diſable thoſe governments from defending the dominions 


188 
A. D. invaded by his troops, and from ſupporting the eſſential 
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conditions of the treaty of Utrecht, which provided 


| againſt the union of the crowns of France and Spain ; Ws 
and that, as this prince had rejected all propoſals of accom- 

modation, and had violently oppreſſed the Britiſh trade, 

it had become neceſſary to check his proceedings by 


maritime exertion ; but that, inſtead of being deterred 
by the late diſcomfiture of his fleet, he had given orders 
for a general ſeiſure of Britiſh ſhips. Such treatment, 
his majefty hoped, would be properly reſented by his 
parliament. He did not, however, with for great pre- 
parations ;- and had therefore commanded a further di- 
minution of the army, as his naval force would be Tub- 
ficient for the annoyance of the for. 

The royal conduct was not fo generally approved, as 
to draw unanimous acknowledgments from the two 
houſes. When lord Carteret moved for an addreſs, 
which ſhould. congratulate the king on the ſeaſonable 


| ſucceſs of his fleet, and aſſure him of the ſupport of 


| the peers in thoſe © prudent and neceſſary meaſures” 


which he had lately taken, the dukes of Devonſhire and 
Buckingham, the care of Oxford and Nottingham, 


and lord Harcourt, refuſed ta concur in the approbation 


of Traſh ſteps, which ſeemed repugnant to the law of 
nations and to former treaties. Earl Stanhope, how+- 


ever, vindicated the propriety and policy of the late 


proceedings, which, he faid, were founded an a regard 


for the honor and intereft of this kingdom, «s-well as 
for the peace of Europe, and calculated to givg efficacy 
to the treaty of Utrecht, by checking all infractions of 
it on che part of the Spaniards; and the motion of Car- 
teret was fanctioned by a majority of 33 votes. The 
addreſs which lord Hinchinbroke propoſed to the com- 
mons, fignified the ( entire ſatisfactionꝰ of the houſe 


in 
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in de meaſures already adopted, and promiſed to en- A. P. 
able his majeſty to reſent the commercial injuries in- we: 
flicted by Spain, and to ſupport him, „in the moſt 
« vigorous and effectual manner, in ſoch ulterior ſteps 
as he ſhould deem neceſſary for checking the growth of 
the naval power of Spain, and completing the public 
ttanquillity. The principal ſpeakers, on each ſide, were 
Walpole and Craggs. The former repreſented it as 
pre mature and unparliamentary, to call for the con- 
currence of the houfe before the points in queſtion had 
been fully examined; oppoſed the deſired ſanction as 
an unmerited aſſent to the proceedings of the miniſters, 
who, conſcious of having acted with indiſcretion, by 
entering into a war with Spain, wiſhed to ſcreen them- 
ſelves by a vote of parliament ; and declared, that the 
conduct of the court appeared to be fo inconſiſtent with 
the rights of nations, and with ſolemn agreements, as 
to juſtify the ſtrong diſſatisfaction of the legiſlature. 
The ſecretary affirmed, that the unanimous reſolution | 
of the commons, in the preceding feflion, approving a : 
naval equipment for the purpoſes which the king had 
in view, implied that entire ſatisfaction which the mover 
of the addreſs now wifhed the houſe to expreſs ; that, 
from the engagement which had ſince happened, in 
conſequence of the counſels to which that vote related, 
| the war was already as much the war of the parliament 
as it was that of the miniſtry ; that the motive, how- 
ever, of ſending out a fleet was not to make war, but 
. to reſtore peace; and that the whole conduct of his 
majeſty was conſonant with equity and good faith, and 
promotive of the welfare and ſecurity of Britain. The 
houſe dividing, a majority of 61 appeared for che motion. 
1. Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords, we ores be- 
_ vol. vi. toe 1 
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A. P. I che ſucceeding month, the two houſes were de- 


* ſired to give their ſanction to the declaration of war 


againſt Spain. The peers. agreed to ĩt with little de- 
bate; but the commons warmly conteſted it. Treby 
(ho was ſoon after appointed ſecretary at war) having 
propoſed an addreſs of thanks for that * neceſſary reſo- 
-  « lution,” it was juſtly urged, that there was no neceſ- 
fity for the war, which might have been averted by 
care and prudence; and that the quadruple alliance was 
impolitic, and foreign to the intereſts of this country: 

but the miniſterial party maintained contrary pe g 

and prevailed by a plurality of 7 1 voices. 

In the ſettlement of the ſupplies, proviſion was made 
for the deficiency. of the late grants; and the number 
of ſeamen received an addition of 3500; while that of 
the army was diminiſhed by a difference nearly of 4000 

Attention was now paid to an important object which 
had been recommended from the throne in the laſt ſeſ- 
fion. The king being deſirous of relieving the diſ- 

Dec. 1. ſenters, earl Stanhope offered à bill to the peers, for 
the abrogation of the ſtatute againſt ſchiſm, and of 
ſome clauſes in the teſt- act, the corporation - act, and 
the law againſt occaſional conformity. He diſplayed 
the equity, juſtice, and policy, of reſtoring diſſenters to 

- their natural rights, and of freeing them from ſevere 
laws, which had been brought forward againſt them in 
turbulent times, and obtained by indirect methods, for 
no other reaſon, than becauſe they had ever manifeſt- 
ed a zealous adherence to the principles of civil and 
religious liberty. He affirmed, that this repeal would 
be advantageous rather than prejudicial to the eſtabliſh- 
ed church, which would {till be the head of all the 
8 churches, and would certainly profit by an 
: | union 
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union of the reformed intereſt. Earl Cowper was in- A. P. 
clined to give the diſſenters as much eaſo-a3wacens 7? 
ſiſtent with the ſafety. of the conſtitution, and readily 
agreed to the repeal of the act againſt ſchiſm, but 
wiſhed to preſerve the teſt and corporation acts com- 
pletely inyiolable. The duke of Buckingham, the earl 
of Nottingham, and other ſpeakers, oppoſed the bill, 
as tending to weaken the church of England, by in- 
veſting her enemies with power and office. In a ſub- 
ſequent debate, the two archbiſhops (Wake and Dawes) Dec. 18. 
condemned the propoſed indulgence, as inexpedient and 
dangerous. The biſhop of Bangor (Hoadly) ably de- 
fended the bill. He expatiated on the injuſtice and im- 
policy of eſtabliſhing religious teſts, as qualifications 
for civil-or military. employments. Exactions of this 
kind, he ſaid, abridged the natural rights of mankind, 
deprived the ſtate of the ſervice of many valuable ſub- 
jects, and expoſed ſacred ordinances to abuſe and pro- 
fanation ; nor did they really ſtrengthen the church, 
but entailed upon it much odium and unpopularity ; 

whereas, by a mild treatment of thoſe who did not 
conform, the church would gain many proſelytes, and 
reap additional ſecurity. He was ſorry to obſerve the 
prevalence of a thirſt of power among the clergy, and 
a jealouſy of ſharing it with others who were equally 

- entitled to it. It was not, . he allowed, a matter of 
aſtoniſhment, that men were influenced by ambition ; 
but both reaſon and religion taught, that it was in- 
cumbent on them to reſtrain their aſpiring temper 
within ſuch bounds, as would prevent it from infrin- 
ging the rights of other members of the community. 
The acts, of which a repeal was now deſired, were, 
in effect, perſecuting laws; and, if the allegation of 
ſelf-defence, in the affairs of religion, ſhould be ad- 

I ER mitted 
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D. mitted as a ſufficient argument for ſuch Retates, even 
the pagan perſecutions of Chriſtians, and the popiſh 


inquifition, might be juſtified. The biſhops of Glo- 
eeſter, Lincoln, and Peterborough (Willis, Gibſon, 


and Kennet) zealoufly ſupported the ſentiments of 
Hoadly ; while thoſe of London, Rocheſter, Cheſter, 
and Briſtol (Robinſon, Atterbury, Gaſtrelt, and Smal- 
ridge), concurred with the two metropolitans. Lord 
Lanſdowne agreed with the Tory prelates ; conclud- 
ing the debate of the day with an invective againſt the 
non · oonformiſts, and an enforcement of the expediency 


of keeping them under reſtraint. The diſcuſſion being 


renewed on the following day, many ſpeeches were 


made on both fides; and, on a diviſion, the commit- 


ment of the bill was ordered by a majority of 18 peers. 


The court would not have been ſo fortunate in this 


_ queſtion, had it not been underſtood, that the friends of 
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the bill did not mean to inſiſt on the removal of the 


facramental teft. The clauſe for that putpoſe being 
withdrawn, the bill received the aſſent of the houſe. 
Among the commons, this bill was not only reſiſted 
by the Tories, but by ſome of the Whigs who had 
feceded from the miniſtry. Walpole, on this occafion, 
did not feruple to deviate from his private opinion, by 
oppoſing the views of a party which he had quitted. 
After two diviſions, however (in one of which there 
appeared a majority of 41, and, in the ſecond, of 51), 


the bill was ſanctioned. The differtters were pleaſed 


Wick this fucceſs, though the continuance of the teſt 


prevented it from being ſo complete as they wiſhed. 
A remarkable bill was at this time brought forward, 
under the aufpices of the court, for a limitation of the 


peerage. It excited ſome ſurpriſe, that the king ſhould 
be defirous of 2 nne! in the diſ- 


tribution 
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— of Honors among bis friehis) but it Was Toon 458 p. 
ſuſpected, that this meaſure was rather intended to mor- 
'tify. and humble the prince of Wales, that to frenigtfien 
legiſlative independence by a preventioch of numerous 
introductions into the upper houſe; and tät his ma- 
jeſty, to gratify his reſentment and the withes f his 
chief adviſers, Was Willing to-conteirt himſelf with the 
additional number of ereations to be allowed by this 
bill for the laſt time. The duke of $crh&ſerſiibinitreld Feb. 18. 
the ſcheme to the Udliberatich of tie peers; Afld; aftet 
the firſt diſcuſton of it, a meſſage was deffveréd, I- 
timaping, that We king «Had Fröch N hiaff de N. 
ment of the peerage on ſuch à fqidgtibf, as Hiiht = 
« ſerure-the freedom and conſtitution of partiament ff. 
« all future ages; and that he would” give way to A 
diminution of his prerogative; rather hh truck r fd n 
« great antl neceffary a Work.“ Whett various refs. 
latioris on this head had been adbpied by the tue, 
they were incorporated in a bill, whick'was Tall Wwe, | 
and then poſtponed till die net Witte mit tlie clamior 5 
which it had raiſed might have time 46 fitSlide.? G. 
The war in which the King had bribatked; Ecpbfed 
his realm to the danger of an invaſibn; "Atberbii made 
preparztions for a deſcent oh this mand, ih Which the 
duke of Ormonid was t6 act a8 general. Rohr: 0 
men (Spaniards and Hibernians), and a great q aantity 
of arms for Britiſh infurgents, were colle&e 4 ber the 
expellition; and the duke ſaited om Cadiz with this 
fore; and fome fhips of war. Abvitt the ſame | time, 
the pretender arrived in Spain from Italy, which had 
been the ſcene of his eile fine the duke of Orleans 
| had eompetted him to quit France. He was received 
as king of Great-Btitath by Philip, who iffued 4 ma- \ 
nifeſto, erigaging to his claim with powerful 
Vol. *. O exertions, 
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| - 45 25 exertions, encouraging the advocates of ſo juſt a cauſe 
do declare themſelves without delay, and promiſing, in 
caſe of the failure of the enterpriſe, a ſafe retreat in 
his dominions, to all who ſhould l in the ſervice 
of their lawful ſoveregn. 

Ihe ſchemes of the court of Spain were ſoon diſco: 
vered to that of England. George was aſſured by the 
regent duke, that. an invaſion would be attempted; and 

Markey he did not fail to impart this intelligence to his parlia- 
ment, that he might be enabled to make the neceſſary 
diſpoſitions for the ſecurity of the realm. The lords 
promiſed to ſupport him with. the utmoſt zeal againſt 
every autem, of his enemies; and the commons deſired 
him to give orders for the augmentation of his force by 
ſea and land, engaging to make good all extraordinary 

Apr. 18. expence. he put an end to the ſeſſion, he thank- 
ed them for the « « great and ſeaſonable proofs” of loyal- 
ty and public; ſpirit which they had diſplayed; con- 

. demned the ( deſperate and extravagant projects“ of 
a an ambitious ſtateſman (Alberoni), who had led the 
court of Spain into raſh and wicked counſels ;” and 
congratulated his auditors on the certainty of aid from 
the greateſt powers of Europe, againſt * an enemy 
66 that had no allies, but thoſe who would betray the 
40 governments under which they lived and were pro- 
ö 40 tected. E 5 | 
| As Byng wintered with his fleet in the Mediterranean, 
it was ; dcemed neceſſary to equip a ſtrong ſquadron for 
the defence of Britain; and the command of it was 


given to the earl of Berkeley. Troops were diſtributed | 
1 in various ſtations; regiments were ordered from Ire- 1 
land; the. ſtates-general ſent over a reinforcement ; { 
the governor of the N etherlands kept a body of men 

in readineſs for embarkation ; and the regent duke pre- 


. pared 
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the king was equal to the prudence of his precautions. 

A violent ſtorm, which continued for two days, diſ- 
perſed and damaged the Spaniſh fleet, and fruſtrated 
the intended deſcent of the ſoldiers who had embarked 
in it. A petty invaſion, however, was effected by about 
300 Spaniards, who ſailed from Port-Paſſage in Biſcay, 
with the earl of Seaforth, the earl Mareſchal, and the 


pared to aſſiſt his Britiſh ally. The good a of A. D. 


„. 


marquis of Tullibardine, and landed at Kintail, in the Apr. 16. 


ſhire of Roſs. Being joined by a party of Highlanders, 
they took poſſeſſion of a fortreſs on the coaſt ; but, 
ſome Britiſh ſhips arriving in the neighbourhood, the 
crew made the garriſon priſoners. Major-general 
Wightman, having taken the command of the Britiſh 
and Dutch forces which had arrived at "Inverneſs, 


marched againſt the invaders, who, by ſucceſſive junc- 


tions of rebels, had-procured an addition of above 2000 
men to their own number. The royaliſts were inferior 
in force, but ſuperior in courage and diſcipline. The 


engagement which followed their meeting, was partial June 70. 


and defultory. Wightman routed the enemy, with the 
loſs of few lives on either fide. The next day, moſt 


of the ' Spaniards ſurrendered themſelves priſoners at 


Glenchil. The rebel chiefs, eſcaped by ſea; and the 
reſt diſperſed themſelves among the mountains *. 

The war in Italy continued to attract general atten- 
tion. In the ſpring, the Engliſh admiral failed from 
Port-Mahon to Naples; where the gallant count de 
Merci ſoon after arrived, with the commiſſion of ge- 
neral of the Auſtrian army. The troops, being eſcort- 
ed by ſir George to Sicily, were ſtationed at Milazzo, 
till the preparations for a march were completed. 


2. Annals of George I, vol. v. | 
a. St This 


K This town had been reduced to extremity, in the win 
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tor, by the attacks of the Spaniards; and a ſcarcity of 
pro iſion had augmented the diſtreſs of the defenders ; | 


bot ſome Engliſh ſhips had found means to reheve them. 


Tue enemy, however, had remained near the place, 
forming à partial blockade, till the debarkation. of the 
eraperor's forces at Patti. The marquis de Lede then 
decamped, and entrenched himſelf with great judgment 
_ atiFranca-Villa, where he was- vigorouſſy attacked by 


yur 9- Merci; but he made ſo firm a reſiſtance, that the count 


ws vuable to deſaat him. Above 3000 of the Au- 


ſtrians, and only 1600 Spaniazds, were killed or wound- 


: | ed in chis battle, to the great diſeouragement of the for- 


the jnterception of their -eomvoys, the loſs of which 


3 3. Corbet's Account of Byng's Expedition. 


mer, who were-unwilling to concur with their general 


in a rene wal of the action, and were apprehenfive of | 


might prove ryinous;.but they were relieved from their 
fears by intelligence of the ſueceſs of an Engliſh maval 
detachmant, which, having baffled the oppoſition of 


the ſoe, Had landed a conſiderable ſupply 7. ; 


When che admiral was informed of the. particulesn 7 


of the engagement, he blamed the raſhneſs of the count, 
in having aſſaulted che camp of the marquis, when his 
dn troops were not mote numerous than thoſe who 


were ſo ſtrongly entrenched, and who therefore had a 


great advantage over him. In a council of military 
 offieers;; at which he aſſiſted, he recommended a poſt- 


ponement of che expedition to Sardinia, that che troops 
deſtiged far that enterpriſe might be immediately em- 
played in Sicily; and gave it as his opinion, chat, if 


this propoſition ſhould not be adopted, there was no 


probability of ſucceſs with regard to either of the iſlands. 


Before 


G'EBORGELL Cc The! 
Bebber che enpesen bend Gesddenad this zulassen * 
the Auſtrians undertook the ſiege of Nleſpne; awdy, 
having reduced: the town; they inveſted: che eitadel. 
dome Spaniſh ſhips within the mole being prechuday® 
from an opportunity of eſcape; Byng; with ſome dif- 
culty, prevailed on · the count to oonſent to their deſtruc=- 
tion by means of a battery erected on ſſore. 

A favorable anſwer being ſent from Vienna te the- 
propoſal for the delay of the Sardinian expedition, Byng 
repaired to Vado to expedite the embarkation of the 
troops; and, having ſhipped- off above 5000, returned 
towards Meſſina. The arrival of the fleet invigorated 
the efforts of the beſiegers; and they were enabled to 
gain 3: -en of — citadel, though not without yur 
loſs. 

In the mean time, Ae were not iacltve or 
unſucceſsful. Their general, the duke of Berwick, 

having ſent a detachment to reduce Port- Paſſage m 
ſix men of war, nearly finiſhed, were deſtroyed; and 
much ſpoil acquired), made himſelf * maſter of — 
rabia and St. Sebaſtian, An Engliſh ſquadron being 
on that coaſt, a party of ſeamen joined the French in 
an attempt upon a ſmall port, where they burned three 
— * and r other- ER of to their 

To intimidate the Spaniards, and retaliate their 
ſchemes of invaſion, George ſent lord Cobham with an 
armament to their coaſts. This officer expected to be 
joined by the ſquadron which cruiſed off the oft of 
Biſcay but, not being thus reinforced; he ſubftituted 
an attack Teer wat of- Corum. Hg reduced 
to o Pontevedra, which was quickly taken but the Teil 


were an ata even of 
O 3 0 
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4. p. chis petty entefpriſe. The ſhips which were to have 
joined him, entered the port of Ribadeo, and blew up 


two Spaniſh' men of war. An expedition was intended 
againſt ſome of the American colonies of the Spaniſh 
empire; but, from unfavorable weather and other ac- 
cidents, it was not carried into effect. | 

In the affairs of the north of Europe, the king ** 


| a'zealous part. He found the queen of Sweden cor- 
_ dially inclined to peace; and, under the mediation of 
his friend the duke of Orleans, a preliminary treaty was 
ſigned in the ſummer. He was then at his Hanoverian 


reſidence ; for he had left Britain, after the prorogation 


of che parliament, under the care of thirteen lords- juſtices, 


that he might forward his continental negotiations. He 
exerted his intereſt with the kings of Denmark, Pruſſia, 


and Poland, for a pacification between them and the 


i Swedes ; and he at length ſucceeded in his endeavours. 


He alſo wiſhed to bring the czar into a peace with the 


northern queen. That prince, though he had liſtened to 


the propoſal of an union with the brother of Ulrica, 
was willing to take advantage of her weakneſs by a 
renewal of the war. Being deſirous of checking the 


turbulent ambition of Peter, George directed fir John 
Norris to obſtruct, by force, the attempts of the Ruſ- 
ſian fleet; but the czar prevented the execution of this 
order by recalling his ſhips from an ien of Swe- 


den 
The proteſtants of hn Palatinate, Hungary, wþ 


Poland, being oppreſſed by their reſpective ſoyereigns, . 


his Britannic majeſty interpoſed in their behalf ; but his 


remonſtranges were not ſo efficacious as he wiſhed ; for, 
| thou 


iberal ſpirit ſeemed to des on the n 2 
digotpy ſtill prevailed. _ | rhe yo 


Pn : eee Geo Ln N 
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Before his return to England, that convention, which, A. D. 
as elector, he had adjuſted with the court of Stockholm, ow 2 
was ripened into a definitive treaty of peace. The chief 
article related to the abſolute ceſſion of Bremen and 

Verden, for which he was to pay a million of rix- dollars. 
In the beginning of the following year, he concluded, 
as king, a defenſive alliance with the ſame court. 
The occurrences of the ſummer, in the Britiſh do- 
minions, were not very remarkable. In England, the 
_ diſpleaſure of the Ruſſian miniſter, whoſe ſecretary 
had been confined by a juſtice of peace, was removed 
by an order from the regents for the releaſe of the pri- 
ſoner, and the diſmiſſion of the magiſtrate from his 
office; and a riot, which the weavers had kindled in 
the ſuburbs of the capital, was quickly ſupprelled. In 
Scotland, the diſaffected gave no indications of an An- 
tention of renewing hoſtilities; and, in Ireland, a bill 
for the relief of diſſenters, and other judicious mea- 
ſures, were ſanctioned by the legiſlature. 

Soon after the king s renewed appearance in Great- Nov. a3. 
Britain, the fifth ſeſſion of his firſt parliament was 
opened. His ſpeech, which contained pompous re- 
marks of ſelf-commendation, met with the uſual re- 
turns. The firſt debate, in the upper houſe, was pro- | 
duced by the revival of the bill for limiting the peerage. 

The chief proviſions of the bill were theſe : that the 
preſent number of peers of Great-Britain, on the part 
of England, ſhould not receive an addition of more 
chan. ſix; and that, in lieu of the ſixteen peers choſen 
on the part of Scotlahd, twenty-five, whom the king 
ſhould appoint, ſhould have hereditary ſeats i in parlia- | 
ment. Earl Cowper condemned the meaſuxe, paiti- 
cularly as far as it concerned thoſe Scottiſh nobles wha 
W be excluded from the liſt of the twenty-five ; 
04 and, 


15 O. 5 


Nb, 5 
W ee he hinted a ſuſpicion, that there was a 


3 
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and, from, the, eagerveſß with, which the project was 


© erat. motive fox, the bill. The carl of Sunderland de- 


nt. wont gion, apt Yee 

knew af no ſecret. or ſiniſter. views of: the. adviſers. or 
framers of the, bil); but cht che oply, purpoſe of it was 
to prevent the abple. of, a particular branch of the pre- 


_ Togative... The duke of Buckingham. concurred, with 


che can z and-the bill quickly. paſſed the houſe. | 
Thg. eommgns did not ſecond: the; peers by an adop- 


tion of this, bill, which was oppoſed, with zeal and. ve- 


hemence, Sit Richard. Stegle reprohetgd. it as ypgan- 


Aigutignal, ſubverkye of the. act of nion, ang creating. 
of an arbitrary ariſtocracy. Sir John Packington, ex- 


1 prefſed bis aſtoniſhment at che behaviour of the court, 
which, for the-ſubmiſhve compliance of the commons 
5 with the; continental views of the, cabinet, offered ng 


better, return, than a, bill that was.viſubly calculated to 
exclude them from hopors, and augment. the dignity 


and power of che lords. The diſplaꝝ of ſuch, extragr- 


dinary.. condeſcenſion in hjs majeſty, Was leſs likely, he 
ſaid, to excite ſurpriſe, when | it wag conſidered, that the 
bill permitted, the ſpeedy creation of ſo many, new mem 
bers of "the YAPEH houſe ; but, as the heir of the crown, 
would got receive. any equjyalent. for the circumſcriꝑ- 


tion, of his future rights, the, houſe, he hoped, =— 


not authoriſe the  proppſed.injuſtice. 


Hampden, n diſtiogyiſhed himſelf among the adyocates 


of che bill. He, qþſerved, that as, the eſſence of the 
conſtitution did not conſiſt in in haying either the num 


ber. of peers, or t that of the Commons, unbounded, the 


reſtraint of the royal, power it in this point. was no more 


2 *- + 


an alteration of, the. . conſtitution it in any. of its eſſentials, 
W ara ur Os ads ip ol Hs 
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verſion of an unlimited into, a limited power, or a mo- 


201 


or cuſtoms could be ſaid to bo. It was only the con- = 


diſication of che exerciſe of one of the functions of 


the crown. The objection which ſtigmatiſed the pre- 
ſent ſcheme as wholly incompatible with. the union, 
was not well-founded, It was not an. unalterable or 
fundamental. part of that contract, that the peexage: 
ſhould remain as it was then, ſettled. It was intended 
to be ſubject, as well as other non-eflentials, to the: 


diſcretionary alterations. of tho united legiſlature. Tho, 


increafe of the Scottiſh. lords of parliament, from ſix- 
teen to twenty-five, was 2. reaſonable conſequence: of 
the augmentation of the number of Englith, nobles ſinco 


the union: the change of their election into heraditargs = 


ſucceſſion, was an, accommodation of their condition 


to that of thoſe. peers with whom they ſat; and any ar- 
gument, which might be deduced from the want oh the: 
expreſs conſent of the conſtituents of the ſixteen, would: 
be equally; valid: againſt tho union. itſelf, which: had been 


liſhed hy elected. perſons, who. altered, even in 


eftial points, the ſtate of their electors without their 
concurrence. The new: plan, would put the ſelett 


northern, peexs-00,4.more: honprahle footing, andn enden 


them more independent of the court; and the other 


garded, as if; they, continued to elect the-repreſontatives; 
of the. peerage, . would: ſtill, have the chance of a ſeav 
in; the upper houſe, on the extiuction of! the title of any 
of the twenty: five. With reſpoct to the. grand point of 
reſtriction, Hampden . contended with ſome degree of 


force, that, ag the power: of: creating poers had been 


carried; tu a grœat exceſs, had.been narticularly abuſed 
in. tho laſt. aign, and might eventually bo exerted! tor 


nee in w. highly. enpedicns. | 
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A. D. W bountdrejes to it; that, if the king, or any of 
*3* his ſucceſſors, ſhould voluntarily reſolve not to add to 


the exiſting" number of peers, ſuch a determination 
would be applauded by all (except thoſe who were too 


ambitious of the rank of nobility to wait the flow- 
neſs of extinction), as ſecuring the freedom of delibe- 
ration in that houſe ; that a bill which aimed at a fimi- 
lar effect, was therefore entitled to general approbation ; : 
that, when the crown exerciſed an irregular ſway, in 


giving to new boroughs the privilege of parliamentary 


election, every true patriot wiſhed for à reſtraint of 


a power which threatened ruin to the independence of 
the commons; a conſideration which ought to operate 


in the preſent inſtance: that the number of peers which 
the bill would eſtabhiſh would be ſufficiently great for 
every conſtitutional purpoſe; that the limitation would 
repreſs the aſpiring eagerneſs of commoners for a title, 


and would diminiſh their ſubſerviency to the court; 
and that, inſtead of increaſing, as ſome ſuppoſed, the 
power and intereſt of the remaining nobles, it would 


tend to check ſuch augmentation, by preventing the 


afflux of riches which the peerage received by the fre- 


quent introduction of a commoners into that 


order. 

ey INE urged the propriety of reſtraining 
2 branch of the prerogative, which, in the preceding 
reign, had been ſo perverted, as to expoſe the liberties 
of Great- Britain, and of all Europe, to imminent dan 
ger; and remarked, that, if the opportunity with which 


the two houſes were favored by the patriotic magnani 


mity of the king, for the ſupply of an apparent defe 
in the conſtitution, ſnould not be embraced, it might, 


perhaps, never recur. Methuen deprecated the propo- 


ſul as a dangerous in innovation ; and Walpole, who was 


| wy conſidered 


GEORGE L. 


| conſidered as the leader of the prince's party; warmly 
oppoſed the bill. It would almoſt annihilate, ſaid this 
ſpeaker, a powerful incentive to laudable exertion, by 
rendering nobility an object of rare attainment ; and 
this .impolitic diſcouragement of virtue would not be 
the only demerit of the bill; for it would alſo ſubject 
the conſtitution to the riſque of ſubverſion. The peers 


act 


A.D. 
171% 


were already in poſſeſſion of valuable privileges; and 


the additien of weight and power which a circum- 
ſcription of their number would impart to them, would 
deſtroy the equipoiſe requiſite for the welfare of the 
ſtate, The commons would be rendered inſignificant, 
and would become, as they had once been, obſequiouſly 
| dependent on the lords. Beſides theſe objeCtions, the 

alteration of the ſtate of the northern peerage would be 
an unjuſtifiable infraction of the union on the part of 
England, as well as a groſs breach of truſt in the 
Scottith legiſlators who ſhould concur in it. Such a 


violation of a ſolemn agreement would naturally in- 


duce the Scots to think themſelyes releaſed from theit 
obligations for the obſervance of it, even of that part 
which extended to their kingdom the Hanoverian ſuc- 
ceſſion. On theſe grounds, the bill (continued Wal- 
pole) merited an indignant rejection; and he could not 
but wonder at the preſumption of the peers, who could 
expect that the commons would aſſent to a meaſure ſo 
injurious to themſelves as well as to the ſtate, and at 


the ungenerous behaviour of a diſtinguiſhed individual 


(earl Stanhope), who, having been lately removed to 


the upper _ wiſhed to prevent the admiſſion of 
others s. 


The exertions of the dts: of the court were 


io nnn that, when the houſe divided, on "ths | 


38. Chandler's Debates, vol, vii 
» | | ; * 
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D queſtion for the commitment of the bill, there appeared 
219% majority of 92 againſt it. This ſucceſs. ſtrengthened: 


"a 


the party of the heir apparent, and haſtened a reconci-- 
hation between him and the ſovereign. 


A. Dl. The other debates of the nn en 


1720. 


been tranſmitted-to us in the publications of the times, 
were chiefly conſined to the dependency of Ireland, and 


of the former ſubject terminated in the enactment of a 


declaratory/law ; and the ſettlement: of the latter ro- 


duced no ſmall miſchie . - 1 * 


An appeal had: been made to the . sf Kody 
Maurice Annefley; in ſupport of his claim to an Hiber-- 
nian eſtate; and:it had been decreed, that he ſhould he 
reſtored to the:poſſefiion. of it. The barons of the e- 


 chequer in Ireland had no ſooner received intimation off 
this decree;; than they ordered the high ſheriff of the 


county of Kildare to ſuperintend the reſtitution; and; 
on his: refuſal, he- was fined by that court. Anneiley- 


having at length <jected his rival, the ſheriff coruplained 


_. tothe Iriſh. houſe. of peers, who approved his conduct, 


and commanded that the barons ſhould be taken intor 
cuſtody. The Britiſh peers juſtified the proceedings of 


Jon. of the barons; and a bill was brought forward for ſecuring; 


of that nature W utgerly null and void. Some 


the complete dependency of the weſtern realm on the 
crown of Great- Britain. It was declared by this bill, 
that the king, with the conſent of the Hritiſn. lords andi 
commons, had, by ancient right, ( full power andiau- 
« thority-to make laws of: ſuffiaent validity to bind the 
kingdom and people ofc Ireland“ and that, as! the 
houſe of lords, in that realm, had no right to - judge 


4. ot, "ffirm, or raverſe/!! any ſentence: or deore pro- 


nounced in the, Hibernian courts, . ann 
'of 


. 


N- T 


dM e 


of che pers condemned cheſe declarations as unjuſt; A D. 
being of opinion, that the Ixiſh lords had a right to 
the fanction uf che houſe. Among the commons, it 
— . ACORN hs. 4 
calculate for no other purpoſe than the augmentation 
of the power of the Britiſh peers, which he conſidered 
as being already too great; and lord Moleſworth, Hun- 
gerfard, and others, expreſſed their diſapprobation of it, 
as un arbitrary enerouchment on the judicial privileges 
of che Iriſh. But the maſter of the rolls, and Yorke, 
2 Pra Ah ago ogra 
and it met with ſucceſs. | " 
The directors of the Bank diſputed, with the ma-. 
nagers of the South. Sea corporation, the advantage of 
taking into their ſtock the greater part of the national 
debt. They reſpectively made ſuck offers as they 
deemed deferving of the notice of the government and 
legiſlature. When the commons took the propoſals of 
each ſociety into conſideration, Walpole preſented him- 
ſelf as an advocate for thoſe of the bank, which, though 
leſs alluring, were more reaſonable ; 3 but Aiſlabie, and ö 
the miniſterial party, appeared as the approvers of the q 
ſcheme of the other company, to-which a great majority | 
of the members affented. A bill bemg introduced on 
this baſis, a clauſe was ſuggeſted for the improvement 
of it; tending to ſix the ſhare of ftock to- which the 
proprietors of irredeemable debts ſhould be entitled, 
in return for a voluntary ſurrender of their reſpective 
annuities for the remainder of their term. The friends 
of the bill alleged, that the preſent fettlement of the 
price of this exchange : might endanger the ſucceſs of 
- any undertaking calculated for che reduction of the na- 
tional debt; aud that it would de ſufficiently early for 
41 nf, ot AE the 
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3 — to fix the rate of transſer, when the of- 
fers of the company to the annuitants ſhould be found 


inefficacious. The clauſe was rejected: and, in ſpite 


of the endeavours of Walpole and his friends to ex- 


poſe the fallacy of the whole ſcheme of the ſociety, the 


bill was adopted by a majority of 117. In the upper 
houſe, it was condemned by lord North, as unjuſt in 


its nature, and pregnant with diſadvantage”; and the 
duke of Wharton ſpoke of the project as deluſive and 
dangerous. Earl Cowper compared the bill to the 


Trojan horſe, which was received by the infatuated 
people with loud acclamations, while it menaced them 
with misfortune and ruin. The earl of Sunderland juſ- 
tified the meaſure, and vindicated the intentions of the 


projectors ; ont dos, nne . 
the bill. 


Application being ade to "__ king fo the grant 
of letters-patent for the inſtitution. of ſocieties which 
might inſure ſhips and merchandiſe, he ſent a meſſage 
to the commons, deſiring their advice, and intimating 


that he would apply, towards the diſcharge of the debts 


of his civil government, the ſums to be paid to him for 


the eſtabliſhment of two corporations of that kind. 
The houſe, in an addreſs, acknowledged his conde- 


ſcenſion, applauded his intended appropriation of the 


produce of the grants, and promiſed to ſecure and con- 


firm the priv n with which he mould indulge thoſe 


companies. 


Before the cloſe os. the felon; an ies 
of which Walpole and the duke of Devonſhire were 
the chief mediators, took place between his majeſty and 
the prince of Wales. The latter made ſome ſubmiſſions 
to his father ; his guards were reſtored; and his chief 
alen, were re- admitted at court. But, when the king 

- wn, 


\ 
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again viſited his electoräte, his ſon was not honored A; b. 
wich the dignity of regent; though two of his friends 
(the duke of Devonſhire and lord Townlhend) were 
added to the liſt of thoſe who were appointed to ſhare 
that office. Theſe adminiſtrators of the realm were june 11. 
named on the day of the prorogation; and ſome new 
arrangements were alſo made. Townſhend was cbn- 
. ſtituted preſident of the council, in lieu of the duke of 
Kingſton, who became keeper of the privy ſeal : Wal- 
pole was declared pay-maſter of the army; and Me- 
thuen, comptroller of the houſe-hold. New honors 
were, at the ſame time, granted. The earls of Dorſet 
and Bridgewater were advanced to dukedoms; the viſ- 
count Caſtleton was promoted to an earldom; Boſ- 
cawen and Wallop became viſcounts, with the defig- 
nations of Falmouth and een and Morton was 
ennobled as baron Ducie. 

In the midſt of parliamentary concerns, G had 
been gratified with intelligence of the conciliatory in- 
clinations of the king of Spain. F This monarch, alarm- 
ed at the ſtrength and the efforts of the confederates, 
had reſolved to pacify.them by ſubmiſſion ; and, in re- 
ſentment of the pernicious counſels of Alberoni, he had 
driven that miniſter from the helm, and even from the 
Spaniſh dominions. He then ſignified to the ſtates-ge- * 
neral his deſire of peace; and though, in his letter to 
them, he only promiſed a partial acquieſcence in the 
ſtipulations of the quadruple alliance, he was ſoon con- 
ſtrained, by the firmneſs of the aſſociated powers, to 
give his complete aſſent to their requiſitions, by ondeting 
his miniſter at the Hague to accede, in his name, to 
the treaty of London. | 

As ſoon as the Spaniſh general in Sicily had been in- 
formed of this act of acceſſion, he propoſed a ceſſa- 

, | tion 
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22 tion of hoſtilities, in exigeAationof the, arrival of par- 


720 ticular inſtructions from his court. The Britiſh ad- 
miral amd Ilie Auſtfian commander replied, that they 
would conſent to his deſire, if he would immediately 


agree to this demand, the count de Merci prepared for 


me enſordement of the views of his maſter; and the 


wo armies were on the point of | engaging, when di. 


ſpatehes were received by the marquis, ordering him to 
tout with the count and the admirkl. Warlike ope- 


rations inſtahtly ceaſed ; and Siciby and Sardinia, being 


evactbted-by-the troops of Spain, were delivered, in 


| the eourſe of tie umher, into the full poſſeſſion of 


highly offenGve'ts the czar, who could ſearcely ſpeak 


theſe prineks whom the terms of the confederacy de- 


| Kihei to rule over them. Thus did the war with Spain 


terminate to the advantage of tlie emperor, | by the ſeat 


ſonable erw erw of his _— 3 bf Orot. 
Britain. 


een ene a Swedes, ſir Jobe ; 


Norris again failed to the Baltic; and he formed a 


junction with the Swediſh fitet. A deſcent had been 
made by the Ruſhaps in Wait Bothpia: ; — 


bore 40 attaek them, ER were defended by the 


works of that port. The Swelles afterwards loſt ſe- 


veral\liifis of war, which had been detached from the 
reſt of the fleet · The hoſtile interference of George was 


of him with patietice ; and who, when he condefcend- 


| eto grant peace tothe Swedes, petemptorily refilled to 
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The South<S6 diveBtors 4510 an — ſcheme of er. 
n. Their flock rapiuly rifes. Other projetts' are 
formed to plunder the people. — The  South-Sea bubble 
' burfts.— The two houſes inquire” into tie ronduci of tlie 
directors; u are puniſhed for their fraudulent prac- 
"tices The' chancellor of the exchequer is diſgraced for 
nis connexian with them.——Some relief is granted to tue 
- unfortunate! ſpeculators: The king concludes) treaties of 
peact and alliance with Spain. — The miniſtry are warm- 
by oppoſed in the houfe they . The king ſs "his 
— „ lind 1203 n bahn Ip do od. 
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Kingdom. The ſpęcious inſinuations of crafty and 

unprinejpled, men, and (the intergſted Arts, of; Nogk- 

jobbers, who took  advanzage. of the e of the 
parliament for che nedyQion. of the national debt, and 

framed ſchemes. of partial, benefit and, general, deni. 

ment, had propagated. an . extraordinary, ardoggot {per 

culatian and, a, wi ild ſpirit, of. adventure, 1 

ample of a North-Briton named Irgyv, ap artful pro- 

jector, wha had inſinuated himſelf intg, the confidence 

of the Gallic regent, | and had procured, the erection of 9 

the Miſſiſippi companys. ſtimulated the avidity 0 of the | 

South-Sea directors and their fraudulent aſſgeiates, and 

induced chem to tempt the legiſlature by plauſible pro- 

polals, that they might be Fee to e their 
vor. VIII. P . 
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1 2 capital, and might have an opportunity of impoling on 


** the credulity of the public. 

To facilitate the enactment of the bill which fa- 
vored their views, the direors transferred ſtock to the | 
earl of Sunderland, Aiflabie; the ducheſs of Kendal 
(the king's favorite, and other perſons of influence; 
andi this corruption, aided. by the attractions of their 
ſcheme, ſecured the ſucceſs, of the bill. While it was 
in its progreſs, they endeavoured, by .pompons boaſts 
and delaſpve. arts, to enhance the value of the ſtock of 
dhe company, It was affirmed by their emiſſaries, that 
the king of Spain, in confideration. of the furrender of 
Sibralten and the. iſle of  Mindxca, which the equrt 
| ſeenied inclined to reRortz' wonld: indulge the ſubjects 
af Great, Beitain With a free trade to his American 
colonies hand that the memberz of the ſociety. vauld 
be ſolely entitled to this privilege. The mines. of Po- 
toſi inſtantly preſented their ſtores to the enraptured 
n and the wealth of Mexico was enjoyed 
in anticipatibe viſions. 11 38. oz, 2011 4 3 

By an öffet of fbut button tb he e be⸗ 
pip above ttitetittillions and 4 Half (ot a ftnaller fam 

Bere for the aandfties which the company 

to purchafe of 'the* indivituat proprietors, tlie 

e eee 'the Hberty of incorpotating with 
weir ek as chr of chte "hatibtaF Gebt, 48, by an 
apleethint with ce reſpelitive Uttitbre, chey Gould 
pibetife:'” The onde Whith"Wiey engagen to pay! for 
te kixör, Were Am Ense rd de rcddction bf the ganbtal 
debt a with dhe fame bie w, it Was ſtipulated, thar, 
in the Fear, 17 4% the inteteg payable on tH eto 
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Before the enactment of it, their ſtock had riſen from &. B. 


130 pounds (the price of the nominal ſum of 100 


pounds in the capital of the company) to above 350; 


1710. 


and; though it had oecafonally declined itt ofcedded = 


300 on the ptomulgation of the act. It then had an 
unexpected fall to 290; but, in a ſhort time, it again 
roſe to 300; and continued to advance. The pro- 


prietors of the redeemable debts voluntarily exchanged 


them for South · Sea ſtock, notwithſtanding the exor- 
bitant price required for it; and the generality of the 


owners of the long and ſhort annuities agreed to accegt 


(beſides bonds and caſh) a portion of this attractive 
ſock, at the ſame dNadvantageous rate. The ruinous 
failure of the Miſſiſippi ſcheme did not awaken the 


people of this country from their dreams of lucre : they 


ſtill cheriſhed extravagant hopes, and ſtill confided in 


the fallacious promiſes of the directors. 


| Fhe progreſſive demand for Souch-Sen Rock having. 


raiſed it to 550, it was ſcarcely expected to advance; 


but, in a few days, its credit was ſo greatly enhanced, Jane 3: 


- that it roſo to 890. The next day, ſo many of thoſe 
who had purchaſed at a rate comparatively low, came 


forward' to diſpoſe of their ſtock, that à great redue- 


tion of the price enfued; but it quickly recovered itſelf; 


and, not long after, the contrivances and deoeptions 
practiſed by the c9n/pirators (for ſo we may Juſtly call 
che managers of this iniquitous buſineſs) elevated the 
price of a hundred of ſtock to 1000 pounds. | 


This was not the only ſpeculation which amuſed and 


deluded the people. A variety of projects, framed by 
 impoſtors; attracted the public attention. Not only 
_ chartered companies exceeded their privileges in their 


concerns with ſobſcribers ; but unlicetiſed focieties 


| esu influence to dupe che incautious. The 
7 2 lords- 
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lords-juſtices, defirous of Remaking the torrent, rejected 
many applications for charters and patents, and de- 


proſecutions againſt thoſe companies which 
cted ĩrregularly, as well as againſt all founders of 


illegal ſocieties, and all promoters of fraudulent ſchemes. 


Theſe meaſures haſtened the diſſolution of many; bub- 
_ bles; but the grand project ſtill ſubſiſted. 

For the ſpace of a month, the ſtock in quativg = 
fluQtuated between 900 and 1000. In the following 


month, it wavered, for the moſt part, between 800 and 
900. To buoy it up, che directors corroborated the 


promiſes of their agents by an open aſſurance, that 30 


Aug zo. per cent. in caſh ſhould. be the half- year's dividend 


payable at Chriſtmas ; and that, for twelve years, the 
annual dividend ſhould be at leaſt 50 pounds for every 


23 hundred in their fund. This declaration had leſs effect 
- than they expected; and, in leſs than three weeks, 
Sept. 19. their ſtock ſunk to 400. - Before this decline, a general 


court of the corporation took place; on which occa- 


ſion, the managers gave a ſtatement of their proceedings. 


The elder | Craggs (poſt-maſter general), who was 


deeply concerned with the directors, moved, that they 


ſhould be thanked by the proprietors for their © prudent 


and ſkilful management.” Hungerford ſeconded the 


motion ; the duke of Portland ſpoke in favor of it ; 
and it met with the concurrence of the afſembly. But, 
when it was moved, that the individuals who had pre- 
cipitately agreed, in a preliminary way, to the lateſt 
offers of the managers for the transfer of their ſhare 


of the public debt, and who afterwards repented of 
their ſubſcription, ſhould have the alternative either 
of withdrawing their orders, or of completing the 


contract, the propoſal was rejected by a great majo- 


' Jity. The failure * this motion diffuſed great 


diſcontent, 
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pag and contributed to the depreſſion of the A 


fund. 


| This decline of credit induced the directors to ſolicit 
aid from the bank; and Walpole was requeſted to uſe . 
his intereſt with the leaders of that ſociety, that they 
might be prevailed on to circulate the bonds of the rival. 


corporation. As their aſſent was clamorouſly defired. . 


by the anxious ſpeculators, they promiſed compliance; 
and a ſketch of an agreement was drawn up by Wal- 


pole. The mention of the effect of this application, Sept. 20. 


at a general court, gave ſome conſolation to the public; 
as did alſo a reſolution which was adopted by the meet- 
ing, for the reduction of the terms offered to the laſt. 
ſubſcribers, _ = ; 
The propoſal, for a . of South-Sea bonds, 
by the bank, did not take effect. It was agreed, how- 
| ever, that the ſum of 3,700,000 pounds, payable in the 
next year to the latter company from the other, ſhould 
be converted into South-Sea ſtock, at the rate of 400 
for every nominal hundred. This contract, it was, 
thought, would fix the ſtock at that price; but, before 
the cloſe of the month, it fell to 150; a depreciation 
which induced the direCtors * the bank to * ”"”_ 
their agreement. 

The eyes of the public were now A The 
fraudulent conſpiracy was diſcovered ; and the directors 
and their accomplices were aſſailed with general odium 
and execration. A great number of ſpeculators, in- 
volved in ruin by their own indiſcretion and the villainy 
of others, loudly complained of the infamous arts which 
had been practiſed, and called for yengeance on the au- 
thors of their miſeries. 
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A. 9. 1 . ; ” ö * 14 RET * 
— Tho repeated gecounts which the king received of the 


i public indignation and diſcontent, gave him ſome alarm; 


and the reports which were propagated to the prejudice 
of his miniſters, afforded cauſe for apprehending; that 
a ſhars of the odium would fall upon him. By the time 
of his return t6 England, the ſtock had improved to 


209; but, when he deferred the meeting of parliament, 


it again dechned, thongh it ſoon after rofe to N. at 


Which rute it did not long continue. 


Dec. 8. 


The two houfes aſſembling, his majeſty intimated to 
them, that, while the late foreign occurrences gave 
him great pleafure, he could never ſufficiently ex- 
„ preſs his concern for the unhappy turn of affairs, 


which had fo much affected the public credit at 
« home.” He, therefore, earneſtly defired the com- 
mons to confider of the moſt effectual methods for re- 


ſtoring the national credit, and fixing it on a permanent 
foundation. All their prudence, temper, and reſo- 
« tation- (he faid), were neceffary to find out and ap- 
« ply the proper remedies? at this criſis; and, if they 
ſhould be able to ſurmount the difieulties which pre- 
ſented themſelves, and diſcharge a part of the public 
debt, the reputation © which they had fo juſtly ac- 
* quired ” would be conſiderably augmented, 

The addreſs of thanks propoſed in the houſe of com- 


mons, occaſioned ſome debate. To the promiſe of re- 


ſtoring and fixing credit, Shippen recommended an ad- 
dition, importing a ſtrict regard to the honor of par- 
lament, the intereſt of the nation, and the principles 
of juſtice ; alleging, that, for the effeQual redreſs of 
the grievances and calamities arifing from the South- 
Sea project, it was abſolutely neceſſary to maintain 


the faith of parliamentary engagements, and. to ſhow 
the. higheſt reſentment * thoſe miſcreants who, 
; g 85 
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abuſing the truſt repoſed in them, had ſo deeply wound- 4 D. 


ell public credit, andenriched themſelves with the ſpoils 
of the people; that, if the miniſters had not neglected 
their duty, they might, by ſeaſonable interpoſition, have 


1770. 


prevented the misfortunes which had happened; and 


that their conduct, whether it proceeded from intereſted 
connivance or ſupine mattention, was highly eriminal. 
Lord Moleſworth deprecated the uſe of palliatives on 
this occaſion; and hoped, that the houſe would imitate 
the practice of ſkilful chirurgeons, who begin with 
probing a wound, and make inciſions to extract the 
lurking venom, before they apply healing plaiſters. 
The guilt of the directors, he ſaid, rendered them de- 
ſerving of exemplary chaſtiſement; and if no law ex- 
iſted for puniſhing them, the behaviour of the ancient 


Romans furniſhed a rule of action. Having no ſtatute 


againſt parricide, becauſe their legiſlators did not ſup- 
poſe that any one could be guilty of a crime ſo execra- 
ble, they enacted a law for the puniſhment of it, 
as ſoon as the firſt inſtance occurred, and ordered the 
delinquent to be thrown alive (ſewed up in a ſack) 
into the Tiber; and, as the contrivers and executors 
of. the South-Sea ſcheme might be conſidered as having 
committed parricide againſt their country, they merited, 
in his opinion, a ſimilar fate. Sir Joſeph Jekyll re- 
marked, that, whenever the laws were deficient, the 
legiſlature ought to exert itſelf ; and that the criminality 
of the directors and their confederates juſtified the in- 
terpoſition of that body in providing expreſsly for their 
puniſhment. Theſe and other ſpeakers ſupported the 
amendment ; but it was oppoſed by the younger Craggs, 
| Walpole, and Yorke, who argued, that the chief drift 
of it ſeemed inconſiſtent with the rules of prudence, as 


it tended to conſume; in irritating inquiries, that time 
r 3 which 
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which might be better employed; and that the appli - 


cation of a remedy ought to precede the inveſtigation 
of the cauſe. On a diviſion, the motion was rejected; | 


and another was adopted, by which the houſe promiſed | 


to take meaſures, in due time, for puniſhing the 1 
of the preſent misfortunes. 

The directors being ordered to ſubmit to the bands a 
written account of their proceedings, the papers were 
examined in a grand committee. After a vote which 


declared, that nothing could tend more to the re-eſta- 


bes bliſhment of national credit, than a prevention of the 4 


infamous practice of ſtock- jobbing, Walpole moved, 


that the ſubſcriptions of public debts and encumbrances, 
pecuniary ſubſcriptions, and other contracts made with 


the South-Sea company, ſhould remain in their preſent 
ſtate. Jekyll and others contended, that the laſt ſub- 


ſcribers of debts had been ſeduced inte an acquieſcence 


in the terms before they knew what they would be, 
without having that option of adhering to them, or re- 
ceding from them, with which the firſt had been grati- 


fied. Walpole replied, that, if they had prematurely 


ſigned their names, they could only blame themſelves, 
but that the determination of the validity of their aſſent 


| might be left to a general meeting of the ſociety, or to 


the cdurts of common law. His motion, with this ad- 
dition reſpecting the mode of deciſion, was ſanctioned 


by the committee. It was again debated on the report; 


and Jekyll and Lechmere urged the propriety of grant- 


ing parliamentary relief, not only to thoſe who had 
been defrauded of their right of option, but alſo to thoſe 


of the firſt claſs, who had not received the ſtock to 
23 e ON were entitled, till fix months had elapſed 
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from the day of their ſubſcription, when the ſtock had 
fallen to a low ebb: but the houſe, influenced by Wal- 
pole and Craggs, confirmed the reſolution. - The for- 
mer of theſe members propoſed, towards the revival of 
credit, that nine millions of South-Sea ſtock ſhould be 
engrafted into the capital of the bank, and an equal ſum 
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into that of the Eaſt-India company ; and this ——_ 


formed the object of a new bill. 
The advocates for an immediate inquiry into the con- 
duct of the directors, having increaſed their ſtrength, 


propoſed, by the mouth of Jekyll, that the perſons and 


eſtates of thoſe individuals ſhould be ſecured; and it 
was reſolved, without a diviſion, that a bill ſhould be 
prepared for preventing their departure out of the king- 
dom, and prohibiting the tranſportation or alienation of 
their property. Shippen (expreſſed his ſatisfaction at 


this reſumption of the priſtine vigor and ſpirit of the 


houſe ; and hoped, that the indignation of the aſſembly 


would be equally denounced againſt thoſe: officers. of 


ſtate whoſe guilt did not yield to that of the managers. 
Craggs, confidering himſelf as included in this black 
liſt, declared himſelf ready to give ſatisfaction to, any 


one who ſhould queſtion him, either in the houſe or 


out of it. Lord Moleſworth reproved him for his 
preſumption ; and intimated, that he would anſwer 
whatever the ſecretary cauld ſay within the houſe, and 
that there were many young members who would 
boldly meet his defiance without thoſe walls. Craggs 


allayed the riſing ferment by proteſting, that his men- 


tion of ſatisfaction only alluded to the vindication of 


IE 


his conduct. A ſecret committee of inquiry was now = 


appointed; but a motion for taking the directors into 
inſtant cuſtody, leſt they ſhould eſcape during the E 
| _—_— the bill, did not obtain aſſent. — 
| The 
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ae, The houſe of lords entered, with an appearance of 
' zeal, into the South-Sea ſcrutiny. Having called for 


various papers, they gave the affair a preliminary diſ- 


euſſion. Earl Stanhope expreſſed a wiſh, that the 


eſtates of all who were concerned in the plot might be 
confiſcated, for the purpoſe of indemnifying thoſe who 
had been injured by their arts. The earl of Sunder- 
land, that he might be leſs ſuſpected of a connexion 
with the guilty projectors, engaged to promote their 


ſevere puniſhment. He acknowledged. that he had 
been a warm friend to the South-Sea ſcheme, calculated 


as it was to diminiſh the public debts, particularly by 
the removal of the heavy encumbrance of long an- 
nuities ; but that the act had been ſcandalouſly abuſed 
and perverted. The duke of Wharton hoped, that, in 
the inveſtigation of guilt, no reſpect of perſons would 
be obſerved. All the offenders, he thought, deſerved a 


very rigorous treatment; and ſo impartial would he be 


in avenging a plundered nation, that he would willingly 
give up his moſt intunate friend to the demands of juſ- 
tice. Earl Cowper cenſured thoſe whom the act had 


appointed to ſuperintend the proceedings of the direc- 


tors, and who, in diſcharge of that truſt, ought to 
have prevented their ruinous advance from a ſubſcrip- 


tion at 400 to 1000. Sunderland replied, that he and 


his financial collegues, being empowered to ſelect per- 
fons for the taſk of ſecuring the due execution of the 
act, had fixed upon thoſe who appeared to be beſt qua - 


liñied for that duty, and had therefore appointed ſome 


of the directors of the company to the management of 
the ſcheme on the part of the treaſury ; in which re- 
ſpect, they had adhered; to precedents. - The duke of 
Wharton obſerved, that the directors, being intereſted, 
were unfit for the duty in queſtion, which ought, ac- 
| coding 
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for which they had been quoted. But the houſe. de- 
cided;" that thg choice made by the board of treaſury, 
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cording to the true intent of the ſtatute, to haye been A.D. 
executed by impartial and indifferent perſons ; and that 
the alleged precedents were inſufficient. for the purpoſe . 


in this inſtance, was conformable to prior practice, ag | 


juſtifiable in point of law 3. 


_ After an examination of moſt A e the 


peers voted, that they had been guilty of fraud and 
breach of truſt; and that they ought, with their private 
eſtates, to make good the loſſes which the company had 
ſuſtained by their management. Some ſpeakers object - 
ed to an indiſcriminate cenſure, which would involve 
the innocent with the guilty; but it was affirmed, in an- 
ſwer, that all the directors, having either acted or aſ- 
ſented, were criminal. A bill was brought forward, to 


diſable them trom holding any office in their. company,. 
or voting at elections of the officers, as well as from 


acting or voting in the ſervice of the bank or the Eaſt- 
India company. The lords then proceeded in their in- 


quiries. Among the perſons who were ſummoned, 


Knight, the South-Sea treaſurer, underwent a ſhort ex- 
amination. He was one of the chiet managers of the 
impoſture; and, as it was ſuppoſed that he would en- 
deavour to make his eſcape, it was hinted that it would 
be adviſeable to ſecure him ; but the earl of Sunderland 
found means to prevent a motion for that. purpoſe, 

The guilty treaſurer took the opportunity of abſcond- 
ing; and he effected his retreat from the kingdom. 


The eſcape of Knight accelerated the ſeiſure of ſome | 


of his accomplices. Thoſe directors who were mem- 
ware org nudity corral ys, 12 
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A. D. tendance ; and general Roſs, having informed the houſe, 
* chat ghe committee had already diſcovered a train of the 
deepeſt villainy-and fraud that Hell ever contrived for 
_ the ruin of a nation, - propaſed that the perſons and pa- | 
pers of ſome of the delinquents ſhould be ſeiſed. wo 
of the directors, fir Theogore Janſſen: and Jacob Saw- 
bridge, were immediately deprived of their ſeats in the 
houſe, and taken into cuſtody; and ſimilar votes paſſed 
againſt their aſſociates, - Eyles and Chaplin. Other 
managers of the * of the en were nn 
8 
e — which 1 had been made, dah 
the removal of Aiſlabie from the treaſury ; but his friend, 
the firſt commiſſioner, did not follow him in his retreat 
till the bufineſs had been more fully inveſtigated. Theſe 
unprincipled miniſters became ſo obnoxious to public 
tenſure and indignation, that even their capital puniſh- 
3 ment would r have excited the leaſt e- | 
, | or regret. 
Ik! ais inquiry may be ſaid to eh 3 fatal to MER 
Feb. 4. Stanhope. In a debate wiuch occurred among the peers, 
on the prevaricating anſwers of fir John Blunt to the in- 
terrogatories of the houſe, the duke of Wharton, imagin- 
ing that this witneſs was countenanced in his evaſiogs by 
- the miniſters, inveighed againſt them with acrumony ; and 
obſerved; that the reigns of the beſt princes: were fre- 
quently rendered intolerable to their ſubjects by the ipflu- 
| ence of evil counſellors. Stanhope, inflamed at this at- 
_ _ rack, Indignantly repelled it. So empaſſioned were his 
efforts, that he found himfelfdiſorderedwitha violent pain 
in hishead. The next morning; he ſeemed to be recover, 
ing: but, in the evening, he ſunk-into a lethargic. ſtate; | 
©  andſoonexpired. Hig death was greatly lamented by the 
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king; nor was it unattended with — — | 


ple. In his miniſterial capacity, he had more abil 
a general ſtateſman than as a financier ;- and, th 


he was too compliant with the Germanic ſyſtem of his | 
ſovereign, he evinced a regard for the liberties and wel- 
fare of the nation. While his manly and impreſſive 


eloquence diſtinguiſhed him in the ſenate, his military. 


accompliſhments procured him a reputation among 
warriors ; nor ſhould it be forgotten, that he was be- 


loved for his private and ſocial virtues. | He was not- 


long ſurvived by his collegue Craggs, who fell a victim 


to the ſmall-pox in the flower of his age. The earl 
appears to. have been. free from the guilt of the South- 
Sea impoſture ; but this remark is not equally appli- 
cable to the other ſecretary. The defunct miniſters 


were-ſucceeded by the viſcount Townſhend and lord 


Carteret. 51 

The fugitive treaſurer being ſeiſed in the Netherlands, 
and impriſoned in the citadel of Antwerp, both houſes 
requeſted the king to procure his ſurrender into the 
hands of a Britiſh ſubject, that he might be brought 
over to England without delay. Colonel Churchill was 
therefore ſent to Vienna, to ſolicit the conſent of the 
imperial court; but an objection was made to the de- 


fired ſurrender, as it was one of the privileges of Bra- ; 


bant, that no perſon, apprehended in that province, 
ſhould, be removed out of it for his trial. This alle- 


gation was treated with contempt in the houſe of com- 


mons. It was urged by lord Moleſworth, Jekyll, and 
Hutcheſon, that, as the emperor had paid little atten- 
tion to thoſe privileges in points which more nearly 
eoncerned the intereſts of the Brabangons, it was not 
very liberal or grateful in a prince who was ſo much 

| debted to the ſervices of his Britannic majeſty, to ad- 


duce 
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| 5 duce a pretext which obſtructed the cliime of juſtion ; 
and that the demand for the delivery of Knight ought 
to be urged in the moſt peremptory manner. An ad- 
dreſs was voted, expreſſive of diſſatisfaction at the eva- 
five behaviour of the emperor, and of a deſire of the 
king's more urgent inſtances ; but the influence of Sun- 
1 mw ented the due enforcement of the applica- 
8 rogert of the ſecret committee, Ky it was 
I | leſs ſatisfaftory than the evidence of Knight would have 
rendered it, contained ſuch information as juſtified the 
- Puniſhment of the directors and their confederates. It 
ſtated, that 574,500 pounds of ſtock had been trans- 
ferred for the uſe of Sunderland and others, not, indeed, 
with a view of their having the whole produce of the 
fale, but only the difference (which, however, was 
very ample) ariſing from the future augmentation of 
the price. It enumerated the ſiniſter arts and fraudu- 
| lent practices of the officets of the company, counte- 
3 nauced by Aiſlabie and. the corrupt peer ; and it en- 
- - tered into various details, which-are not ann a 
place in a general hiſtory. 
When both houſes had agreed to the tro bills . 
„ dtiney and had adopted a ſeries of votes in con- 
demnation of their practices, the commons procceded 
to ſpecific animadverſion. As it appeared that Charles 
Stanhope, ſecretary to the board of treaſury, by re- 
ceived the pecuniary difference of the price of ft 


propoſed to that effect; but it was decided in the ne- 
gative, though the preponderance of votes in his favor 


did not exceed three. The guilt of Aiſſabie was after - 
' Wards diſcuſſed; and, as the evidence againſt him was 
Mar. 8. ee he eh from tho heu-, and com- 
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mitte do the Tower: Sir George Caſwall, who wasdeep- A. D. 


ly implicated in the guilt of the directors, was alfo pu- 
niſhed with expulſion and impriſonment. But the earl 
of Sunderland, for whoſe benefit, it was affirmed, ſtock 
had been taken in by Knight, was ſo ſucceſsful in his 


var, 


intrigues, that he was acquitted of the charge, by a ma- mar. 15. 


jority of 61. He found it expedient, however, to retire 


RE AG Re A IAIN 


wholly withdrawn from him. 

The premier was Tucceeded by Walpole; ow alfo 
obtaiged the poſt which had been enjoyed by Aiflabie. 
He thus recovered the employments which he had re- 
ſigned; hence it appears, that he was willing to re- 


linquiſh his original averſion to the Hanoverian fyſtem 
of the court, rather than fubmit to an excluſion from 


power. Thus did ambition overpower principle. 


The commons were preparing for the puniſhment 


of the opulent poſt-· maſter Craggs, one of the chief 


managers of the South-Sea ſcheme, when they were 


informed of his ſudden death. - After fome delay, they 


voted,-that, as he had been a party in the confederacy, 


all the additions which he had made to his property, 
lince the 1 of December, 1) 19; Motild' be applied to 
the telief of thoſe who had fuffertu by the ſcheme. 
This reſolution was ine orporatec With a general bilt 
for the ſeiſute of tlie eftates, both real and perſonal; 
of the projectors and ageiſts. In the-progteſs of this 
bill, one of the members (Vernon) privately intimated 
to general Rofs, chat, if he would be favorable to 
Aiſlabie, in the debate concerning the allowance which 
ſhould be made to him out of his eſtates, the latter 
would lborally arknowledge the obligation. Roſe, hav- 
ing diſcloſed this attempt of corruption, received the 


thanks CNS 


, 
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A. D. thanks of the houſe for his communication ; - and Ver- 


' 1 721. 


May 8. non was expelled. 


Of the property which dhe bill confiſcated, a part 
was allowed/to the former poſſeſſors, in proportion to 


: their reſpective degrees of delinquency. It was pro- 
paſed, that, as fir John Fellows, the principal governor 


of the company under the king, ſeemed to have been leſs 
active in the pernicious combination than ſome of his 
brethren, he ſhould be indulged with an allowance of 
20,000 pounds (out of above 243,000 pounds); but, 
on the motion of Walpole, it was reduced to 10, ooo. 


To his deputy (Joye) 5000 pounds were allowed, out 


of 49,000. The greateſt Thare aſſigned to any of the 
directors amounted to 50,000 pounds; and only one of 
them (fir Theodore Janſſen, whoſe wealth exceeded 
that of every other individual in the direction) obtained 
fo high a grant. Sir John Blunt, the chief author of 
the ſcheme, was at firſt reſtricted to 1000 pounds; but, 
by the exertions of, his friends in the houſe, he on 


+. cured an extenſion of the grant to 5000. 


The allowance to Aiſlabie was warmly debated 
Walpole moved, that he ſhould retain the eſtates which 
he enjoyed before the introduction of the South-Sea bill; 
and he was ſupported by Lechmere and others. But it 
was propoſed by Freeman, that he ſhould only be fa- 
yored with the poſſeſſion of the fortune which belonged 


to him in the year 1714 ; and Jekyll and Wyndham 


promoted this ſuggeſtion. Neither of theſe propoſitions 


meeting with aflent, it was reſolved, that he ſhould re- 
eee weg to him on the 20th of Octo- 


| bo The whole property of the directors, according to their oaths, 
exceeded — e eee eee g- 
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ber, 1918 ; to which the houſe made ſome additions in A. D. 
the ſequel. . 
When the bill had abel che upper a a . 

tion was preſented from Aiſlabie, praying that counſel 
and witneſſes might be heard in his behalf. Lord 
Townfhend urged the peers not to receive it, as the pe- 
titioner had done more miſchief than any man in the 
kingdom: but they reſolved, that he, and his advocates 
and deponents, ſhould be heard at the bar. He made 
an able, but not a ſatisfactory defence; and the bill 
paſſed againſt him and the other delinquents. Beſides 
the forfeitures to which it ſubjected them, it diſabled 
them from holding any office under the crown, as well 
as from having a ſeat in parliament. 
Amidſt theſe inquiries, other points of importance 
occupied ſome ſhare of the attention of the legiſlature. 

A bill was preſented to the peers by lord zun 
de Broke, dean of Windſor, fox the more effectual 
ſuppreſſion of blaſphemy and profaneneſs. It imported, 
that all who, in writing or deliberate ſpeaking, ſhould 
deny the exiſtence of a God, the truth of Chriſtianity, * 
the divine inſpiration of the Scriptures, or the received 
doQrine of the Trinity, ſhould be impriſoned for every 
ſuch offence, unleſs they ſhould publicly renounce their 
errors within a limited time after legal conviction; 
that the two archbiſhops, and the other prelates, ſhould, 
upon information by oath, ſummon any clergyman of 
the eſtabliſhed church to appear before them, and ſub- 
{cribe a declaration of his belief in the above-mentioned 
particulars, on pain of incapacity of preferment ; and- | 
that the civil magiſtrates ſhould exact a fimilar ſub- 
ſcription from diſſenting preachers; who, if they ſhould 
refuſe to comply; ſhould be deprived of the benefit of 
the aft of toleration, This ſevere and unjuſt bill was 
" For. VII. Q ſtrenuouſly 


A 
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ADs. ftrenuoufly oppoſed. Lord Onſlow deren himſelf. 


May 3. 2. hoſtile to blaſphemy and impiety, and yet an enemy to 
perſecution; on which ground, he moved for the re- 
jection of the bill. The duke of Wharton condemned 
it as oppreſſive, -and even repugnant to the Scriptures ; 
from which he quoted ſeveral-paſſages in proof of his 

. aſſertion, and from a deſire of ſhewing that he was 
| not wholly eſtranged from religious purſuits, though 
the public confidered him as a profligate and a free- 
thinker. "The earl of Peterborough” obſerved, that, 
though he would ſupport a parliamentary ſovereign, 
he was not equally ' inclined to a parliamentary God, 
or a ſyſtem of religion enforced by the legiſlature; 
and that, if the houſe ſhould thus interfere in matters 
of conſcience, he would rather be a member of 2 
Romiſh conclave, than of the Britiſh ſenate. The earl 
of Sunderland, earl Cowper, lord Townſhend, the 
duke of Argyle and his brother, reſiſted the bill as in- 
tolerant and arbitrary; and the biſſiop of Peterborough 
intimated, that he would not concur in the execution of 
a law which bordered on the rigors of the catholic in- 
quiſition. The earl of Nottingham, who had lately 
received the ſolemn thanks of the univerſity of Oxford 
for his defence of the Trinity, was the chief advocate 
for the bill, which he repreſented as neceſſary to check 
the alarming: propagation of hereſy and infidelity. It 
was alſo promoted by the lords Trevor and Bathurſt, 
and by ſome of the Tory prelates: but its adverſaries 
prevailed by a great majority. | 

June 16, A pecuniary requiſition from the crown, for the ex · 

| ecution of ſubſidiary ſtipulations in favor of Sweden, 
diſguſted a great proportion of the commons. In dif- 
ferent debates, it was urged by Shippen, lord Moleſ- 
worth, e and rn that it was a ſufficient 

charge 
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charge to the nation to ſend a fleet to the Baltic, A. D. 


without the additional payment of a ſubſidy; that, 
before any money ſhould be granted to the Swedes, 
they ought to make compenſation for the loſſes which 
had been occaſioned by their ſeiſure of Britiſh ſhips; 
that our interference in the concerns of the conti- 
nental powers argued a want of caution and prudence; 
and that we abſurdly involved ourſelves in contra- 
dictory engagements, and tamely ſuffered our allies to 


1721. 


dupe and plunder us. The miniſter replied, that the 


ſubſidy now deſired, and alſo the maritime aid, were 


required by former treaties; that the proſpect of a ſpeedy . 


accommodation between Ruſſia and Sweden gave hopes 
of a ceſſation of the demand-after this year; and that 


no new tax would be neceſſary for the propoſed pay- 
ment. By a majority of 61, a vote of ſupply was ob- 


tained; and it was fixed at 72,000 pounds. 
As the two companies of inſurance, which had agreed 


to pay the king large ſums for their eſtabliſhment, had 
been diſabled by the misfortunes of the times from the 


performance of their engagements, he requeſted that july 11. 


the parliament would empower him to raiſe money on 
the revenues of the civil liſt, for the liquidation of his 
debts ; propoſing, for the diſcharge of the intereſt of the 


loan, that a deduCtion ſhould be made out of all pay- 


ments from the crown. After ſome debate, it was re- 


ſolved, that his majeſty ſhould be enabled to borrow a 


moiety of one million, and deduct fix-pence in the 
pound out of ſalaries and other payments. 

The laſt buſineſs of the ſeſſion related to the South- 
Sea company. Towards the. re-eſtabliſhment of pub- 
lic credit, the commons voted, that, of the ſeven mil- 


Vous payable to the government by that corporation, 
Q 2 ye 
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. D. five ſhould be remitted ; that, to put an end to all 


- Dy diſputes, and allay the diſcontent of the proprietors of 
the redeemable funds, and of the laſt pecuniary ſub- 
ſcribers, an addition of ſtock ſhould be granted to them 
by the company ; that the claimants of the irredeem- 
ahle debts ſhould alſo be gratified with an increaſe of 
capital; chat all the ſtock belonging to the company, 
which, after the propoſed diſtribution, ſhould remain | 
unappropriated, ſhould be divided among, the pro- | 
prietors ; and that all who had borrowed money of the | 
ſociety upon ſtock or ſubſcription-receipts> ſhould, on 
the payment of 10 per cent. be diſcharged from all future | 
demands. Theſe and other reſolutions they conſidered | 
as the moſt proper means (to uſe their own expreſſions, | 
July 26. in an addreſs which they preſented to the king) © to en- | 
able the company to give relief to ſuch of the pro- 
« prietors as moſt wanted and deſerved it, to aſcertain 


| | 

- e the ſeveral properties and intereſts of all perſons con- | 
8 cerned, and to deliver infinite numbers from the ap- | 

y e prehenſion of vexatious law-ſuits, and from the b 
3 


_ & further demand of ſuch exceſſive ſums, as muſt de- 
_ <- preſs all public and private credit.“ 

As ſome of the purpoſes ſpecified in the late votes 
required a new ſeſſion for their regular completion, the 
; July 29: king prorogued the parliament for two days. After this V8. 
receſs, a bill was introduced on the baſis of the reſolu- 0 
| tions; and it quickly became a law. The two houſes 
Aug · 10. were then diſmiſſed with a ſpeech, in which his majeſty, 
having congratulated them on the incipient recovery of 
public credit, expreſſed his hopes that it would be en- 
tirely reſtored by the due execution of the late provi- | 
ſions, and that his enemies, who flattered themſelves | 
u e Lalor of an rr of © blowing up | 
r | „ the | 
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« the ſufferings of his — into popular diſcontent A. D. 


.« and diſaffection,“ would be 5 in their 


views and expectations. 
The king, in the mean time, did not neglect the con- 


cerns of negotiation. He concluded treaties of peace A 


and alliance with the court of Spain 5. By the former, 
he conſented to reſtore. the ſhips which had been taken 
from Philip in the action near Cape Paſſaro; and it was 
agreed, that the laſt commercial convention ſhould be 
confirmed, as well as the ceſſion of Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca. By the latter, the contraCting parties became 
mutual guarantees of territory, and engaged to aſſiſt 
each other againſt all aggreſſion with a body of 12,000 
men, with ſhips, or with money. In this alliance the 
French court alſo joined“. | 

For the adjuſtment of all differences between the em- 
peror and the Spaniſh monarch, a congreſs was appoint- 
ed at Cambray. At this meeting, the ambaſſadors of 
Great-Britain and France appeared as mediators ; but 
their endeavours were ineffectual for the complete re- 
conciliation of Charles and Philip. 

The alliance of George with the Swediſh eur and 


the pacifications which he had contributed to procure 


between that nation and all its enemies, except the Ruſ- 
ſians, at length relaxed the obſtinacy of the czar 7 ; 


and he conſented to an accommodation with Frederic 


of Heſſe-Caſſel, who, on the reſignation of his wife 


Ulrica, had been elected king of Sweden by the ſtates 


$. On the ad of June; by the old ftyle. 
6. Hiſtorical Regiſter, for the year 2721. 


7. This prince was ſtill on diſcordant terms with the king of Great- 
Britain; and his reſident at London had lately been commanded to 


retire from the realm, for ſome offenſive expreſſions contained in a me- 
morial; but this diſagreement did not occaſion any interruption of 
the commercial connexions between the Britiſh and Ruſſian ſubjects. 
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A. D. of the realm; but he inſiſted on very advantageous 


terms, and was permitted to retain the beate part of 
his conqueſts. 

About the ſame time, a treaty was concluded benen | 
George and the emperor of Morocco. The latter re- 
leaſed the Britiſh ſubjects who had been made captives 


by Mooriſh cruiſers, and promiſed the benefit of an 


unmoleſted trade. 


As the term, aſſigned by the ſeptennial act for the * 
ration of the parliament, approached to a cloſe, it was 


debated in the council, whether the preſent legiſlative 


body ſhould now be diſſolved, or ſhould be continued 
to the enſuing ſpring. It was the opinion of the ma- 


jority, that, as it would be neceſſary to take ulterior 


meaſures before the national credit could be effeCtually 
retrieved, it would be better to leave the proſecution. of 


that concern to the parliament which had commenced 


it, than to intruſt it to a new aſſembly. It was there- 
fore reſolved, that another ſeſſion ſhould take place 


before the diſſolution conſequent on the act. 
OR, 19. 


After an interval of ten weeks, the two houſes again 
met. Referring to the general tranquillity which pre- 


vailed in Europe, the king intimated his hope, that the 
opportunity which was thus preſented to his people for 


the extenſion of their commerce, would not be neglect- 
ed. Nothing, he ſaid, would more conduce to the ef- 


fectual attainment of that object, than to make the ex- 


portation of Britiſh manufaCtures, and'the importation 
of the requiſite materials, perfectly practicable and 


| eaſy. He therefore recommended a reduction of com- 


mercial duties, which, he was confident, would be at- 
tended with infinite advantage to the nation. For pro- 
curing naval ſtores on the beſt terms, encouragement, 


| be thought, ſhould be given to the ighabitants of the 


American 
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American colonies, who might ſupply this realm with A.D. 


articles which had hitherto been imported from foreign 
countries. He touched on the ill conſequences ariſing 


from the want of proviſion for the debts of the navy; 


and hoped that the declining credit of that department 
would be reſtored by the care of the commons. He 
then adyerted to the neceſſity of taking precautions 
againſt the introduction of the plague, which had lately 
. raged in the ſouth of, France. 


The commons having taken the unfunded debts of. 


the navy into conſideration, Shippen, Jekyll, and Free- 
man, teſtified fheir ſurpriſe at the magnitude of theſe 
| Arrears (nearly amounting to 1,700,000 pounds), and 

condemned the conduct of thoſe who had contracted 
ſuch debts, when the parliament had granted the ſums 
deſired for that branch of the public ſervice. Walpole 


affirmed, that near two-thirds of the whole debt had 


been incurred in the late reign. He readily agreed to 
a Motion for the production of particular accounts on 
this head; and only requeſted that a million hould now 
be provided for; a ſum which the houſe granted with- 
out a diviſion, With regard to the military eſtabliſh- 
ment, it was moved, that the number of men laſt voted 
(14,294) ſhould be continued ; and, though ſome ob- 
jections were made to the propoſed force, as too great 


for a time of peace, the PP acquieſced in the 


motion, 

A bill being, brought CE for enabling his ma- 
jeſty to prohibit commerce with any country, for one 
year, according-to his own diſcretion, that the riſque 
of peſtilential contagion might be avoided, a clauſe was 
inſerted in it, by which he was empowered to order his 
officers to fink any veſſel coming from an infected place, 
welten was made to this clauſe by ſeveral mer- 
| | 24 chants, 
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A, o. chants, who alleged that. it would amount to a pro- 


1 hibition of qut beneficial trade with Turkey; a region 
vhich was ſcarcely ever free from infection. It was 
ſaid, in reply, that the bill was principally ntended to 
prevent the peſtilence which now prevailed in France, 


and which was more malignant thanthe common plague 


of the Levant, from reaching any part of the Britiſh 


dominions; and that the merchants might depend on the 
care and circumſpection of the king, who would not 


take any ſteps but ſuch as ſhould appear to be abſolutely 
neceſſary for the preſervation of his people from the 
dreadful contagion. | 
For encouraging the importation of naval ſtores Gow 


America, by a temporary removal of duty, a bill was 


prepared in compliance with the royal recommendation, 


It was introduced by fir Gilbert Heathcote, who ob- 


ſerved, that, by ſuch importation, the balance of trade 


would be more favorable to Great-Britain,. and the 
traffic itſelf leſs precarious, than while the nation de- 
pended on- the north of Europe for thoſe ſupplies. 


"The bill was received with approbation and ſupport. 
In conſequence of a petition from the Quakers, who 


conſidered the affirmation which they were permitted by 


law to uſe, as too much reſembling an oath, while 


they were obliged to introduce the words, © in the pre- 
« ſence of Almighty God,” a bilt was propoſed for 


indulging them with the omiſſion of that phraſe ; and 
it was readily adopted by the commons, who were diſ- 
| poſed to favor all conſcientious prejudices. 


A bill for ſecuring the freedom of elections, by im- 
poſing penalties on thoſe who ſhould be guilty of cor- 
ruption, met with oppoſition from the courtiers. Their 
endeavours occaſioned the failure of ſome clauſes for 


| the excluſion of 1 proper perſons from the privilege of 


voting; 
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voting; but the bill paſſed the houſe. Hutcheſon di- A-D. 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſupport of it. He forcibly 
urged the expediency of the meaſure, as it was calcu- 
lated to reſtore the independence and honor of parlia- 
ment, to reſcue the rights and liberties of the country, 
reſtrain the pernicious influence of foreign counſels, 
put a ſtop to unneceſſary and expenſive wars, remove 
the danger of a ſtanding army, and, in ſhort, to ſave 
the poor remains of the conſtitution. 
The repeated inveſtigation of the affairs of the South- 
Sea company produced a bill for enabling the new dis 
rectors of that corporation to diſpoſe of the effects. re- 
maining in their hands, by way of lottery or ſubſcrip- 
tion, for the purpoſe of paying the debts of the ſociety. 
| Walpole offered a clauſe, for empowering them to diſ- 
poſe of a part of their capital, to the amount of 200,000 
pounds Per annum, with a view of facilitating the pay- 
ment of thoſe debts. This clauſe was adopted after 
ſome diſcuſſion. 2 
The debates of this ſeſßon, i in the houſe of lords, 
were particularly animated. After ſome complaints of 
the encouragement given to Law, the projeCtor of the 
Miſfippi ſcheme, who had arrived in the fleet of fir 
John Norris from the Baltic, the peers entered upon the 
affairs af the navy. The duke of Wharton, earl Cow- 
per, and lord North, cenſured the miniſters for having 
ſuffered the expences of that department fo far to ex- 
ceed the annual parliamentary proviſion ; and a motion 
was made for conſidering of the cauſes of ſuch exceſs, 
and the beſt methods of preventing the future contrac- 
tion of large debts in this ſervice. The courtiers pro- 
poſed, that the latter part of the motion ſhould be 
omitted; and, when they had prevailed in this reſpect, 
a moderate proteſt was ſigned by the duke and ſixteen 
other 
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A D. other peers. When ſeveral intervening debates had oc- | 


eurred on the ſame ſubjeR, a reſolution was moved, 
' ating that the practice of employing, for ſeveral years 
paſt, a multitude of ſeamen beyond the number pre- 


ſcribed by parliament, had been one great cauſe of the 


accumulation of debt. The miniſterial peers exploded 
this propoſition ; and a freſh proteſt was ſubſcribed. 
In a ſubſequent agitation of this buſineſs, earl Cowper 
intimated, that the debt of the navy had been greatly 
augmented by the continuance of the ſeamen in pay 


during the winter, when they ought, according to the 


ancient uſage, to be diſcharged. Admiral Byng, who 


had lately been created a pcer by the title of viſcount 
Torrington, replied, that it was neceſſary to retain the 
ſeamen in the winter, as the government would other- 


wiſe find great difficulty in manning the fleet in the 
Spring. The failure of a reſolution correſponding with 
the earl's remark, produced another proteſtation. 


The leaders of oppoſition, not diſcouraged by their 


frequent diſappointments, continued to give their opi- 


nions of the cauſes of the increaſe of the navy. debt: 
and they affirmed, that the expeditions to the Baltic and 
the Mediterranean had greatly tended to that effect, and 
that the extraordinary expences of the armaments ſent 
into thoſe ſeas. were not neceſſary for the ſervice of 


. Great-Britain. They alſo hinted, that the act of ſet- 


tlement was infringed by the northern expeditions; and - 
called for copies of treaties and inſtructions relative to 
them, that this and other points might be aſcertained. 


But cheir views were ſtill fruſtrated by the influence of 


the court; and a ſpirited proteſt marked their indigna- 


tion. The courtiers then procured the adoption of two 


| xefolutions; importing, that the employment of an ex- 


FI AS number of ſeamen for ſome years, and the 
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conſequent augmentation” of debt, were occaſioned by AD. 


ſervices which either were purſuant to the previous ad- 
vice, orhad the ſubſequent approbation, of one or both of 
the houſes, and which were alſo neceſſary tor the ſafety of 
the kingdom and the tranquillity of Europe ; and that, 


as theſe ſervices required that the fleets ſhould. either be 


kept out for-the whole year, or be ſent out again early 
in the ſpring, it would have been inexpedient to have 
paid off the ſeamen in the winter, as ſuch a ſtep, be- 
ſides being a moſt trivial ſaving, would have contributed 
to the failure of the reſpeCtive enterpriſes. Theſe votes 
were followed by ſeparate proteſts ; the firſt of which 
contained a remark juſtly condemnatory of the politics 

of the court. We cannot but think it the true inte- 
1 reſt of Great-Britain to intermeddle as little as is poſ- 
« ſible in the quarrels of Europe; and then, by our 
% good offices chiefly, without declaring any reſolution 
& to ſupport our mediation by force, or making our- 
& ſelves either principals or parties in wars that do not 
immediately concern us.” That this line of conduct 


was not then, and has not fince been, purſued, we have 


abundant reaſon to regret. 
Earl Cowper and his aſſociates perſiſted i in their at- 


tacks of the miniſtry on the ſubjeCt of theſe debts, till the | 
ſeſſion was nearly at an end. It was then reſolved by 


the houſe, that the inquiry ſhould be poſtponed ; a vote 
which drew a proteſt from the unſucceſsful party, ſtating 
the expediency of a continuance of inveſtigation, that 


the abuſes and miſmanagements of the naval ſervice 


might be fully developed and effeQtually repreſſed. 


1722. 


Proceeding to the conſideration of the national debt 


in general, Cowper and his friends animadverted on the 
late unjuſtifiable increaſe of that encumbrance; and 
the queſtion was put on his motion, that the debt, ex- 
cluſive 
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u. D. cluſive of that of che navy, appeared to have been 


ROY 


_ augmented, within the ſpace of three years, in the ſum 


of / 2,300,000 pounds, though the ſink ing fund had pro- 
duced, in that time, almoſt two millions ; but the 
courtiers decided it in the negative. In the proteſt which 
followed, it, was afferted, that the increaſe of the debt 
was much greater than it had been faid to be in the 
motion. The next propoſition ſtated, that, for the re- 
ſtoration and maintenance of credit, it was neceſſary to 
diminiſh annually, by all proper methods, the public 
debt. This motion was as fruitleſs a as the former ; and 
— proteſt enſued. 
Inthe intervals of theſe diſcuſſions, other poitits were 
warmly flebated. Lord Guildford moved for copies of 
the inſttuctions which had been given for treating with 
the northern potentates ; and the duke of Wharton de- 


fired the production of the late agreements with Spain. 


Both theſe motions failed ; and two proteſtations fol- 
lowed. The ſame diſappointment attended the earl of 
Strafford, who having complained of the war with Spain 
as unneceffary and diſadvantageous, moved for the in- 
ſtructions which Byng had received. A bill for prevent- 
ing infection was ſtrongly oppoſed, with regard to ſome 
claufes which gave extraordinary powers, by Cowper 
and other peers; and a petition from the corporation of 
London, making fimilar remonſtrances, met with re- 


jection. The rage of proteſtation again diſplayed itſelf 3 


as it alſo did on the failure of the attempts of the op- 
pofing peers for the reduction of the military force, 


and for the abolition of martial law in time of peace. 


The bill for the relief of the Quakers rouſed the 


acrimony of religious zeal. The biſhop of Rocheſter 


reprobated the grant of the deſired indulgence to per- 
ſons who could not juſtly be deemed Chriſtians. Many 
4 / : ; of 
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of the Tories coĩncided with him ; and the archbiſhop A. P. 
of Vork preſented a petition againſt the bill from the "Oy 
clergy of the metropolis. - The two ſecretaries of ſtate, 
the earls of Sunderland and Scarborough, and the duke 
of Argyle, urged the houſe to reject the petition-; and 
they ſucceeded in this point. The Tories, and ſome 
of the diſcontented Whigs, ſtrongly proteſted againſt 
' this rejection; and the former alſo regiſtered their diſ- 
ſent to the adoption of the bill. 

The efforts of the miniſterial peers proved fatal to 
the bill which aimed at the reſtraint of corruption. 
Lord Townſhend and the earl of Sunderland were the 
chief adverſaries of this bill, which, they pretended, 
would ſubject innocent perſons to the guilt of perjury, 
and would be ſevere and oppreſſive in the execution. 

The earl of Strafford, lord Trevor, and the biſhop of . 
Rocheſter, in vain enforced the neceſſity of applying | 
a ſpeedy remedy to an alarming evil. When the bill 

was thrown out, a freſh record of diſſent appeared. 

So numerous were the proteſts of this ſeſhon, and ſo 
offenſive were the contents of ſome of them, that ſe- 
veral were expunged by order of the houſe; and it 

was reſolved, on the motion of Sunderland, that the 
privilege itſelf ſhould be reſtrained, by ſhortening che 
time within which the proteſters ſhould commit their 
reaſons to writing. Theſe votes were preceded by ſpi- 
rited debates, and followed by renewed proteſtations. 

When the ſeſſion had continued almoſt five months, Rar. 5. 
a prorogation was ordered; which was ſoon ſucceeded 
by a diſſolution. The royal harangue applauded the 
zeal of the two houſes for their ſovereign and their 
country, and their regard for the proteſtant intereſt ; 
affirined, that the enemies of the conſtitution had borne 


% 
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A. D. the ſtrongeſt teſtimony to the laudable conduct of this 


AE parliament, by the implacable malice which they had 


expreſſed againſt the majority of the aſſembly; and 
repreſented thoſe mal - contents as being diligently em- 
ployed in a renewal- of their calumnious arts and i in- 
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covered and rendered abortive.— Ie bifhop of Rocheſter, 
and others, are impriſoned on ſuſpicion. The prelate is 
deprived' of his fee, and baniſhed. — Hir confederate, © 
Layer, is put to death. — The Engliſh catholics and non- 
jurors are fined by Parliament. Lord Bolingbroke is par- 
doned.— A great clamor is rai * in Ireland, by a baſe 
coinage. Nav 


Tur king was ſo well 3 with the engl * of A. D. 
his firſt parliament, that he would gladiy have conti- 1722. 
nued it during his whole reign; but, as even the ex- 
tended term of it's legal duration had expired, it was 
neceſſary to give the people an opportunity of freſh 
elections. Nor was there any danger of a great dimi- 
nution of the majority of votes which he had long en- 
joyed; for, thougl. his German attachments and con- 
tinental connexions were not very popular in Britain, 
his general character was eſteemed; and only a ſmall 
proportion of his ſubjects wiſhed to exchange his go- 
vernment for that of his catholic rival, 

This inconſiderable part of the community, how-. 
ever, eagerly ſought an occaſion of re- aſſerting the ? 
claim of the pretender. The adherents of that prince, | 
imagining that the diſcontent which the South-Sea bub- 
ble had ,produced, joined with. the ſtrong diſguſt of 
many to the foreign politics of George, rendered the 

con- 
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conjuncture favorable to their views, renewed their 
applications to foreign powers for affiſtance ; but their 


folicitations were ineffectual. Impelled by raſh con- 


fidence, they reſolved to make an attempt without the 


deſired aid; and an infurrectian was meditated by thoſe 


— 


who did not coolly dend on the eſtabliſhed Eee of 
the government. 

Before we relate the e of this conſpiracy, it 
may not be improper to mention the death, and ſketch 
the character, of two eminent perſons who left the 
world about this time; namely, the earl of Sunderland, 
who had long maintained a great influence over the par- 
liament which had been lately diſſolved ; and the duke 
of Marlborough, whoſe exploits will never be for- 


gotten. 
The earl was poſſeſſed of conſiderable talents, which 


ad derived ſome improvement from education. He 


was a reſpectable orator and politician, ,an accompliſh- 
ed courtier, an active and dexterous miniſter. With an 
appearance of frankneſs and candor, he was {killed in 
diſſimulation, fineſſe, and intrigue. His ambition was 
extreme; and it was unreſtrained by ſcruple, His ra- 
pacity, and want of integrity, appear from his concern 
in the South- Sea impoſture. 

The duke, was acute by nature ; and, though greatly 
deficient i in literature, he became able and intelligent by 
the exerciſe of a ſound judgment, and by attentive ob- 
ſervation of men and of affairs. Accuſtomed to courts 


from his puerile years, he acquired an eaſy and elegant 


addreſs, anda knowledge of all the arts of intrigue. So 
inſinuating and attractive were his manners, that he 
inſtantaneouſly recommended himſelf to thoſe with 
whom he converſed. Though he was not diſtinguiſh- 


ed as an orator, his remarks were pertinent and judi- 
: cious; 
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cious; and his modeſt unaſſuming air beightened the 

effect of his harangues. Foreigners, as well as his 
countrymen, acknowledged his force of perſuaſion : the 
_ ableſt miniſters of different powers readily acquieſced in 
his ſuggeſtions; and afſembled warriors of various 
ſtates, waving all national jealouſy and partiality, 
cheerfully liſtened to the exhortations, and ſubmitted; 
to the authority, of a ſtranger. When he had been 
raiſed to the chief command of the army, he (to uſe 
the words. of a cotemporary ſtateſman), though 4 a 
« new, a private man, a ſubject, acquired by merit 
« and management a more deciding influence, than 
« high birth, confirmed authority, and even the crown 
„of Great: Britain, had given to king William.“ 
His talents, both political and martial, were great. 


He directed, with ſkill and wiſdom, the deliberations of 
the cabinet: he conducted, with extraordinary ability 


and uniform ſucceſs, the operations of the field. But His 
public excellencies, and the regularity of his private life, 


were degraded by his avarice, his want of principle, 
and his treacherous oſcillation between the parlia- 
an poſſeſſor of 'the throne” and the exiled claim- 


ant. Hie 0 0007 off 


Of che plot which was now deviſed, the ** re- 
ceived intelligence from His vigilant ally and conſtant 
friend, the duke of Orleans, before it was fully digeſted. 


He immediately formed a camp near the metropolis, May. 


ſent to Ireland for a body bf troops, and deſired the 


ſtates: general to prepare ſuccotirs. That his abſence 


might not encourage the conſpirators, he relinquiſhed 
his intention of paffing the ſummer in Germany. He 
gave intimation of the affair to the magiſtrates of Lon- 
don; and addreſſes of. Jupport, were preſented to him 
from various corporations. a. An eccleſiaſtic named 

8 VIII. R George 


or 
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if Gtotge Kelly, and other Jacobites, were now appre- 
handed; and; during fevetal months; oceaſional ſei- 
futes were made of perſbns and papers. The biſhop of 
Rothefter, being ſuſpacted of a voncern in the plot, 
| Avg. a4; was exaſtined. by a conimittte of the privy council!, 
and fent to the Tower; as were alſo the eart of Orrery 
And lord North. The impriſonment of the prelate oc- 
- eafiontd ſome clanior and alarm; and his daughter, al- 
leging his ill ſtate of health, petitioned that he might 
either be brought to trial without delay. or be reſtored 
to liberty j but this requeſt 8 i ns nM 
nenn. m E 10 21 ISL 9. 
Amidſt theſe precautions for the bene of OY | 
ne peace; the king and his ſon made a progteis into 
ſeveral counties, that they might arouſe and withels che 
effuſions of [provincial loyalty. [| They were not diſ- 
appointed in their hopes; for they were gratified in their 
journey with, loud and general acelamations. 5 
When the new parliament met, his majeſty con- 
firmed the reinſtatement. of. Compton (now pay: maſter 
of the forees) in the chairfof the commons; and his 
ſpeech was then. read to bath houfes. It contained an 
od. u. jntimation of the plot, of which (he ſaid) he had ob- 
| tained moſt ample, and concurrent proofs. The con- 
ſpirators (he continued), though, they had failed in their 
 endeayoury | for procuring the aid of foreign ſlates, had 
i Ge provided conſiderable ſums of money; engaged great 
=. - numbers of officers, from abroad, and ſecured large 
1 66 e -0 of * Fit Fpumpniition;;"! but an op- 


ae . A | 

1. „ When he aint chi cena, In dee the comm 

mittee ih the terms of ſcripture, making uſe of the ſpecch addreſſed 

? | by ou our Lariour to che Jewiſh faber. « If I tell you, you will 
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portune diſcovery had prevented the execution of 4. B. 
their ſchemes: It was, however, to be lamented, mat 


theſe machinations had fo far the deſired effect, as to 
create uneaſineſs and difidence in the minds of his 


people, which the enemies of the conſtitution labored 
0 improve to their own advantage. By forming 
plots, the mal- contents occaſioned a depreciation of 
all property veſted in the public funds, and then com- 
plained, of the low ſtate of credit: they rendered 


an increaſe of the national charges neceſſary, and 


chen clamored at the burthen of taxes; thus imputing 
to his government, as grievances, the miſchiefs and ca- 
lamities which were produced by themſelves alone. 


Deſirous as he was of a diminution pf the public er. 


pences, and of a gradual liquidation of the national 
debt, he was congerned at the delay which this con- 


ſpiracy would cauſe to thoſe expedient, purpoſes ; but 


he hoped, that the wiſdom, zeal, and vigor of this par- 
liament, - would prevent the diſturbers of the general 


peace from continuing to ape the n to difficulty 
and diſtreſs. 


When Pulteney moved for an addreſs, Shippen 
whoſe houſe had been ſearched for papers, propoſed an 
amendment, importing, that, to the pramuſe of ena- 
bling the king effectually to ſuppreſs all remai 
« ſpitit of rebellion,” this proviſo ſhould be added; 


« with due regard to the liberty of the ſubject, the | 


« conſtitution in church and ſtate, and the laws now 


« in force.” It was ſaid, in reply, that ſuch an addition © 
would be injurious to the king, in conveying an ihe | 


ſinuation, that he had already violated the laws, or a 


ſuſpicion, that he might in future be diſpaſed to un- 


conſtitutional proceedings; and it was moved, that a 
clauſe ſhould be ſubjained to the addreſs, returning 


it. 


— 


h 1 particular 
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particular thanks for a ne in the ſpeech, pro- 
miling that his majeſty would “ continue to make the 
laws of the realm the rule and meaſure of all his 
« actions.“ The latter propoſition was readily adopted. 

The firſt bill of the ſeſhon was preſented to the 
lords by the duke of Grafton; and it provided fot 
a meaſure which has never been popular; for it 
N. omar a ſufpenſion of the habeas corpus * It 
was immediately read twice, and committed; and, 
when it was reported with. an amendment for conti- 


nuing the intermiſſion for a whole year, a ſpirited de- 


bate aroſe. Earl Cowper, lord Trevor, and other 
peers, reſiſted this extraordinary extenſion of the uſual 
time; and argued, ' that, if there really exiſted any 


| neceſſity for with-holding the benefit of ſo valuable a 


ſtatute, the interruption ſhould be ſparingly and gra- 
dually uſed; that, as no ſuſpenſion of the act had hi- 


 *therto exceeded fix months at any one time, the pre- 
ſent increaſe of the term would form as ſtrong an au- 


*thdrity for extending it to two years, as any former in- 


ſtance could be for the preſent unreaſonable propoſal; 


that ſo dangerous a precedent ought to be ſtudiouſly 


avoided ; and that, though their ſovereign might not 
"abuſe the power thus granted, ſome of their fellow-ſub- 


Jets, to whom the government might be intruſted du- 
ring his eventual abſence, before the expiration of the 


long term of intermiſſion, might be inclined to exerciſe 


it in an arbitrary and oppreſſive manner. Theſe ob- 


ſervations were anſwered by the courtiers with the plea 


of neceſſity, and with aſſurances of the ſole applica- 


tion of the powers of the bill to the maintenance of 
public tranquillity. The amendment was ſanctioned; 
and the majority agreed to the bill“. 


2. Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords, vol. ill. 


Among 


% 
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Among che commons, this bill was alſo productive 2 Da 


of diſpute. The chief juſtice of Cheſter | ( Spencer 


Cowper) conſidered the propoſed term as too long for 
any miniſters to have the liberties of the people at their 
diſpoſal; and therefore moved, that the ſuſpenſion 
ſhould be limited to ſix months. Smith, Hungerford, 
and Jekyll, ſupported the motion; but the attorney- 
general, ſir Robert Raymond, oppoſed it, alleging, 
that, as the conſpiracy was deeply planned, and was dif- 
fuſed to a great extent, much time was requiſite to de- 
velope it completely; and Walpole urged the houſe 
to agree with the lords in the time which they had 
fixed. The motion was rejected by a majority of 53; 
and the bill received a final aſſent. 

The next propoſition of the court related to the i in- 
creaſe of the army. An addition of about 4000 men 


being propoſed,” an alarm was quickly raiſed. . Od. 26. 


Shippen, Hanmer, and Hutcheſon, eagerly oppoſed ſuch 
an augmentation ; but the miniſterial influence prevail- 
ed;-as it likewiſe did in the upper houſe, ina queſtion 
which was warmly agitated on the ſame day, concern- 
ing the impriſonment of the duke of Norfolk. The 
earls of Aylesford and Angleſey, as well as the earls 


Cowper and Coninglby, repreſented it as inconſiſtent | 


with the privileges of the peers to detain any member 
of their houſe during a ſeſſion, without a prior commu- 
nication. of the grounds of ſuſpicion to their lordſhips, 
whoſe conſent ſhould then be requeſted ; declared, that 
they could not, without the higheſt injuſtice to the 


duke, concur in his impriſonment, till they were more 
particularly informed of the circumſtances which war- 


ranted the general ſuſpicion of his treaſonable delin- 


3. Chandler's Debates, vol. vi. | 
R'3 . quency'; 
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v. queney; ; and earneſtly diſuadedyheir auditors from 
" Spr66iny to a reſolution, which; by eſtabliſhing a pre- 


 Gellent for à violation of right, and creating freſh jea- 


louſies in the minds of the people, might produce very 


m effects. Thele and other obſervations ay: inſerted 


in a proteſt. 

The chevalier de St. George baving tranſmitted 4 
manifeſto to England, it fell into the hands of the mi- 
niſtry. One of the printed copies, with an original in 


Nev. 16. Writing, the king communicated to the peers, who 


unanimouſly voted, that this declaration was a falſe, 


inſolent, and traitorous libel, and ordered it to be burned 


by the common executioner. The other houſe con 


- curred with the lords in this ſtigma ; and a joint addreſs 
was prepared, reprobating the < unexampled arro- 


« gance” of an abjured pretender, who did not heſitate to 
offer terms to his majeſty, and who preſumed to capi- 


tulate with him © for the abſolute ſurrender of the re- 


& ligion and liberties of a free nation ;*” a conduct to 
which he was not merely influenced by the general in- 
fatuation of the companions of his exile, but by re- 
peated encouragements from the conſpirators in this 
Kingdom, who had exaggerated the number of their 
confederates, and led him into a moſt ill-founded opi- 
nion, that the majority of the people were ready to 


exchange the mild and legal government of a moſt in- 


« dulgent prince, for the boundleſs rage of an at- 


e fainted fugitive, bred up in the maxims of Apen 


and ſuperſtition.” 
A profeſſor of che law, from whoſe name the con- 


| Tpiracy was denominated Layer's plot, was brought to 


His trial, in the autumnal term, and condemned 'as 2 
traitor, on ſatisfaQtory evidence of his having given 


money for the enliſtment of men, and having, in other 


reſpects, 


, 


GET OR GCE (Lf - 
EP moted the cauſe of the pretender. As.it A. D. 


was hoped that he would make .a full-diſcloſure of che 
plot, the execution of his ſentence was delayed ; and 
the commons appointed ſome of their number to ex- 


= 


. 


amine this offender, and other individuals Who were A. D. 
ſuppoſed to be acquainted woo the OTE of „ 


conſpiracy. | 
When the committee of examination had made a 


report to the houſe, it was voted, after ſome extenu- 


ative remarks from Shippen and Bromley, that a con- Mar. 8. 


ſpiracy had been formed and carried on by « perſogs 
af figure and diſtinction,“ and their agents, in con- 
junction with traitors who were on the continent, for 
an invaſion and an inſurrection, and for the ſeiſure of 
the perſons of the king and the prince. The next re- 


ſolution ſtated, that John Plunket had been a principal 


agent in this plot; and, after ſome debate, a bill was 
ordered for the infliction of pains and penalties on that 
conſpirator. A bill of the ſame kind being propoſed 
againſt Kelly, who was alſo mentioned as one of the 
chief agents, the majority conſented to the — 
of it. 

A more illuſtrious criminal was the next + abje& of 


acculatory attack. It was aſſerted by Yonge, a mini- Mar. 11, 


Kerial ſpeaker, that Dr. Francis Atterbury, biſhop of 
Rocheſter, regarileſs.of his ſacred function, of the re- 
peated oaths which he had taken, and of the welfare of 
his country, had been principally concerned in the con- 
ſpiracy; and be moved a reſolution to that effect. 
Wyndham deemed the evidence, hitherto adduced, an 
_ -anſuſbczent foundation for ſuch a vote againſt thebiſhop ; 
and ſeveral other members coincided with him. A mo- 
tion of achournment was made: but it was exploded by 
= gpeat ayajoriy'; and, the propoſal of Longe being 

Mk ——_— 
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D. adopted, a bill-was:ordered for the puniſhment of the 
" epiſcopal mal content. 
Of thoſe who appeared as advocates: for 8 in 
0 this debate, one was Dr. Freind, the celebrated phyſi- 
cCian. As this member was deemed a party in the plot, 
he was apprehended by the king's order; and the mi- 
niſter deſired the conſent of the houſe to his detention. 
Shippen wiſned to know, whether information had been 
given againſt Freind upon oath; and hoped, that ſome 
ſpecific grounds might be ſtated, before the royal re- 
queſt ſhould be granted. Walpole replied, that it was 
not neceſſary to make ſuch communication. Shippen 


having hinted, that the chief motive for the apprehen- - / 


ſion of Freind was the warmth with which he had 
ſpoken in favor of Kelly and the biſhop of Rocheſter, 
and that ſuch treatment of members would put an end 
to all freedom of remark, Walpole diſclaimed the im- 
putation as a foul calumny ; and affirmed, that the au- 
thors of ſuch. infinuations might more eaſily be proved 
to be Jacobites, than they could ſubſtantiate the former 
allegation againſt the miniſtry. The houſe, without a 
- diviſion, or to the Are of the ſuſpected 
"phyſician. 
* In the diſcuſſion of the bill vic Plunket; it was 
moved, that his puniſhment ſhould be capital: but the 
miniſter and his friends were ſatisfied with the confiſ- 
cation of his whole property, and his confinement du- 
ring the king's pleaſure ; and a great plurality of votes 
ſanctioned their eecomntnendation. The ſame: fate was 
aſſigned to Kelly. 
When the accuſed bihop k had N a copy of the 
- bill prepared againſt him, he requeſted the commons to 
allow him ſuch counſel] as he might appoint; but, on 
ptetence of a ſtanding order of the peers, prohibiting 
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perſon or by proxy, to anſwer any accuſation beſore 


the commons, he ſent a petition to the lords, ſoliciting 


their directions for his conduct. A motion being made, 
that he ſhould comply with that order, the majority of 
the peers oppoſed it, and conſented to his appearing in 


— 


any individual of their body from appearing eicher in A. v. 
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the other houſe. He reſolved, however, to make his 


defence only before the lords. 


The commons, proceeding with the bill which af. | 


feQted the prelate, read various papers tending to his 


crimination, and examined witneſſes againſt him. The 


bill was then committed; and it was moved, that the 


puniſhment denounced by it ſhould be the following; apr. 6. 


that he ſhould be deprived of his ſee, baniſhed, and 
deemed guilty of felony it he ſhould return. Few of 


the members ſpeaking in his behalf, the motion was 


readily agreed to; and the bill was ſent to the upper 
houſe. b 

By the lords, the bills as Plunket and Kelly 
were warmly debated ; and this extraordinary mode of 
. proceeding againſt delinquents who ought to have been 
tried by the forms of eommon law, received ſtrong cen- 

ſure. Both were heard in their own defence; but their 
vindications were ſo ineffectual, that each of —_ * 
paſſed by a conſiderable majority. 

The biſhop of Rocheſter heing at length n to 
the bar of the houſe to which he belonged, to make his 
defence againſtithe penal bill, the king's counſel opened 

che caſe, and then proceeded to read extracts of letters 
which had been received by the miniſtry. The priſoner 
and his counſel in vain objected to this evidence; and 
their objections to the production of epiſtles intercepted 
and deciphered, and of a confeſhon attributed to a de- 
ceaſed perſon, were equally fruitleſs. It appeared, that 
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. D. the prelate had carried on a eorreſpondence "with the 
s. pretender and his adherents, and had promoted the late 

May r1.treaſonable ſchemes ; but he endeavoured, with art and 


- ability, to invalidatethe allegations of his accuſers. He 
dwelt on the hardſhips and injuſtice to which he was 


expoſedin point of evidence ; denied the traitorous con- 
Ffultations which he was {aid to have attended; affirmed 
that not one overt act, or circumſtance of time or place, 
had been clearly ftated or proved; aſſerted the impoſ- 
fibility, amidſt the particulars proved by his deponents, 
of his having dictated the letters which, in the opinien 
of his adverſaries, formed the chief demonſtration of 
his guik ; inſinuated, chat they were written for the 

. purpoſe of involving him in cenfure and puniſhment; 

and labored to expoſe the fallacies and the incon- 
fniſteneies which the teſtimony exhibited, the impro- 
babitity of the charge, and the iniquity of treating with 
ſuch ſeverity a perſon againſt whom no legal u of 
criminality could be adduced, 


41 When the bill had reached its laſt ſtage, n Pouter 


oppoſed it as unjuſtifiable, and deprecated the ill conſe- 
quences of deviating from the fixed rules of evidence. 
Dr. Gaſtrell, biſhop of Cheſter, maintained the ſame 
ſentiments: but the moſt diſtinguiſhed opponents of the 
meaſure were the duke of Wharton ! and earl Cow- 
pers. The duke, whoſe licentious manners were ac- 


4. This 'nobleman, two years 3 devoted himſelf to that 

\ cauſe which was promoted by the prelate whom he now defended ; and, 
| Having naccived titular honors from the pretender, he offered his ſer- 
Lier tothe Spaniſh court, which was then at enmity with Great-Bri- 
_ Fram this lacs of rebellion againſt his ſovereign, he was never 
Soclgimned ; but died in exile in the year 1731. 

„ The carl was accuſed by Layer, the conſpirator, of belonging to 
a dub of difaffeRed perfons ; wh 2 himſelf to the ſatis- 


Aan si the hae. 


ales 
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aid with ſtrong talents, entered into an elabo- A.D. 
rate diſcuſſion of the teſtimony ; expatiated on the in- _ 
admiſſibility of it, and its inſufficiency, both in law and 
reaſon'; denied the policy and juſtice of theſe proceed- 
ings; conjured the honſe to diſregard pretended corre- 
| ſpondence, forced conftruQtions, improbable innuendoes, 
and unauthoriſed conjectures; reminded the enemies of 
the prelate, that fach bills, like the ſtone of Siſyphus, 
had not infrequently rolled back on the chief promoters 
of them; and declared, that, if this bill ſhould paſs 
into a law, ſuch evidence would be eſtabliſhed, and 
ſuch methods of practice introduced, as would render 
liberty, property, and even life, precarious. Cowper 
contended, that meaſures of this kind onght never to de 
adopted, except when the accuſed perſon had fled from 
juſtice, or was in open rebellion ; that the plea of a de- 
ficiency of legal proof was an invalid ground for them, 
and ought rather to operate towards the acquittal than 
the condemnation of the ſuppoſed offender; that no 
criminal act had been proved againſt the biſhop; and 
that the whole charge was built upon circumftances, all 
of which were ſo remote, ſo general, and, indeed, fo 
inoffenſrve, that they might be faid to fort any of the 
| peers. as well as the prifoner. Having detailed the 
grounds of his opinion, the earl thus conchaded ; < Vain 
will be the boaſt of the excellency of our conltien- 
tion, aud in vain ſhall we talk of the proviſion 
* made by the laws for our ſecurity, 83 - 
« ſhall be eſtabliſhed to ſtrip us of our freedom and pro- 
« perty, where law and evidence are confeſſedly want- 
ing. I conſider the bill as derogatory to the dignity 
of the parliament in general, and of this houſe in 
particular; I deem every part of the charge utterly 
9 8 W md think that there are 


66 no 
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AD. „ no grounds for our belief of the prelate's guilt, but 
__ that thoſe who profeſs their conviction of his. cri- 


« minality are ſolely influenced by private prejudice, 
« which ought to be entirely excluded from judicial 
« proceedings. Lord Bathurſt alſo exerted himſelf 
- againſt the bill; and it was condemned by the earl of 
Strafford, as well as by the lords Trevor and Gower. 
A copious and not injudicious ſpeech in favor of it was 
delivered by the biſhop of Saliſbury (Willis), who, 
having replied to ſuch remarks as were addreſſed to the 
epiſcopal bench by Atterbury and his counſel, vindicated 
a temporary departure from artificial rules of evidence, 
as conſiſtent with the principles of natural juſtice ; en- 
dieavoured to prove che ſufficĩiency of the teſtimony, for 
couvincing reaſonable and unprejudiced obſervers ; and 
_ repreſented this procedure as expedient for the ſecurity 
of the government, and, at the fame time, compatible 
with a ſpirit of moderation. Gibſon, biſhop of Lin- 
coln, pronounced a ſimilar determination. The earl 
of Finlater, being convinced of Atterbury's ſhare in 
the conſpiracy, deemed the aſſigned puniſhment too 
light for his offence. The duke of Argyle controvert- 
ed the defence of the priſoner, and promoted his. ſub- 
jection to parliamentary juſtice. Lechmere (lately 
ereated a peer) had joined in a proteſt againſt the bill 
- which concerned Plunket, and had concurred, in other 
queſtions of this ſeſſion, with the adverſaries of the 
. court ; but he joined the ſpeakers for. the. preſent bill, 
among whom the earl of Peterborough, and earl Chol- 
mondeley, alſo appeared. The diviſion which follow- 
ed chis intereſting debate proved unfriendly to the biſhop ; 
for his friends could only collect 43 votes, while the ef- 
forts of the courtiers produced a majority of 40. Moſt 
of the former recorded their ſentiments in a proteſt. 


This 
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This bill ordained, that the guilty eccleſiaſtic ſhould ' A. D- 
be deprived of all his preferments, and be diſabled from * 


holding any office whatever within the Britiſh domi- 
nions; that he ſhould ſuffer perpetual exile from thoſe 
tetritories; that, if he ſhould return from baniſhment, 
he ſhould be put to death, which ſhould alſo be the fate 


of all who ſhould aſſiſt him in returning, or ſhould 


_ afterwards harbour or conceal him, as well as of thoſe 
who ſhould hold correſpondence with him or his 
agents ; and that the king, or his ſucceſſors, ſhould not 


have the power of pardoning him. He was fent to 
France in a ſhip ot war, accompanied by his daughter, 


whoſe huſband was permitted to correſpond with him. 
He paſſed the remainder of his life in that kingdom“. 
He was a man of learning and abilities, and excelled as 


a preacher and a writer: but his reſtleſs ambition, vio- 


lence of ſpirit, and Tory zeal, derogated from his me- 
rit ; and his concern in a plot for the reſtoration of 
an obnoxious line, and of a prince whom he had re- 
peatedly abjured, may juſtly be conſidered as diſgraceful 
to his character. A : n 
Though a committee of each houſe examined Chri- 

topher Layer, the condemned barriſter, much infor- 
mation was not obtained from him; and his firmneſs in 


declining an ample diſcovery precluded him from the . 


royal indulgence. He was therefore ſubjected to the 


ſentence of the law. Tn a ſhort ſpeech at the place of May 7. : 


execution, he vindicated his attachment to the intereſt 
of James, and recommended the ſame cauſe to others. 


6. He died in the fifth year of the ſucceeding reign. His recall 
might have been expected at the commencement of a new reign, , 


when princes are uſually inclined to acts of clemency : but, as he was 
ſuppoſed to be inflexible in his attachment to the intereſts of the pre- 


| feuder, it was not deemed prudent to pardon him. 
„Ar | p ER He 
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He was the only perſon who ſuffered death for this con- 


ſpiracy. | 
To puniſh the catholics af Englogd for their Hos 


rence to the pretender, a bill of taxation was propoſed 


| againſt em. It provided, that the ſum of 100, 


pounds ſhould be levied on their real and perſonal eſtates, 
in lieu of all forfeiteres already incurred by their recu- 
fancy. Walpole acknowledged, that he could not fix, 
on any particular perſon of the Romiſh perfuaſion, the 
impatation of à concern in the late plot; but it ap- 


peared, he ſa id, that large ſums had been given by thoſe 


religious mal- contents for the promotion of the views 
of James : and, as they made ſuch an improper uſe of 
the ſavings of their revennes, it was reaſonable that 
they ſhould be obliged to contribute a part of the ſur- 


plus towards defraying the great expence in which the 


nation was involved by the turbulent practices of their 
friends, When the bill, was committed, Lutwyche was 
the chief oppoſer of it. He argued, that the general 
charge of difaffeftion was a weak ground for this ſevere 
bill, which could only be juſtified by ſpecific acts of 
criminality; that, if it arofe from an idea of the i in- 
compatihility of the catholic religion with the welfare 
of the preſent government, it was a meaſure of perſe- 
cation, which, he hoped, the parliament would be too 
homene-to ſanCtion; that, if it was ſuggeſted by the 
hope 'of checking traitorous enterpriſes, into which 
the Jacobites would be leſs eager to ruth, on finding 
their friends ſaddled with heavy taxes towards the reim- 
burſement of the public for the expences attending the 


| Fruſtration of thofe-fehemes, it was #-judged and im- 


politic, as it was more likely to increaſe the frequency 
of cg tian, by promoting clamor and diſcontent; 


W 
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conſiderably leſs than that which was due on a ſtrict A. D. 


exaRtion-of legal forfeitures, it was Illiberal to enforce *7*?* 


laws which had long been relaxed, at à time when no 


proof appeared of the guilt of thoſe who were the 


objects of ſueh rigor. Trenchard moved, that pro- 


teſtant non · jurors ſhould be included in this ta; and 


the propoſition was ſucceſsful. Lutwyche urged, that, 
if the bill ſhould be adapted, it would be proper to ex- 


cd a ſhare of the contribution from the papiſts and 


non jurors of North-Britain; but, though the grand 
committee acceded to a motion for that purpoſe, the 


houſe reje d ed it on the report. Jekyll-remarked,” that 
he knew of no teaſon for exempting the Scots from 


their proportion of this burthen, unleſs it was deemed 
a point of gratitude, due to the courtly ſubſerviency of 


their forty-five. reprefematives : bur Walpole alleged, 


that, as the names and real eſtates of the Scottiflsy ca- 


tholics and non. jurors were nut regiſtered, their thare 
of the tax could not be aſcettainad. Though a bill, 


introduced for the eſtabliſhment of fuch a regiſter, was 


quickly enaCted, the Scots were ſtill exempted from the 
ſtipulations of the ocher bill. The tax met wath ſtrong 


and juſt cenſure from earl Cowper, and the lords 


Trevor and Bathurſt; but the: bill withſtood their ef- 


forts, amd received the enen Ty 


lature. 
The concerns of the Sourh-Sea company were again 
diſduſſed i in this ſeſſion. A bill was prepared for the 


farther relief of the ſufferers ; and it paſſed through 


both houſes, not without ſome oppofition. It was de- 
ereed by this act, that the two millions, due to the ſtate 
from the corporation, ſhould be remitted, and diſtri- 
buted eng the. proprietors; that the whole capital 
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A. D. ſhould "WE annuities, at the rate of 5 per cent. for four 


1783+ 


years, and afterwards at 4 per cent. till redemption ſhould 
take place; and chat the other half ſhould remain in the 


company as a trading ſtock, attended with the reſidue 


of the annual funds payable at the exchequer, with the 
furs allowed:for charges of anne and all com- 
mercial and other advantages 7. 

The erection. of a chartered eig at Oftend, f for 
the proſecution of Aſiatic trade, engaged the atiention 
of the parliament. As perſons of all nations were per- 
mitted by the emperor to ſubſcribe to this commercial 


project, many of che ſubjects of George had become 


contributors to it. Complaint being made to the com- 


mons, by the friends of the Eaſt- India company of 


England, of the great injury which this eſtabliſhment 
would receive from the imperial corporation, the houſe 
unanimouſly voted, that the ſubjects of this kingdom, 
who ſhould ſubſcribe, or promote-a ſubſcription to the 


Offend: company, . ſhould be deemed guilty of a high 


crime and miſdemeanor ;z-and a bill paſſed againſt all 


1 of that ſociety. 


The fcheme of a lottery intended to be drawn at 
ee in the electoral dominions of George, under- 
went the ſcrutiny of the commons. It was connected 
with a commercial ſpeculation, and was principally car- 


ried on in London, under the patronage of the viſcount 


Barrington. On the report of a committee of inquiry, 
it was voted to be © an infamous, fraudulent under- 


e taking :” the managers were required, by an act, to 
make reſtitution, to the ſubſcribers; and lord Barring- 


ton was expelled: from 4 houſe for his concern in the 
gee: er 4 | 10 of. 
5. The apgregate capita of the ſociety, La ale hi 


de the bauk and the Eaſt-India company, exceeded 35800,000 pounds. 
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In the ſpeech which attended the jatorogation, the A. D. 
king applauded the meaſures which the two houſes had May 2 

purſued, - particularly for the puniſhment of tlioſe | 

offenders, whoſe guilt - was too certain to leave 
« the leaſt room for doubt, though their arts might 
have enabled them to clude the * of the common 
law. 

Satisfied with the ideen of the m6 5 of the 
mal-contents, his majeſty releaſed their ſuppoſed confede- 
rates. Healſoextended his clemency to lord Bolingbroke, 
who, though he had openly engaged in the cauſe of the 
pretender, had ſoon quitted the ſervice of that prince, 
or rather had been diſcarded by him *,-and- had ſince 
made earneſt application for the royal pardon, which, 
by the interceſſion of the earl of Stair and: other noble 
friends, he at length obtained. The viſcount had ar- 
rived. at Calais for the purpoſe of embarkation, When 
the exiled prelate landed at that port. Being informed 
of the ſucceſs of Bolingbroke, N — 
Then I am exchanged for him.” 

Having appointed regents of the kingdom, among 
whom the prince of Wales was not numbered, George 
re-vifited the continent, accompanied by the lords 
Townthend and Carteret. Walpole, beſides his other 
employments, acted as one of the lords:juſtices, and 
alſo executed the office of ſecretary of ſtate, in the ab- 
ſence of thoſe two peers. The dignity of the peerage - 


8. The dead alleged for his diſcharge were, chat he had been 
guilty of treachery, and had alſo manifeſted negligence and incapacity, 
He was, indeed, aſhamed of his connezions with a contemptible 
bigot, and was, probably, not very attentive to his miniſterial duty; 
but it does not appear that he was treacherous to his employer ; {till 
leſs will it be believed, that the charge of incapacity was, with any 
degree of juſtice, imputable to him. "9, TUE GY 
Vol. VIII. 8 Was 
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As. wits offered to him; but, as he preferred a continuance 
*in the houſe of commons, his eldeſt ſon was ennobled 


in lieu of him. 

The king chiefly 9 5 in des the in- 
terval of his abſence from England. He was not alto- 
gether pleaſed with the ſtate of affairs in Europe. In 
the north, the growing amity between the courts of 
Peterſburg and Stockholm ſeemed to prognoſticate the 
recovery of the duchy of Sleſwick for the duke of Hol- 
ein ; and, as George was guarantee of that territory 
for the king of Denmark, there was ſome danger of his 
being obliged to have recourſe to arms for the defence 
of it, beſides a riſque of being diſturbed in the poſſeſ. 
fion of Bremen and Verden. With the emperor, 


though he had ſo efficacioufly ferved that potentate, he 
was not in a Rate of perfect harmony. Charles, jea- 


lous of the aggrandiſement of the royal elector, de- 
elined, on various pretences, to grant him the inveſti- 
ture of his late acquiſitions ; and, when he was preſſed 
to abandon his ſchemes of Aſiatic commerce, which, 
the king intimated, would prove highly prejudicial to 
his Britiſh ſubjects, as well as to his allies the ſtates- 
general, he difregarded every allegation and remon- 
ſtrance. With regard to the French and Spanith courts, 
there was ſome reaſon to apprehend, that they would 
cloſely unite againſt his imperial majeſty ; and they 
made overtures for bringing George completely into 
their views : but he was not altogether inclined to a 
rupture. with Charles, whoſe enmity might be detri- 


mental to his Germanic concerns. In this conjuncture, 


be ſtrengthened his intimacy with the courts of Berlin 


and Copenhagen; but he was not more ſucceſsful in 


his endeavours to baffle the union of che czar with the 


king 
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king of Sweden, than in the applications which he A. D. 


made to the emperor ?, 

In Great Britain, tranquillity prevailed, But, in 
Ireland, a ferment was excited by the grant of a patent 
for a coinage of copper to William Wood, an Engliſh 
mechanic. The intrinſic value of his coin was ſo dif- 
proportionate to the nominal rate, that warm and ge- 
neral complaints were made againſt it. The Hibernian 
parliament, aſſembling at the cloſe of the ſummer, in- 
quired into the affair; and each houſe voted an addreſs 
to the king. The commons affirmed, that, even if the 
terms of the patent had been ſtrictly obſerved, the loſs 
to that nation would have been conſiderable - but that 


1723. 


the ſtipulations had been notoriouſſy violated; and that 


the importation and utterance of this baſe coin would 
be highly prejudicial to the revenue, pernicious to the 
ſubject, and deſtructive of trade. The peers made 
ſimilar repreſentations, and entreated his majeſty to 


give ſuch directions as might remove the public alarm. 


Dean Swift exerciſed his pen on this occaſion ; and, 
aſſuming the character of a draper, urged his coùntry- 
men to reject the execrable coin ſent over by the in- 
famous patentee. Though the Britiſh privy-council 
vindicated the conduct of Wood, and aſſerted the ſupe- 
riority of his coin to that of former reigns (judging, ac- 
cording to Swift, by a few good half-pence coined as 


ſpecimens), it was at length ſuppreſſed, after various at- 


tempts for promoting the circulation of it . 


9. Hiſtorical Reyiſter, for the year 1723. 
20. The Drapier's Letters to the People of Ireland. 
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n VII 
1 Deren oppoſition is made in parliament to the magnitude of 
- / <> 0h ſtanding army.— The lord-chancellor Matclesfield is 
| impeached for corruption and miſcondi.f :—but he is only 
© fined by the peers. — Diſturbances ariſe in Scotland, — 
T he king forms a new _ againſt the views "Y Spain 
and: —_— | | 


k 


A.D. Tas internal quiet of Great-Britain Bing induced 
Nr the king to prolong his abſence, he continued above ſix 
ths on the continent. Before his return, he was 
informed of the deceaſe of the duke of Orleans, who, 
though he had ceaſed, at the beginning of the year, 

to enjoy the dignity of regent of France, had retained 
1 the chief ſway over that realm, as the miniſter of the 
by young king. The duke was a prince of conſiderable 
knowledge and abilities, which were not unaccompa- 
nied with ſentiments of humanity and patriotiſm : but 
he would have appeared with more dignified luſtre as 
the governor and guardian of his country, if he had 
not given to the world a pernicious example of diſſi- 
pation and debauchery. His death impreſſed his Bri- 
tannic majeſty with real concern; but the regret which 
3 jt produced was allayed by the devolution of the taſk of 
government to the duke of Bourbon, who influenced 

his ſovereign” to continue in à ſtate of friendſhip with 


George. 


1 After his arrival in 3 the king did not long 


1724 delay his appearance in parliament. The two houſes 
cr 4 5 2 ä having 
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having aſſembled, he particularly recommended to their A. o. 
conſideration the defirable object of reducing the na- Jan. $. 
tional debt, for the general ſatisfaction of his ſubjects. 
The commons, in their anſwer to his ſpeech, promiſed 
to uſe their utmoſt endeavours for that purpoſe; and 
they quickly reſolved, that the annuities of 5 per cent. 
charged on the general fund, except thoſe which had ; 
| been ſubſcribed into the South-Sea capital, ſhould be 
redeemed with the produce of the ſinking fund. A bill 
was completed on this baſis, 
The demand of the ſame military force which had 
been voted in the preceding ſeſſion, was warmly op- 
poſed. It was alleged, that the profound tranquillity an. 2 
which pervaded the kingdom rendered ſo large a force 
unneceſſary ; and that the leaſt conceſſion which might 
reaſonably be expected from the court, was the diſmiſ- 
ſion of the additional troops raiſed on pretence of the 
late conſpiracy. But all appeals to reaſon were nuga- 
tory, when reſiſted by the influence of the government; 
and a great majority of the commons complied with the 
king's deſire of a ſtanding army of above 18,000 men. 
Argument proved equally inefficacious in the houſe 
of peers, againſt the overwhelming force of numbers. 
Earl Cowper no longer ſhone among the antagoniſts of 
the court; having lately reſigned his breath, with the 
reputation of a profound lawyer, an upright judge, and 
an able orator. 
Lord Trevor now took the lead as an oppoſer of the r. 16. 
military eſtabliſhment. He argued, that, if ſuch a force 
ſhould be retained, at a time when this kingdom, and 
Europe in general, were in a ſtate of peace and repoſe, 
a conſiderable ſtanding army would be deemed an eſſen- 
tial part of the conſtitution ; that, in all probability, 
there never would be leſs reaſon for the maintenance of 


8 3 ſuch 
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little danger of being aſſailed, either by an inſurrection 
ar an invaſion, as the inſtahility of human affairs would 
allow; and that the dread of remote or imaginary perils 
ought not to operate as a ground for fuch meaſures of 
ſuppoſed prevention, as would involve a great and an 
immediate miſchief ; for in this light a large ſtanding 


| army might be conſidered, not ouly from the attendant 
- Expence, but alſo from the alarms which would agitate 
the minds of a free people, jealous of all encroachments 


on their rights. It was eaſy, he ſaid, to foreſee the dan- 
ger to which the nation would be expoſed, if, at any 
future. period, an ambitious prince, and unprincipled 
miniſters, ſhould have the diſpoſal of an army equal to 
that which was now deſired, and which, by this prece- 
dent in a time of peace, would be ſecured againſt 


all future diminution. The public, he continued, might 


juſtly expect a reduction of the troops to the eſtabliſh- 
ment which had prevailed before this reign ; but, if that 


number ſhould be conſidered, by the friends of the army, 


as too ſmall, the 4000 men laſt levied might be ſafely 


diſbanded, as they would occaſion an unneceſſary ex- 


pence, and excite a jealouſy which would injure the po- 
pularity of the ſovereign and his indiſcrete adviſers. 
The pay of theſe ſoldiers, as well as all other ſuper- 
fluous diſburſements, ought, in his opinion, to be ap- 
propriated to the augmentation of the ſinking fund. 
He concluded theſe remarks with moving, that this ad- 
ditional force ſhoyld be diſmiſſed. 

Lord Townſhend replied, that, though war and 


commotion had ceaſed, it would be imprudent to dimi- 
nith the ſtrength of the government, from which, in a 


great meaſure, the ſubſiſting tranquillity wes derived; 


f W ihe late increaſe of the army, it was impaſ- 


ſible 
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tempt, without leaving the royal family, the metropolis, 
and the fortified places, expoſed to. great peril ; that 
this inconvenience could only be obviated by a force 


equal to the preſent ; and that this force, being much 


inferior to that which had been at the diſpoſal of the 
crown in ancient times, did not * any jealous 
alarm. 

The duke of . repreſented the militia as the 
only force allowed by the conſtitution for the ordinary 
ſecurity of the government; recommended the improve- 
ment of that uſeful inſtitution ; and affirmed, that the 
king, by perſiſting in his deſire of keeping up a large body 
of regulars, would ultimately weaken his throne, as he 
- would thus intimate a diſtruſt of the loyalty of his peo- 
ple; among whom, in conſequence of fuch proceed- 
ings, diſaffection might heneeforward increaſe. Lord 
Bathurſt and the earl of Strafford ſupported the motion; 
but lord Carteret and the duke of Argyle oppoſed it as 
dangerous; and the mutiny bill paſſed with the number 
of men voted by the commons. | | 

The extant accounts of this ſeſſion afford no other 
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ſible to detach a ſuffcient force againſt any ſudden at- GP 


debates deſerving of mention. His majeſty, when he Apr. 24, 


diſmiſſed the two houſes, ſignified his great ſatisfaction 
at the continuance of that national force which was 
deemed neceſſary for the ſervice of the laſt year. By 


his meaſure, he ſaid, © they had wiſely provided againſt 


e the miſchiefs which might ariſe from any ſudden 


% ſhocks to public credit; they had provided for the 


« ſafety of the kingdom; and had enabled this nation 
« to hold, among the powers of Europe, the rank and 

e figure due to her honor and dignity.” 
The changes which were made in office about this 
time, were not accompanied with any alteration in the 
84 ſyſtem 
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- — ſyſtem of che court. Lord Carteret, having reſigned 


'* the poſt of ſecretary, was ſucceeded by the duke of 
Newcaſtle, a nobleman of inferior ability; and he re- 
paired to Ireland as lord-lieutenant ; in which dignity; 
he followed'the duke -of Grafton, who, returning to 


England, became lord-chamberlain of the houſehold. 


Henry Pelham, brother to the duke of Newcaſtle, was. 


appointed ſecretary in the military department. 


Soon aſter the prorogation, the king executed a re- 
ſolution-which he had formed for the encouragement of 
the ſtudy of modern hiſtory and the principal European 


May 16. languages. In the epiſtle which he ſent to the acade- 


mical' bodies of Oxford and Cambridge, it was juſtly 
obſerved, that much prejudice had ariſen to the uni- 
verſities from the neglect of thoſe uſeful purſuits, as the 


ſovereign was thus diſappointed of opportunities of pro- 


moting academics to ſuch employments as required a 
competent {kill in thoſe branches of literature. To ſup- 
ply this defect of proviſion, his majeſty eſtabliſhed a 


| profeſſorſhip both at Cambridge and Oxford, which 


he endowed with an annual ſtipend of 400 pounds. It 
is to be lamented, that this inſtitution has not been 


exempt from neglect and abuſe. 


No affairs of moment, in which Great-Britain was 
concerned, occurred on the continent during the ſum- 
mer; nor was George induced, by the tranquil ſtate of 
the kingdom, - to repair to Hanover in the _ 


ear. 


Fa Nor, 12. When he had again e the parliament, he in- 


ſinuated a requeſt, that no diminution of the national 
ſtrength might be voted. The eſtimates of the army 
being communicated by Pelham to the commons, with 
a, motion for the continuance of the exiſting force, 


Shippen oppoſed the demand; and hoped, that the 


people 
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people might be ſuffered, by an ee of their A. D. 


burthens, to enjoy more fully the general tranquillity. 


It ſeemed to be intended, he remarked, that the army 


ſhould be kept up at its preſent ſtandard. till the claims, 
of all the princes of Europe ſhould be adjuſted, the 


claſhing intereſts of nations reconciled, and the import- 
ant ceſhon of Bremen and Verden irrevocably confirm- 
ed. If ſuch ſhould be the views of the court, if points. 
.of no concern to this country ſhould be- thus eager- 
ly purſued, he was not without apprehenſions, that the 
public debt, inſtead of being annually reduced, would 


be conſtantly increaſing; that the grievances of the na- 


tion, inſtead of being ſpeedily removed, would become 
perpetual ; and that the harraſſed ſubje& might dream 
of bleſſings which he would never enjoy. Jekyll and 
Hungerford alſo reſiſted the motion; which, however, 


1724. 


was . ried by a majority of 137 voices. In the upper A. b. 
houſe, the opponents of the court contented themſelves - 78. 


with a proteſt againſt the magnitude of the continued 
force. 

An inquiry into the conduct of the lord-chancellor 
Parktr (who had been created earl of Macclesfield) ren- 
dered this ſeſſion more intereſting than the laſt. Strong 
complaints being made of the abuſes which diſgraced 


the court of chancery, the earl was obliged to reſign the 
great ſeal, which was put into the hands of Jekyll, 


Gilbert, and Raymond. The accounts of the maſters 
of that court were now ſubjected to the ſcrutiny of 
the commiſſioners ; and, during this. examination, a 


petition was preſented to the commons: from the guar- Jan, 23. 


dians of à lunatic, ſtating ſome inſtances of miſcon- 
duct in one of the maſters, and praying relief. A mo- 
tion was made for ſuch papers as might throw light upon 
this affair; and, in the debate which aroſe, the earl's 

delinquency 
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_ delinquency was eagerly maintained. After the deli- 
very of a meſſage from the king, intimating, that the 
riſque of loſs, to which the ſuitors in chancery were 
expoſed, had induced him to interfere in their behalf, 

and take meaſures for ſecuring the effects of thoſe maſ- 

ders who had not anſwered the juſt demands made upon 
them, the houſe examined written reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the officers of tha court; and fir George 
Oxenden, having cenſured the rapacity and injuſtice of 

| vb, 13. the late cha cellor, moved for his impeachment. Pulte- 
ney (now cofferer of the houſchold) recommended a 
previous inveſtigation of the truth of the ſtatements con- 
tained in the reports, and propoſed the appointment of 

2 ſelect committee. Wyndham fupport=d this ſuggcſ- 

tion, by alleging, that, if the commons ſhould impeach 

the earl on the ſole ground of thoſe reports, they would 
countenance a dereliction of their inquiſitorial privi- 
leges. But a conliderable majority decreed an imme- 
diate impeachment. Articles of charge were drawn 

up; by which the carl was accuſed of the receipt of 
exorbitant ſums for the admiſſion of maſters in chan- 
cery, of other inſtances of corruption and extor- 
tion, and of an encouragement of the frauds com- 
mitted by the maſters. He denied ſome parts of the 
charge, and defended his conduct in others by the prac- 

tice of his predeceſſors. He was tried at the bar of the 
houſe of lords; and, when the accuſatory and defen- 

five proceedings were concluded, his judges unani- 

May 26. mouſiy pronounced him guilty. His puniſhment was 
then debated. It was firſt reſolved, that he thould be 
"fined. The next queſtion was, whether he ſhould. be 
declared ineligible to any office in the ſtate. It hap- 
pened, that the votes were equal with regard to this 


point ; which, * was decided in the negative, 
| with 
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with a proteſt from the dukes of Argyle and Wharton, A- D. 
and many other peers. It was then moved, that he 


offender ſhould never fit in parliament, or, come within 
the verge of the court; but a majority of fix voices 
excuſed him from theſe prohibitions; a determination 
which produced a ſtrong proteſt. The mulct to which 
he was ſubjected was fixed at 40,000 pounds; and it 
was ordered, that he ſhould be confined in the Tower 


till he ſhould have diſcharged this demand. As his 


guilt appears to have been fully proved, this ſentence 
was inadequate to it; for he amply merited a more 
rigorous puniſhment. 


Of the other proceedings of the ſeſſion, the follows | 


ing are the leaſt unworthy of notice. A meſſage 
from the king, deſiring that he might be enabled ta 
borrow a ſufficient ſum for the redemption of the 
annuities granted as the intereſt of the late loan to the 
civil liſt, and for the diſcharge of freſh encumbrances, 
produced ſtrong remonſtrances from Pulteney againſt 
the increaſing prodigality of the court: but the majority 
of the commons, with little heſitation, authoriſed his 
majeſty to raiſe a miltion on the credit of a particular 
fund. A bill for that purpoſe was quickly enacted, 
meeting with leſs oppoſition than it deſerved. The in- 
fluence of the court alſo gave ſucceſs to a bill for the 
regulation of elections within the city of London. 
As ſeveral of the clayſes of this bill were deſtructive 
of the rights of the inferior houſeaholders, and gave 
exorbitant power to the mayor and aldermen, it was 
oppoſed by a body of petitioning freemen, as well as by 
many of the members of both houſes. By another bill 


t. The carl ſhortened his impriſonment by a ſpeedy payment of the 
fine, by which he was not abſolutely impoyeriſhed. The mult was 
aſſigned, at the deſire of the peers, to the relief of thoſe ſuitors who 
had been defrauded by the maſters in chancery. ; | 

1 I which 
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which obtained a legiſlative ſanction, the intereſt of a 
part of the national debt was reduced from 5 to 4 per 
cent.; and, by an act of grace, inſolvent debtors were 
gratified with the reſtoration of their libertZn-. 
Some debate aroſe from a petition of lord Boling- 


broke, praying that he might be allowed, notwithſtand- 
ing his attainder, to enjoy an eſtate which had been 


ſettled upon him, to hold any perſonal property, and to 
inveſt it in the purchaſe of any eſtate whatever. Theſe 


- requeſts were ſupported, at the king's deſire, by Wal- 


pole; and, though Methuen, and ſome other ſpeakers, 


warmly oppoſed the grant of the deſired indulgence, of 
which they deemed the attainted peer wholly unworthy, 
the houſe ordered a bill to be prepared for his gratifica- 
tion. A clauſe was propoſed for diſabling him from 
being a member of either houſe, and for preventing his 
enjoyment of any office under the crown ; but it was 
diſapproved by the majority. The bill was at length . 
carried into effect; without ſatisfying, however, the 
wiſhes of Bolingbroke. He was deſirous of the entire 


reverſal of his attainder ; a favor which the influence 


of Walpole with-held from him. The miniſter was 


- unwilling to give too much encouragement to this am- 


bitious-ſtateſman, who, if he ſhould recover his ſtation 


among the peers, would be eager to rife into power, 
and, if diſappointed, would prove a perſevering oppo- 


nent, formidable by his oratorical and political abt- 


hties. | 
Having put an end to the ſeſſion, the king prepared 


for a voyage to the continent : but he previouſly revived 


the order of the Bath *, that he might gratify the votaries 


2. This order of knighthood was founded by Richard II. in the year 
1399. From the cuſtom of bathing, uſed as an initiatory ceremony, 


- the denomination of the Path was applied to the inſtitution. . There 


is no limitation of the number of knights, 


of 


3 


een enn 
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of titular honor and exterior decoration. The premier A. D. 


was one of the new knights; but he was foon after 
enrolled in the more dignified order of -the Garter. 
The great ſeal was now taken out of the hands of the 
commiſſioners, and delivered to fir Peter King, chief 
juſtice of the common-pleas, who was alſo promoted to 
the peerage. 

Aſter the king's departure from Britain, commotions 
aroſe in the northern diviſion of the iſland. The bur- 
then of the malt-tax was the chief ground of clamor; 
and the diſcontent was ſo ſtudiouſly fomented by the 
diſaffected party, that the officers of exciſe were ap- 
prehenſive of perſonal danger. At Glaſgow, theſe col- 
lectors were ſo intimidated by the menaces of the inha- 
bitants, that they implored the protection of the ſoldiery. 

Major-general Wade immediately detached two com- 
panies to that town ; which they had no ſooner entered, 


1725. 


than they were attacked with volleys of ſtones. The 


populace, not deterred by the appearance of ſo ſmall a 
force, aſſaulted, in the night, the houſe of the parlia- 
mentary repreſentative of Glaſgow, and deſtroyed or 
carried off the moſt valuable of its contents. The next 
day, the rioters advanced towards rhe troops, aſſailing 
them with ſtones, and threatening them with death if 


they ſhould continue in the town. The command-Juae 25. 


ing officer having in vain requeſted a forbearance 
of outrage, ſome of the ſoldiers at length fired their 
muſquets ; and ſeveral perſons were killed or wounded 
by this diſcharge. The rabble retiring in ſearch of arms, 
the officer, by the advice of the-provoſt, left the place, 
firing. occaſionally at a body of rioters who purſued 
him.” Wade, having received intelligence. of theſe tu- 
mults, entered Glaſgow with a force ſufficient to com- 


mand reſpect ; and, under his protection, the duty on 


malt 
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— — malt was quietly collected. Many of che diſturbers of 


* the peace were apprehended ; and the magiſtrates, being 
ſufpeFed of having connived at the proceedings of the 
populace, were fent to Edinburgh, and impriſoned. 


The juſticiary court, finding no real grounds of cri- 


mination againft the provoſt and his brethren, ordered 


- them to be releaſed ; but ſome of the inferior priſoners 
(four men and one woman) were convicted of a con- 
cern in the riots, and puniſhed, though not capitally. 


Befides this diſturbance, a riot broke out at Elgin, where 


the aſſembled people loſt one of their companions, in a 


conteſt with the military defenders of a quantity of 
brandy which had been ſeiſed by the officers of the 
cuſtoms . 

Though tie Highlanders had been e che 
failure of the invaſion projected by Alberoni, they were 
not completely reconciled to the government. A ſtatute 


had therefore been enacted 1 in the late ſeſſion, for diſarm- 


ing them completely, on pretence of their addiction to 
rapine, and their reſiſtance to the due execution of juſ- 


tice. Wade and his ſoldiers now enforced this act, to 


the great diſguſt of the clans. 
In- the affairs of the continent, important . 


occurred. Philip of Spain, who, in the preceding year, 
had reſigned his crown to his eldeſt ſon in a fit of de- 
votion, had reſumed it on the pre mature death of that 
prince. His ſecond wife (Elizabeth of Parma), an 


ambitious and intriguing princeſs, had reluctantly ac- 


quieſced in his retreat from the throne ; and, after he 


had re-entered upon the ſovereignty, ſhe became his 
chief adviſer. Her eagerneſs for ſecuring to her ſon 
— Carlos oy Italian ſtates eventually aſſigned to him 


— Regilter, for the year 1725. _ 
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dy the quadruple alliance, induced her to aim at an en- A. B. 


tire reconciliation with the emperor, that he might not 
obſtruct her views. That potentate, having no male 
iſſue, was ſtrongly deſirous of leaving his daughter, 
Maria Thereſa, in poffeſſion of the undivided inherit- 
ance of the Auſtrian family; and, with a view of ſe- 
curing this object, and obtaining ſome other advantages, 
he liſtened to the propoſitions of the Spaniſh court, 
which were communicated to him by the baron de Rip- 
perda. This envoy was a man of abilities and addreſs, 
who was originally a ſubject of the Dutch republic, 
but had ſince transferred his allegiance to the king of 
Spain, and acted for ſome time in ſubordination to car- 


dinal Alberoni. He was not the projector of the ſcheme | 


of union between Philip and Charles ; but was a ftre- 
nuous promoter of it; and, by his agency, treaties of 
peace, commerce, and confederacy, were concluded at 
Vienna. 

The king of Great-Britain obſerved theſe negotia- 
tions with diſſatisfaction and alarm. The court of 
Madrid had offered to complete the deſired peace under 
his ſole mediation, as the French monarch had given 
great diſguſt by renouncing a matrimonial contract 
which he had ſigned with the daughter of Philip, - But 
George, unwilling to act in this affair without” the aſ- 


ſociation of France, declined the acceptance of the offer. 


When he had gained information of the chief articles 
of the new treaties, he found that ſome of the ſtipula- 
tions were adverſe to the intereſt of his people. The 
commercial favors granted to the ſubjects of Charles, 
including the encouragement of the Oſtend company, 
were calculated to inflame the jealouſy of the Engliſh; 
and the emperor's promiſe, of promoting the reſtitu- 
tion of Gibraltar and Minorca, was not perfectly 

agreeable 
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\ - A+D. agreeable to thoſe who gloried i in the poſſeſſion of ſuch 
; 1725s ſpo ils. 

That this new alliance might not prove el 

- George invigorated his connexions with France and 

Aug. 23. Pruſſia, by a treaty concluded at Hanover, which pro- 

vided for a mutual guaranty of dominion and com- 

merce. Other powers were importunately requeſted 

to enter into this league; but the royal confederates 

found ſome difficulty in augmenting the number of their 

aſſociates, in a cauſe which threatened a ſpeedy war. 


CHAP. 
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Both houſes enter with Zeal i into the king's views,— Three 
ſquadrons are ſent out. — Tie Spaniards beſiege Gibral- 
tar. Preliminaries of peace are ſigned.— T he king dies 
in his way to Hanover, — Outlines of his charadter, 


| Tur king was, at firſt, apprehenſive, that his new A. D. 
league againſt the emperor, with whom it might be 
deemed good policy to continue in amity, would not 
be ſo acceptable to his parliament, as to obtain the ſanc- 
tion of a conſiderable majority: but, when he reffected 
on the former complaiſance of that body, he was in- 
clined to expect as ſtrong an aſſent to his late meaſures, 
as if they had been ſolely dictated by a _ for Bri- 
tiſh intereſts. | 
While he was on his return from the continent, he 
with difficulty eſcaped ſhip- wreck. Having weathered 
a long and violent ſtorm, he diſembarked at Rye; and, 
proceeding to the capital, he ſoon opened another 
ſeſſion. 
In his ſpeech to the two houſes, he took notice of Jan. 20. 
the neceſſity of checking the ambitious views of thoſe 
princes, whoſe recent engagements ſeemed to prognoſ- 
ticate new diſturbances, and alſo portended great pre- 
judice to the Britiſh trade; and, having mentioned the 
alliance which he had formed for the counter- action of 
ſuch dangerous ſchemes, expreſſed his hope, that this 
confederacy, with the ſupport and aſſiſtance of his par- 
liament, would enable him not only to ſecure to his 
Vol. VIII. -P ' ſubjects 


A. D. 
1726. 
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AD. D. ſubjects the advantages which they derived from trea- 


ties, but to preſerve the peace and balggce of Europe, 
« the only view and end of all his endeavours.” As 
an immediate augmentation of his force, either by ſea 
or by land, did not appear to be neceſſary for the promo- 
tion of his views, he only deſired a renewal of the laſt 


grants for thoſe ſervices; intimating, that, if the ſup- 


plies ſhould be fully and ſpeedily raiſed, he would ſend 


out a ſtrong fleet early in the ſpring ; and truſting, that, 


if circumſtances ſhould require an addition to his mari- 
time force, there would be no ohjections to ſuch in- 
creaſe. Both houſes preſented addreſſes correſponding 
with the wiſhes of their fovereign ; and the commons, 


| regardleſs of the renewed remonſtrances of Shippen, 
voted that the army ſhould continue undiminiſhed. 


' Feb. 16. When the lower houſe commenced the diſcuſſion of 


the treaties of Vienna and Hanover, Horatio Walpole ', 
brother of the miniſter, entered into a detail of the 
various negotiations in which Great-Britain had been 
concerned ſince the acceſſion of George to thethrone ; 
juſtified them as prudent and ſeaſonable ; and particu- 
larly applauded the alliance which the king had lately 
concluded, as neceſſary for the maintenance of Eu- 
Topean tranquillity, and the repreſſion of the ambitious 
aims of the courts of Vienna and Madrid. He ſtated 
the probability of a marriage between the emperor's 


daughter and a fon of Philip; and deprecated the con- 


ſequences of that union of extenſive dominions, and 


that exorbitant power, which might eventually accrue 


to one prince from ſuch a match. It was highly ex- 
pedient, he ſaid, to give a timely check to views ſo 
1. This gentleman had been ſent, in 1724, ambaſſador extrabeds- 
nary to the French court, though he was not diſtinguiſhed by ncgo- 
tiatory talents. ; 
| pregnant 


1 
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i pregnant with general danger; and the conduct of his A. D. 


majeſty in this affair, as well as in the other important 
tranſactions of his reign, argued his “ wiſdom, care, 
« yigilance,. ſteadineſs, and reſolution.” Shippen al- 


leged, in condemnation of the treaty of Hanover, that 


it tended to involve the Britiſh nation in a war, more 
for the defence of the king's German territories, which 
were expoſed to danger from the jealouſy of the em- 
peror, than for any purpoſe which immediately af- 
fected Great-Britain ; and that it was therefore repug- 
nant to an expreſs ſtipulation in the act of ſettlement, 


which ought to be regarded as an inviolable compact. 


Pelham replied, that it was not the true intent of that 


article to deprive the king's foreign dominions, wholly 


and for ever, of any aid from this nation ; for he would 
then be in a worſe condition, with regard to his electoral 
poſſeſſions, than he was before he aſcended the throne 


of this realm: but it was only calculated to prevent him 


from engaging his Britiſh people, at his pleaſure, in the 
military concerns of his continental ſubjects ; and it 
therefore rendered the conſent of parliament neceſſary 


for procuring aſſiſtance from this country. Every 
member being thus left at liberty to vote for or againſt 


the interference of Great-Britain in ſuch a war, the 
preſent courtly ſpeaker was ready to declare, for his 
part, that, if the Hanoverian territories ſhould be at- 
| (tacked or inſulted, this nation ought to act in defence 
of that ſtate. He concluded with a motion for an ad- 
dreſs, approving the late treaty, and promiſing to ſup- 
port the ſovereign againſt all infults and attacks upon 
any part of his dominions. Pulteney, whoſe diſguſt at 
his want of influence had prompted him to reſiſt a pe- 
cuniary demand in the. laſt ſeſſion, and who had ſince 
been diſcharged from his poſt in the houſehold, now 

E took 
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=> took an active part in oppoſition ; and he urged the 

* houſe to reject the motion; infinuating, that the re- 

luctance of the emperor to a confirmation of the claim 

to Bremen and Verden, had more effect as an incite- 
ment to the late meaſures, than a regard for the intereſt 

of Britain. After other ſpeeches on both fides, the pro- 
poſition of Pelham was adopted by a majority' of 178 
voices. A ſimilar addreſs being recommended to the 

peers by lord Townſhend, lord Lechmere moved an 
addition to it, importing, that the king ſhould always 

ſecure to the realm the full benefit of that legiſlative 
proviſion which related to continental wars: but this 
fuggeſtion was quickly exploded; and the two addrefles, 
being couched in warm terms, gave great ſatisfaction 

to his majeſty . | 

Elate with the ſubſerviency of the parliament to his 

- Mar. 24. dictates, the king ſent a meſſage to the commons, de- 

firing that he might be enabled, not only to augment 

the number of ſeamen, but alſo to © enter into, and make 

% good, ſuch engagements as circumſtances might re- 

| &«.quire.” Notwithſtanding the efforts of Pulteney, 

"_ Jekyll, Shippen, and other diſtinguiſhed members, a 
* E's majority of 181 appeared for an addreſs, granting a full 
| | latitude to the royal diſcretion, and promiſing to pro- 
vide for all expences and engagements. The fame 

. | requeſt not being communicated to the peers, the earl of 

. N Strafford moved, that the king ſhould be requeſted to 

name the adviſer of his conduct on this occaſion. 

Lord Trevor, who had been ſeduced by the attractions 

of the privy ſeal into a compliance with the court, 

moved an adjournment of this queſtion for a month. 
Lord Lechmere contended, that the neglect of applying 
2. Chandler's Debates, vol. vi.—Procecdings of the Houſe of 
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to the peers, in a matter of general concern, tended to A- 
undermine the very foundation of that houſe ; that che 
rights of the people were invaded, whenever they were 
deprived of the aſſiſtance of the upper houſe, without 
which no grants could be made to the crown; and that, 
according to ancient practice, all demands of ſupply 
ſhould come from the throne in that aſſembly. Lord 
Townſhend, the earl of Scarborough, and other peers, 
repreſented it as ſufficient to intimate a requeſt of this 
nature to the commons, particularly as the lords had, 
in effect, given a previous aſſent to the purport of it. 
The motion of Trevor was ſucceſsful; and, when an 
attempt was made for a revival of the affair, the houſe 

ordered a further poſtponement, 

The rapacity of Hampden, who, while he enjoyed 
the office of treaſurer of the navy, had diverted large 
ſums of money from the public ſervice to his private 


526. 


uſe, gave occaſion to an act for veſting his eſtates in 
truſtees, that, after the allowance of the greater part 
of the produce to his wife and family, his debts to the 
| crown might be diminiſhed by the application of the 
remainder. When it was obſerved by Arthur Onflow, 
in the debate concerning this ſettlement, that the merits 
of John Hampden, who had ſo nobly ſupported the 
cauſe of the people againſt Charles I. in the affair of 
| ſhip-money, ought to operate in favor of a moderate 
compoſition for his great- grandſon, the preſent object 
of parliamentary inquiry ; it was replied by Shippen, 
| that, whatever might have been the merits of the great- 
| grandfather, his deſcendant had waſted more /ip-money 
than he himſelf had ever ſaved to the nation, or Charles 
; intended to raiſGQ. b 
‚ | The ſeſſion being cloſed with a ſpeech of warmmay 24. 
acknowledgments from the throne, the effects of the 
| 9 | treaty 
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* = + treaty of Hanover appeared in three naval expeditions: 


regans to Sleſwick. He anſwered, that he was on 


* A conſiderable ſquadron, which had been ſent out be- 
fore the prorogation, arrived early in the Baltic, under 
the command of fir Charles Wager. Sir John Jennings 


. was ſent with another towards the Spaniſh coaſts ; and 


Hoſier, with a ſmaller fleet, failed to the Weſt-Indies. 
The northern enemy of George, the czar Peter, had 


died in the preceding year. This prince was an able le- 
giflator, a reformer of the barbariſm of his countrymen, 


a patron of art and ſcience, and an indefatigable pro- 
moter of every national improvement. His extent of 
power and dominion had induced him to aſſume the title 


of emperor; and, having formed, by his inſtructions and 


example, the mind of Catharine, an illiterate peaſant, 
whom he had raiſed to the dignity of his conſort, he was 
ſucceeded by her on the throne. The empreſs, being 
inclined to execute a late ſtipulation between Peter and 
the court of Stockholm, for wreſting Sleſwick from the 
Danes, had equipped a fleet for that purpoſe, not (as 
ſome cotemporary writers peremptorily intimate) with 
a view of dethroning the king of Sweden. George, 
filled with alarm, directed ſir Charles Wager to ob- 
ſtruct the departure of her fleet. The admiral, having 
reached the neighbourhood of Stockholm, endeavour- 


ed, in concert with Poyntz, the Britiſh envoy at that 
'court, to prevail on the king to enter into the Hanove- 
rian league; and Frederic was alſo deſired to accept - 


the protection of the Britiſh fleet, that he might be reſ- 
cued from the danger with which the Ruſſian prepa- 
rations threatened him. This prince diſcerned the aim 
of his Britannic majeſty : and imputed his affected 


eagerneſs of ſervice, not to any real opinion of the pe- 


rilous ſtate of Sweden, but to his apprehenſions with 


terms 
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terms of friendſhip and alliance with the court of Pe- 0 - 


terſburg ; and declined an acceſſion to the treaty of Ha- 
nover. Sir Charles, reinforced by a Daniſh arma- 


ment, now proceeded towards the gulf of Finland, and 


diſpatched a letter from his ſovereign to Catharine, re- 
monſtrating againſt her intentions of diſturbing the 
peace of the north, and requiring her immediate dere- 
liction of her aims, on pain of being expoſed to Bri- 
tiſh hoſtilities. Intimidated by the ſtrength of the com- 
bined fleets, the empreſs deſiſtad from her purpoſe ; and, 
on the approach of winter, the Britiſh * re- 
turned to the harbours of England 3, 

The inſtructions given to admiral Jennings required 


him to watch the Spaniſh galleons, and provide for the 


ſecurity of Gibraltar. His long cruiſe operated as a 
temporary check to the Spaniards, and tended to the 
protection of the Britiſh commerce. Vice-admiral 
Hoſier, having reached the iſthmus of Daren with his 
ſquadron, foundthat the treaſures ſhipped at Porto-Bello 
had been taken out of the galleons, and ſent back to Pa- 
nama. The expedition of this officer was extremely 
unfortunate. He, and a great number of his men, 
fell victims to diſeaſes contracted in that inſalubrious 
climate; and the worms made extraordinary havock in 


his ſhips. The people loudly complained of this ruin- 


ous enterpriſe, and of the raſh ſchemes of the king and 
his miniſters. 

Preparations were now made by the Spaniards fot 
the fiege of Gibraltar. George, while he was ne- 
gotiating an alliance with Spain (in the year 1721), 
had engaged, in a letter to Philip, to take the earlieſt 
opportunity of perſuading his parliament to reſtore that 


3. Hiſtorical Regiſter for the year , 726. 
114 fortreſs; 
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A. p. fortreſs*; and his catholic majeſty had repeatedly de- 


1726, 


manded the ſurrender of it, as if the promiſe had been 


| abſolute, or the reſtitution had ſolely depended on the 


will of the king. In this inſtance, indeed, George did 


not act with «trict or ſcrupulous propriety, as he held 


out a fallacious lure to bring Philip into his views ; not 
that he was himſelf unwilling to give up Gibraltar (for 
he would probably have ſurrendered all the foreign ac- 
quiſitions of Great-Britain, rather than relinquiſh the 
ſmalleſt part of his German territories), but that he did 
not expect the compliance of the nation with ſuch a re- 
ſtitution. | 
The king of Spain was eagerly encouraged to com- 
mence hoſtilities againſt Great-Britain by the baron de 


- Ripperda, who, after his return from his ambaſſy at 


Vienna, had been honored with the ducal title, and ap- 
pointed prime miniſter. But this ſtateſman did not long 


enjoy his high poſt ; for his enemies prevailed at court, | 
and procured, his diſmiſſion. His diſgrace, however, 


was not accompanied with a change in the views of the 


cabinet; for the king was ſtill inclined to attempt the 
recovery of Gibraltar and Minorca. Colonel Stanhope, 


from whoſe houſe at Madrid the diſcarded miniſter was 


forcibly taken by the royal guards, complained of 
this outrage to his diplomatic character; and alſo 
expoſtulated with Philip, but without effect, on the 
ſubject of his warlike preparations. . 

The emperor was diligent in his endeavours for 
ſtrengthening his confederacy. He courted the acceſ- 
ſion of the Dutch; but they thought proper, after ſome 


| delay, to enter into the oppoſite league. He was more 


ſucceſsful in his application to the Ruſſian ſovereign, 


who agreed to the offered terms of alliance. He alſo 


4+ State-Papers publiſhed by the late carl of Hardwicke. 
„ , prevailed 
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connexion with the Britiſh and French courts. * 
While the confederacies of Hanover and Vienna 
thus divided Europe, the deliberations of the Britiſh le- 
giſlature were reſumed. George, having convoked the A. b. 
two houſes, called their attention to the offenſive en- — 
gagements of Philip and Charles; which, he ſaid, were | 
ſo directly leveled againſt the moſt valuable and favo- 
rite intereſts and privileges of his people, that they muſt 
either tamely ſubmit to the demands of the king of Spain 
for Gibraltar and Port-Mahon, and acquieſce in the 
. emperor's uſurped and extended exerciſe of commerce, 
or defend their undoubted rights againſt the violators of 
national faith and ſolemn treaties. He aſſured them, 
that the eſtabliſhment of the pretender was one of the 
ſecret articles of the league, and that a ſpeedy invaſion 
would be attempted by an embarkation from the coaſts 
of Spain. He deſired ample ſupplies for averting this 
imminent danger, ſecuring the interefts of Great-Bri- 
tain, and preſerving the general balance of power. 
An obſequious addreſs being propoſed by Onſlow, op- - 
poſition was made to it by Shippen, Wyndham, Pulte- 
ney, and others. It was urged by theſe ſpeakers, that 
it was prepoſterous for the houſe to engage itſelf too far 
in this early ſtage, when the grounds of deciſion were 
not accurately known, and the alleged dangers not aſ- 
certained ; that the dread of an invalion was ill-found- 
ed; and that all diſputes might be accommodated with- 
Gut ruſhing into a war. But a majority of 170 voted for 
the addreſs. Another, equally ſervile, was voted by the 
peers. | 
The chief purport of the royal ſpeech being diſcuſſed Jan, 24. 
by the lords, the debate was opened by lord Bathurſt, 
who deprecated the ill effects of a war, by which, if it 
| ſhould 
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ſhould be ſucceſsful, we ſhould gain nothing, and, if it 
ſhould be improſperous, might loſe every thing. Secre- 
tary Townſhend repreſented the approaching war as 
juſtifiable and neceſſary on the part of Great-Britain, 
inſulted and endangered as ſhe was by the proceedings of 
the emperor and his Spaniſh ally. Lord Bingley re- 
marked, that the diſtractions which now agitated Eu- 
rope principally aroſe from the fluctuating politics of 
the Britiſh court ; that the late queen, by the peace of 
Utrecht, had ſettled the balance of power ; but that her 


ſucceſſor had contributed to overturn it; and that, if he 
| ſhould continue, on pretence of adjuſting it, to embroil 


himſelf unneceſſarily in every continental diſpute, the 
nation . would ſcarcely ever be free from war. The 
earl of Pcterborough, lord Carteret, and the duke of 
Argyle, vindicated the meaſures of the court; and it 


was declared, by a plurality of 73 voices, that they 


were honorable, juſt, and neceſſary.“ 

WMhen it was propoſed to the commons, that the army 
ſhould be augmented to 26,383 men, the motion was in 
vain reſiſted by the perſevering Shippen. The number 
of ſeamen, allowed by the houſe, amounted to 20,000, 
The ſums aſſigned for theſe and other purpoſes bor- 


dered on three millions, excluſive of the civil liſt 5. 


A motion being made for the production of the royal 
letter, which contained 2 promiſe relative to the reſti- 
tution of Gibraltar, the houſe refuſed to agree to it; 


and a propoſal for the communication of ſuch memo- 


rials from the, crowns of Sweden and Denmark, as had 
induced his majeſty to ſend a fleet into the Baltic, met 


5. A part of the ſupply was appropriated to the demands of a ſub- 
ſidiary treaty, which the king had concluded, in the preceding year, 
with the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, who engaged to furniſh 12000 
men for his ſervice. 


Fn with 
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were gratified by the miniſterial party with a vote for an 
addreſs, deſiring a diſtinct account of the diſtribution of 
125,000 pounds, ſtated in the national accounts in ge- 
neral terms: but this indulgence was not finally ſatis- 
factory, as the king declined a compliance with the re- 
queſt, alleging that this money had been expended in 
ſervices which required the greateſt ſecrecy; an anſwer 
which Pulteney repreſented as inſufficient, and as in- 
volving a dangerous precedent ; though he could not 
prevail on the majority to agree to a renewal of the re- 
' queſt. Theſe debates were followed by an addreſs, 
applauding the king's “ great care and wiſdom” in his 
late proceedings, and promiſing a ready ſupport to his 
further meaſures * for the prevention of a rupture, and 
&« for the honor and advantage of theſe kingdoms.” 
The reflexions on the emperor and his ally, in the 
king's ſpeech,” produced a ſpirited memorial from 


with rejection. The opponents of the court, however, A. D. 


1727. 


M. de Palm, the imperial reſident at this court, juſtify- Mar. 2. 


ing the engagements of Charles with the court of Spain, 
aſſerting the pacific intentions of that prince, deny ing 
the offenſive ſtipulations imputed to, him, and demand- 
ing reparation for the injuries which his character had 
ſuſtained, from the mis-ſtatements and falſehoods of 
the royal harangue. This remonſtrance was not only 
preſented to his majeſty, but was publiſhed as an ap- 
peal to his ſubjects, with a letter from count Zinzen- 
dorff to Palm, in which it was affirmed, that the ſole 
intent of the ſpeech was to excite the nation to a war 
with Auſtria and Spain, and to inflame the two houſes 


into an implicit approbation of thoſe meaſures which 


the court had taken . for private ends too well known.” 
This epiſtle and memorial arouſed a height of indigna- 


tion among the lords and commons of both parties; and 


even 
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even thoſe who conſidered moſt of the remarks as well- 
founded, affected to partake of the general reſentment. 
A joint addreſs was voted, reprobating in warm terms 
the inſolence of the memorial, and declaring, that no 
artful or evaſive denials ſhould lead the parliament into 
a falſe ſecurity, or check that ſpirit of loyalty which 
was eager to exert itſelf in vindication of the royal ho- 
nor, and in defence of the perſon and government of the 


s beſt of kings.” The emperor's repreſentative was 


immediately ordered to quit the kingdom, from which 
the Spaniſh miniſter had already been recalled by his 


ſovereign. | 


Apr. 12. 


Not content with the ſupplies which had been grant- 
ed, George was deſirous of providing for new ex- 
pences. It was therefore moved; that a clauſe ſhould 
be inſerted in the bill for the malt-duty, empowering 
him, at his diſcretion, to apply various ſums, out of 
the grants of the ſeſſion, to incidental exigencies. This 


- permiſſion of diverting, to other uſes, the ſums aſſigned 


for ſpecific purpoles, for which a freſh proviſion would 
conſequently be neceſſary, drew juſt cenſures from 
Wyndham, Lutwyche, and other members, who op- 
poſed ſuch an inſtance of blind confidence as extremely 


dangerous. But the miniſtry eafily procured the con- 


currence of both houſes in this unconſtitutional propo- 
ſition. The ſame aſſent was obtained, with equal fa- 
cility, to a motion for a loan of 370,000 pounds, to be 
charged on the ſurplus of particular duties. It was 
urged, by Pulteney and his affociates, that the affign- 


ment of the exceſs of the taxes to the increaſe of the 
ſinking fund could not be altered without injury to pub- 


lic credit ; but it was affirmed by the courtiers, that the 
ſurplus in queſtion, inſtead of being appropriated to the 


redemption of the national debt, had been reſerved for 


any 
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any purpoſe to which the parliament might think . 2 D 


to apply it. 
During the ſeſſion, the negotiations of George were 


proſecuted with ardor; and he at length detached the 


king of Sweden from the intereſt of Ruſſia, and ſub- 
ſidiſed him into an acceſſion to the Hanoverian treaty. 
He and the king of France alſo concluded a new al- 


liance with the Daniſh . monarch ; and, at the ſame * 


time, they propoſed terms of accommodation to the 


courts of Madrid and Vienna. In the ſpeech which May 18. 


was delivered at the prorogation, pompous mention 


was made of theſe particulars; and a hope was ex- 


preſſed, that the proviſions which the two houſes had . 
made, and the perfect harmony ſubſiſting between the 


king and his allies, would enable him to withſtand and 
defeat the deſigns of his enemies, if their conduct ſhould 
render a war neceſſary, or to improve the bleſſings of 
peace, if peace could, with juſtice, honor, and mow 
rity, be obtained. 

The ſiege of Gibraltar had been commenced before 


che cloſe of the winter, under the conduct of the count 


de las Torres. Sir Charles Wager ſailed with an arma- 
ment to the relief of the garriſon; and additional ſuc- 
cours were afterwards ſent. The defenders ſuſtained 
ſmall loſs or injury during a ſiege of four months; but 


the Spaniſh general, it is ſaid, loſt about 10,000 of his 
men by diſeaſe, deſertion, and hoſtility. | 


The flames of war were prevented from ſpreading, 
by the prudence of the French court, and the returning 


reflexion of the other powers. The duke de Richelieu, 


the French ambaſſador at Vienna, concerted, with the 
Britiſh and Dutch miniſters, a preliminary ſcheme foi 
the adjuſtment of all diſputes ; and, by urgency of 
perſuaſion, he prevailed on the emperor to acquieſce 

in 
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in it. It conſiſted of twelve articles; by which it was 
ſtipulared, that the charter of the Oſtend corporation 


- - ſhould be ſuſpended for ſeven years; that hoſtilities 


fhould ceaſe for the ſame term; that all privileges and 


poſſeſſions ſhould remain as they had been before the 


year 1725; and that all differences ſhould be diſcuſſed 


and decided in a general congreſs. Theſe preparatory. 


proviſions were figned by the miniſters of the rival 
powers : but the Spaniards delayed their full compli- 
ance with the agreement; for, though they relinquiſh- 
ed their attacks of Gibraltar, they maintained a par- 
tial blockade; and petty 4 nm were till carried on 


74 by ſea. | , 


Amidſt theſe occurrences of war and negotiation, the 
king of Great-Britain gave way to fate. Having em- 
barked for the continent, he landed ſafely in Holland ; 
but, in his progreſs to Hanover, he was ſeiſed with a 
ſudden indiſpoſition. One of his hands loſt its power 
of motion ; his countenance nnn appearances of 


diſorder; and his faculty of ſpeech Was ſuſpended. A 


vein being immediately opened, he was enabled to ex- 
preſs a wiſh, that his arrival at Oſnabrug might be ex- 


pedited. He flumbered in his carriage till he reached 


June 11. 


that city; and, being then conveyed to bed, he re- 
mained ſpeechleſs, feeling occaſional agonies, till the 
next morning, when he expired. The age which he 
had attained, exceeded ſixty- ſeven years; and he had 


nearly reigned thirteen years over this kingdom ®, 


6. He died in the hi of his only ſurviving brother, Erneſt Au- 
guſſus, biſhop of Oſnabrug, and duke of Vork; a prince of an amiable 
character, whoſe lamented death happened in the following year. 


The royal remains were conveyed to Hanover, and depolited among 
- thoſe of the family. 
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This monarch was not unpleaſing i in his perſon and a D. 


countenance ; nor did he diſguſt faſtidious obſ-ryers by 
a want of grace or of dignity in his manners and ad- 
dreſs. His talents, it muſt be allowed, were not bril- 
liant, or remarkably pre-eminent ; but, that his intel- 
lets were particularly weak or defeCtive, it would be 


unjuſt to aſſert ; though it does not appear that he had . 


improved them in any great degree by learning or 
ſcience. 
His firſt entrance into public life was in the capacity 


of a warrior. At the age of fifteen, he ſerved with 


reputation againſt the French; and he afterwards di- 


ſtinguiſhed himſelf in the confederate army, which, un- 
der the conduct of the gallant Sobieſki, compelled the 


Turks to relinquiſh the fiege of Vienna. As a general, 
he was cool and cautious ; and he prudently watched 
all opportunities of advantage. 


In the department of politics, he was not deſtitute of ' 


{kill or knowledge. He was converſant in the arts of 


negotiation ; he underſtood the intereſts of different 


ſtates, and the intricacies of the Germanic ſyſtem ; and 
he was vigilantly attentive to all the motions of the 
European powers. But, unfortunately for Great-Bri- 
tain, he rendered her ſtrength and reſources ſubſervient 
to the benefit and preſervation of his electoral territo- 


ries. For theſe, particularly for his more recent acqui- 


ſicions, he felt a conſtant alarm: theſe were the foun- 
dations of his frequent and multifarious treaties ;' theſe 
he was more anxious to ſecure againſt his jealous ene- 


mies, than his kingdom againſt the attempts of the 


pretender ; and, when he equipped fleets and armies, he 


had an eye to the ultimate protection of his favorite 


poſſeſſions, under the pretence of reſiſting invaſions for 


- which this iſland was ſufficiently prepared, and of guard- 


ing 
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conduct convinced the reflecting part of the nation, that 
the act of ſettlement was imperfect, in the want of a 


proviſion for preventing the ſubjection of the Britiſh 
and Hanoverian dominions to the ſame ſovereign. 


In the government of his electorate, this prince was 
remarkable for his clemency and moderation, exerciſed 
over thoſe who were ſlaves by preſcription. He was 
ſenſible of the natural claims of the whole human race 
to freedom, and ſcorned to act as a tyrant or an op- 
preſſor. Such being his ſentiments and his practice, he 
was gratified with the eſteem, the reverence, and the 


affection, of his German ſubjects. With the inhabit- 


ants of Britain, he was leſs popular; and the predilec- 
tions and prejudices which we have mentioned, will 


amply account for this circumſtance. In his admini- 


ſtration of this realm, he did not ſufficiently attend to 


its true intereſts; and we have reaſon to lament, that he 


found, among the natives, many who were willing, 
from perſonal ambition, to ſecond his views, and ren- 
der this country, as it were, a province of Hanover. 


The influence of royalty will always command ſuch 


compliant tools of ſtate. 
The general diſpoſition of George was grave and 


ſedate; but he was not an enemy to mirth, or a 


ſtranger to cheerful indulgence. He was capable of 


the familiarity of private friendſhip, and of the eaſy re- 


laxation of ſovereign dignity. He was frank and ſin- 
cere ; generous and grateful ; juſt and humane. He 
was obſervant of religious ordinances, and of moral 
decorum. To unchaſte enjoyments, however, he was 
not averſe; but, in theſe and other gratifications, he 


| did not ruſh into exceſs. He ſeems to have been un- 
reaſonably ws iy Ge pers of x Habeas: for, 


either 


either on ſuſpicion or proof of the adulterous guilt of A. D. 
his wife 7, he ſubjeCted her to a ſtate of perpetual con- 2275 
finement. 

7. This princeſs was named Sophia Dorothea, and was the daughter 
and heireſs of George William, duke of Zell, She died above ſeven 
months before the king's deceaſe. She had only two children; George 


Auguſtus, the ſucceſſor of her huſband ; and a daughter of her own 
name, who was married to the ſecond king of Pruſſia. 
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From the DEATH of GeorG I. to the Sup- 
PRESSION of the REBELLION. 


©4408 14-52 


45 G EON OE II. 

T he new king continues the ſame miniſtry.— Tie civil lift 
is augmented — A congreſs is opened at Soiſſons without 
effett.— T he Spaniſh depredations produce loud clamors. 
— Peace is concluded with Spain. . 


E "ENG who were unfriendly to a continu- 
ance of the Hanoverian ſyſtem in the politics of the 
Britiſh court, did not expect a change of counſels on 
the death of the firſt George. They corcluded, that 


the heir apparent, having been born and educated in 


Germany, would be influenced by the partialities which 
his father had exhibited; and, as he ſeemed inferior 


to the deceaſed monarch in point of underſtanding, they 
were inclined to ſuppoſe, that he would even be more 
'a flave to political prejudices and continental attach- 


ments. Whether theſe apprehenſions were realiſed, 


| will appear in the progreſs of our hiſtory. 
I June 14. 


The privy-counſellors repaired to Leiceſter-houſe, 
when they had received information of the king's de- 


caſe. George, prince of WP aſſuming the royal 


title, 
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title, made promiſes of conſtitutional government; * A. D. 

alſo intimated to the aſſembly, that he would cultivate 28 

the alliances which his parent had formed, and which 

had contributed to the reſtoration of the tranquillity of 

Europe, and the maintenance of an equipoiſe of power. 

This great work, he ſaid, he would endeavour * to 

« improve and perfect, for the honor, intereſt, and 

« ſecurity, of his people ;” a declaration which was 

ominous of a tiſſue of abſurd negotiation. The next 

morning, he was proclaimed king, with the uſual ce- 

remonies, and with the ordinary acclamations of the 

populace. The ſame ſolemnity took place at Edin- 
burgh and Dublin. | 

The chief employments under the crown, with few 

exceptions, were re- aſſigned by the new king to the in- 
dividuals to whom the late monarch had granted them. 
The politic and experienced Walpole retained the ma- 
nagement of the treaſury, and the general direction of 
affairs. Lord Townſhend was the principal conductor 
of foreign concerns; and he, as well as ſir Robert, 
acquieſced in the continental connexions of the ſove- 
reign. 

A new ſeſſion of parliament was opened in the ſum- June 27. 
mer. The ſpeech which, was delivered from the throne, 
contained, beſides the uſual promiſes, an aſſurance of 
purſuing the late ſyſtem, and ſignified an intention of 
ordering a reduction of force, both by ſea and land, as 
ſoon as it could be done without hazard. Warm ad- 
dreſſes, which mingled condolence with congratula- 
tion, praiſe, and thanks, were firſt voted; and the next 
conſideration related to the civil liſt. It was propoſed 
by Walpole, that, as the annual allowance of 700,000 
pounds, ſettled on the late king, had been inadequate 
to his exigencies, and as his ſucceſſor had a numerous 
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family, the whole produce of the funds aſſigned for that 
department, to the amount of 800,000 pounds per annum, 


' ſhould be granted for life to his majeſty. This mo- 


tion was reprobated by Shippen. He contraſted the 


frugality of queen Anne, who was at the ſame time li- 


beral, with the late profuſion of the court; and con- 
jured the houſe to be more obſervant of the duty of 
popular repreſentatives, than to comply with this un- | 
reaſonable demand. The majority, however, readily 
agreed to the propoſal of the miniſter ; and a bill paſſed 


both houſes for that purpoſe. Another followed, by 


July 17. 


which the queen was eventually entitled to an annuity 
of 100,000 pounds, as a jointure. Having ſanctioned 
theſe bills, with others of leſs moment, the king grate- 
fully acknowledged ſuch important favors ; expreſſed 
his joy at the © proſperous and flouriſhing” ſtate of the 


nation, which had attained * the higheſt pitch of glory 


and reputation,” from its ſucceſs in the adjuſtment 
of the balance of Europe, in the defence of Britiſh 
rights and poſſeſſions, and the vindication of the honor 
of the crown; and inſinuated a hope, that, as he ſhould 
ſoon call a new parliament, he might find it equally 


. prudent, firm, juſt, and loyal, with that which would 


be diſmiſſed. 
With regard to the affairs of the continent, the re- 


luctance of the king of Spain to the ratification of the 


preliminagies ſtill continued ; nor did his troops quit 


their ſtation before Gibraltar. In the north, a Britiſh 


fleet, under fir John Norris, had entered the Sound in 
the ſpring ; but the death of the empreſs of Ruſſia, by 
removing the apprehenſions of the Daniſh court, haſ- 
tened the return of this ſquadron. A treaty was ſigned, 


in the autumn, between his Britannic majeſty and the 


duke of We; and it exhibited a 


Curious 
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curious ſpecimen of the negotiatory foirit of the for- 
mer. It imported, that there ſhould be a reciprocal 
guaranty of territory, and that the duke ſhould furniſh 
5000 men, for the defence of Great-Britain and the 
electorate, whenever either of thoſe ſtates ſhould be 
menaced with an attack; but it was ſtipulated by a ſe- 


parate article, that "theſe ſoldiers, inſtead of being 


tranſported into the Britiſh dominions, ſhould re- place 
ſuch as might be ſent thither from Hanover or from 
Holland. Whether this powerful aid ſhould be requi- 
ſite or not, it was agreed, that the duke ſhould annu- 
ally receive 25,000 pounds, ell the . of four 
years ', 


A diſſolution of the Britiſh parliament being ordered, 


new elections took place, which were accompanied 
with great eagerneſs of conteſt. The influence of the 
court was exerted with ſucceſs ; and the arts of corrup- 
tion proved highly efficacious. The tumults of elec- 
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tion were followed by the ſplendors of the coronation. Oc. 11. 
On the meeting of the new parliament, Arthur , p. 


Onflow was unanimouſly choſen ſpeaker of the lower 
houſe; an office which he honored by his merit and 
ability. The ſpeech from the throne mentioned the 
evaſive behaviour of the court of Madrid, and the 


1728. 


Jan. 23. 


conſequent delay of a final accommodation; but gave 


hopes of a ſpeedy removal of all difficulties. A con- 
ſiderable force, however, was declared to be abſolutely 


neceſſary, that the advantages which were on the point 


of being obtained might not be loſt. 8 
Courtly addreſſes were ſucceeded by liberal grants. 

About 23,000 ſoldiers, and 15,000 feamen, were voted ; 

and, beſides the ſupplies which ſuch a force required, 


the ſubſidiary ſums promiſed by the crown to the king 


of W to his father the landgrave of — 
1. Lamberty, vol. 
U-3 and 
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and to the duke of Brunſwick-Wolffenbuttel, were 
readily allowed by the commons, though this profuſton 
of the public money did not eſcape the ſeyerity of 


cenſure. - About 3,800,000 pounds were granted for 
the ſervice of the year; and a conſiderable part of this 


ſum was borrowed of the bank, at 4 per cent. 


On an inſpection of the public accounts, a charge of 


2 50,000 pounds appeared; a ſum ſaid to have been ap- 
plied to the purpoſes of ſecuring the commerce and navi- | 


gation of the realm, and reſtoring the peace of Europe. 
The courtiers canſented to an addreſs for a ſpecific 
ſtatement of the diſpoſal, of that ſum; but they fore- 
ſaw that the king would not grant this requeſt. Wal- 
pole juſtified the refuſal as politic and neceſſary ; but 
Pulteney, once his aſſociate, now his moſt formidable 
antagoniſt, warmly condemned this vague and ſum- 


mary mode of account, as calculated to diminiſh the 
importance and the rights of parliament, to prevent a 
detection of embezzlements, and to encourage the cor- 


ruption and rapacity of miniſters. | 
The examination of the. national debt was attended 


with debate. A reſolution was moved, ſtating, that 


the ſums already applied to the reduction of the debt, 


with another ſum which would be ſpeedily appropri- 
ated to the ſame purpoſe, exceeded 6,600,000 pounds. 


Pulteney and his confederates attacked this propoſition 
as ill- founded; and' affirmed, that fallacy and artifice 


pervaded the ſtatement, A partial repreſentation of the 


{tate of the debt was prepared by a committee, approv- 


ed by the houſe, and preſented to his majeſty ?, 


2. The reſult of this inquiry was, that the real decreaſe of the debt, 
fince the eſtabliſhment of the ſinking fund, amounted to 2,698,416 


pounds; the balance remaining after the deduction of debts incurred 


(and undiſcharged) fince the year 1716, from ths ſum mentioned in 


| ] 
the reſo ution, 3 | The : 
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The ſupplies being inadequate to the expences un- 
_ neceſſarily multiplied by the court, the king requeſted, 
that he might be authoriſcd to incur additional charges, 
for the completion of his engagements. All 'oppoſition 
to this requeſt was quickly overborne by the complai- 
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ſance of the majority. The lords ſeconded the ſubmiſ- | 


fave zeal of the commons; and the dictates of the court 
found a ready obedience. 

The king amuſed himſelf, during the eon, with a 
tour to New- market, which produced a viſit to the 
univerſity of Cambridge. Before the prorogation, he 
au gmented the number of peers, by ennobling four 
knights of the Bath; Hobart, Monſon, Coke, and 
Wentworth; the two laſt of whom received the titles 


of Lovel and Malton. In his ſpeech to the two houſes, May 28. 


he commended their “ zeal and unanimity ;” and 
truſted that their proceedings would have a due weight 


and influence abroad, which, added to the juſtice of 


his cauſe, and the harmony between him and his allies, 
would promote a happy concluſion of the buſineſs of 
the approaching congreſs. | | 
The parliament of Ireland fat at the ſame time with 
that of Great-Britain. The viceroy who opened the 
aſſembly was lord Carteret, whoſe adminiſtration was 
deſervedly popular. Under his auſpices, laws were 
enacted for the regulation of parliamentary elections, 
the promotion of agriculture and manufactures, and 
other uſeful purpoſes. 
The re-iterated expoſtulations of his majeſty with the 
court' of Madrid, had at length ſoftened the obſtinacy 
of Philip; and this prince conſented to a ratification of 
the preliminary articles, without thoſe alterations which 
he was defirous of introducing. The blockade of Gi- 
braltar was now relinquiſhed by his troops: the works 
v4 which 
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tes 3 they had lately rajſed near that fortreſs, were 


demoliſhed ; and the Britiſn fleet retired from the bay 3. 
In compliance with the jealouſy of his Engliſh ſub- 


jods, the king remonſirated with the Denic court on 


the prejudice which might ariſe from the extenſion of 
the privileges of the Eaſt-India campany of Denmark ; 
and the ſtates-general concurred with him in his ap- 


plication. But it was not to be ſuppoſed, that an at. 


tempt to prevent the Danes from exerciſing their natu- 
ral rights would meet with the e of an in- 
dependent nation. | 

The public attention was fixed on the meeting of 
plenipotentiaries, deputed by the principal European 
powers for the oſtenſible purpoſe of eſtabliſhing gene- 


ral tranquillity on a firm baſis. The congreſs was 


opened in the ſummer, the caſtle of Soiſſons being the 
ſcene of negotiation. Frequent conferences enſued : 
but the delegates from the Imperial and Spaniſh courts 
made ſo many objections, and advanced fuch demands 
that no agreement was concluded +. 

A congreſs of leſs ſplendor and importance took 


place beyond the Atluntic. The lieutenant-governor 


of Pennſylvania had a formal conference at Philadel- 


phia with the deputies of ſeveral Indian tribes ; aud 


3. Hiſtorical Regiſter, for the year I728, 0s 

4. The Britiſh plenipotentiaries, at this congreſs, were, colonel 
Stanhope (afterwards earl of Harrington), Horatio Walpole, and 
Poyntz ; thoſe of France were, the cardinal de Fleury, the marquis de 


Fenelon, /and the count de Brancas ; count Zinzendorff was the chicf 


negotiator on the part of the emperor ; and the os de Bournonville 
was the firſt of the three Spaniſh miniſters, 

During the congreſs, the duke of Parma, who had a miniſter at 
the aſſembly, gave great offence to George, by treating the pretender 
as the lawful king of Great-Britain, Siguor Como, the duke's repre- 
ſentative at London, was immediately ordered to retire out of the 
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treaties of peace and alliance were renewed with thoſe 


barbarians. 


When George had 8 convoked his parliament, 


he mentioned the diſappointment of the hopes which he 
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had derived from the conferences at Soiſſons; obſeryed, 


that a proviſional treaty had been concerted, and ſub- 


mitted to the conſideration of the emperor andthe king of 
Spain, who had not yet ſent a definitive anſwer ; declared 
himſelf to be as eager for peace, as he was ready for war; 
and inſinuated, that thoſe two potentates were encouraged 
in their dilatory proceedings by a proſpect of the preva- 


lence of diſcontent and divifion in Great-Britain ; but 


hoped, that the unnatural intrigues of thoſe who had 
given this falſe view of the ſtate of their country, and 


abetted the deſigns of unfriendly courts, would have no 


other effect than that of ſtimulating the zeal of his loyal 
ſubjects. As his allies had reſolved to keep up their 
extraordinary forces, he wiſhed to be enabled to act 
with vigor in concert with them; and therefore re- 
queſted that he might be fayored with 28 rn to 
thoſe of the laſt year. 


The addreſſes of the two houſes were a with 


compliment and loyalty : but that of the commons did 


not paſs without a warm debate, which aroſe from the 


offer of an amendment, intimating that the houſe truſt- 
ed to the king's endeavours for ring the commerce 


of his people; an invidious expreffion, which the ma- 


jority refuſed to ſubſtitute for ſecuring, the term propoſed 

by the courtiers. | 
The continuance of the exiſting naval and military 
force, after ſome oppoſitian to the latter from Pulteney, 
Shippen, and other ſpeakers, received a parliamentary 
ſanction. The late ſubſidiary grants to foreign powers 
| were 
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as ſtrong inſtances of ſuperfluous expenditure. 


The arbitrary proceedings of the Spaniards, not only 
m the American ſeas, but alſo in thoſe of Europe, had 


long excited the warmth of complaint. It was affirmed, 
that they frequently ſeiſed, plundered, and detained 


Britiſh ſhips, on pretence of illicit trade, and treated the 


navigators with inſult and outrage. The clamors of 


the merchants, and their ſolicitations of the interference 


of parliament, produced an inveſtigation of the affair. 
The commons, in an addreſs, deſired the king to exert 


his endeavours for obtaining reaſonable ſatisfaction from 
the Spaniſh court, and preventing a repetition of licen- 


tious attacks on the colonial,commerce of his people. 


He gave a favorable anſwer to this addreſs, as well as 
to another which related to ſeiſures in Europe. In 


the diſcuſſion of the ſame objects of complaint, the 


peers felt great indignation at the conduct of the Spa- 
niards : but the lords who oppoſed the court were more 
eager to canvaſs the expedition of vice-admiral -Hoſier, 
than to remonſtrate againſt the proceedings of which 
the merchants complained. The commons had juſti- 
fied the inſtructions given to that commander, to block 
up the flota and galleons, and ſecure them as pledges of 
ſatisfaction. When that expedition was debated in 


the upper houſe, it was urged, that, as Hoſier had 


been ſent out with a view of debarring the king of Spain 
from a feiſure of the effects which were in his galleons, 
belonging to the confederates and the ſubjects of Great- 
Britain, and from an application of the treaſure to the 


diſturbance of the peace of Europe, the allies, parti- 


cularly the French, who had a much greater concern 
in the contents of the galleons, and an equal intereſt in 


the preſervation of peace, ought to have borne their 


% 


due 
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due ſhare of the charges of the enterpriſe ; that the na- A. D. 


tional expence and loſſes, occaſioned by this. fruitleſs 
attempt, not only far exceeded any intereſt which indi- 
viduals of this nation could be ſuppoſed to have in the 
galleons, but were much more conſiderable than any 
detriment which had ariſen to Spain from a delay of the 
return of thoſe veſſels ;' and that Great-Britain, by em- 
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barking in this ſcheme at her ſole charge, had drawn 


upon. herſelf the whole reſentment of Philip, and had 
given the French an opportunity of effecting a recon» 
ciliation with that monarch, of acquiring a greater 
ſhare than ever they had before in a moſt beneficial 


branch of traffic, and of acting as mediators rather than 


as parties in the diſpute. It was therefore propoſed, 
that the houſe ſhould ſtigmatiſe the expedition as having 
cauſed an unreaſonable expence and burthen to this 
kingdom. This motion was rejected by above three 
to one, the numbers being 87 and 27; anda proteſt fol- 
lowed: from the duke of Beaufort, the earl of Coventry, 
lord Bathurſt, and other peers. This debate had been 
preceded by a diſcuſſion relative to Gibraltar; in which 
it was remarked, that, for the honor ,of his majeſty, 
and for the ſecurity of commerce, the greateſt care 
ought to be taken to procure, from the Spaniſh mo- 
narch, a ſtrong and explicit renunciation of all claims 
to that fortreſs, and to the iſland of Minorca. A mo- 
tion, couched in this form, was exploded ; and it was 
voted in general terms, that the houſe entirely truſted 
to. the king's endeavours for preſerving, in the treaty, 
his undoubted right to thoſe acquiſitions. ' In this vote, 
the commons, after a conference and a debate, acqui- 


eſced 5, 


5. Chandler's Debates, vol. vii.—Procecdings of the "Houſe of 
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A. D. The ſtate of the priſons being examined, the 
99 iniquitous and inhuman practices of the warden of the 


Fleet (Thomas Bambridge) kindled a general indigna- 


tion. It appeared that he had accepted bribes for ſuf- 
fering priſoners to eſcape, had been guilty of groſs ex- 
tortion, and had committed many outrageous acts of 
tyranny. He was deprived of his employment, _ 
foned, and incapacitated from holding any office ; 
meaſures were taken for the more effectual — 
of ſimilar practices. | 

- Alaudable attempt was ade! to reftivic the dls 
of corruption in parliamentary elections, by the intro- 
duction of a penal bill againſt the givers and receivers 


_ of any reward whatever for a vote, or thoſe who ſhould 


only make an agreement for ſuch recompence. The 
lords augmented, te the ſum of 500 pounds, the ſmall 
forfeiture impoſed by the commons on theſe delinquents, 


and improved, in other particulars, the probable efficacy 


of the bill. But this and other precautions againſt the 
ſame evil have been groſſiy cluded by the mercenary 
ſpirit of eleQors. . 

On the allegation of deficiencies and arrears, which 


prevented the civil liſt from amounting to 800,000 
pounds, it was propoſed that 115,000 pounds ſhould be 


granted to his majeſty, to make up the former ſum. 


The adverſaries of the court teſtified their ſurpriſe at 
this extraordinary demand, as it appeared that the re- 


venues appropriated to the civil government exceeded 


the ſtipulated allowance, and that there were no arrears 


of receipt: but the majority, in both houſes, complied 
with the requiſition; and it was enacted in a bill of 
ſupply, that the ſum which was demanded might be 


taken out-of any of the grants of the year; with a 
'. proviſo, that, if the produce of theſe funds, at the 


time 
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time of the king's demiſe, ſhould be found to have 
exceeded the aſſigned income, computed from his ac- 


ceſſion, the preſent grant ſhould be refunded, as far as 


the ſurplus then remaining might extend, and be re- 
| ferved for the diſpoſition of parliament. In two pro- 
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teſts which the earls of Strafford, Plymouth, and Or- 


rery, lord Gower, and other nobles, regiſtered on this 


occaſion, it was affirmed, that a precedent would be 


eſtabliſhed, not merely for anſwering real deficiencies 
in the produce, but for the grant of ſupplies for arrears 
in the receipt, which would ſpeedily be brought in; 
chat theſe arrears might eafily be increaſed by the artful 
management of unprincipled miniſters, who would thus 
ſubject the people to new and exceſhve charges, more 
for the ſupport of their own pernicious ſchemes, than 
for the maintenance of the honor and dignity of the 
crown; and that the proviſo annexed to the clauſe was 
by no means an adequate ſecurity againſt the evil 
which might juſtly be dreaded. 


The ſeſſion was cloſed with the uſual acknowledg- way r4. 


ments; and George, having conferred on his queen“ 
the dignity of regent, embarked for the continent. 
While he reſided in Germany, he was engaged in the ac- 
commodation of a diſpute with the king of Pruſſia. The 
latter had violated a cartel ſettled for the dehvery of de- 
ſerters, and had compelled ſeveral ſubjects of the elec- 
torate to enter into his military fervice. By way of re- 
priſal, ſome Pruffian ſubalterns and eommon ſoldiers 
had been ſeifed as they were paſſing through the Ha- 
noverian territories. Troops were put in motion on 


6. This princeſs bore the name of Caroline ; was the daughter of 
John, margrave of Brandenburg-Anſpach; and, had been married to 
George in 1705, 

| | both 
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both ſides g - but this trivial diMnGdn 1 was at length ad- 
juſted, under the arbitration of the Gukes of Brunſwick | 


and Saxe-Gotha. 
The principal negotiations of the year were carried 


on in Spain; and, by the endeavours of the French and 
GR. 29. 


Britiſh courts, a treaty was concluded at Seville, with- 


out the participation of the emperor. It provided, that 


each party ſhould be guarantee of the poſſeſſions of 
the two others; that the trade with Spain ſhould be 
reſtored to 'the ſtate in which it ſubſiſted before the 
treaty of Vienna; that ſhips illegally ſciſed ſhould be 
reſtored ; that commiſſaries ſhould be appointed to de- 
eide all commercial diſputes, and remove all grounds 
of complaint; that Spaniſh garriſons ſhould be intro- 


duced into the Italian ſtates aſſigned to don Carlos; and 


mat Great-Britain and France ſhould ſecure to that 
prince the eventual ſucceſſion to thoſe ſtates, and ſup- 
port him and his heirs in the enjoyment of them. To 
this pacification and alliance the Dutch republic quick- 


ly acceded. The emperor was diſpleaſed at theſe ne- 


| gotiations; and particularly complained of that arti- 


cle which infringed the quadruple league, by ordering 
the ſubſtitution of Spaniſh troops for neutral garriſons, 
and authoriſing a diſregard of the imperial * of in- 
veſtiture for the ſtates in queſtion 7. 
- Great-Britain, under the government of the queen, 
remained tranquil and undiſturbed ; nor did any re- 


. markable events occur in this kingdom during that in- 


terval. The king returned after an interval of abſence. . 


bordering on four months ; and nothing of moment 
happened from the time of his reſumption of perſonal 
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ſway, to the tay on which a new ſeſſion of the legiſ- A. N. 

lature commenced. r 
Ireland now had another ſeſſion of her parliament, 

which lord Carteret aſſembled in the autumn. Of the 

fruits of this meeting it will be ſufficient to obſerve, 


that the intereſt of the public debt was W and 
ſalutary laws were 8 6 


CHAP. 
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1 


The miniſters triumph in parliament :—but they give way to 
ſome popular meaſures. — The emperor reſents the king's 
engagements with Spain. — T he peers repeatedly reject a 

. remarkable bill againſt penſioners.— A treaty is adjuſted 
with the emperor. —Four members of parhament are ex- 
Pelled for fraudulent prattices.— T he colony of G is 


eftabliſhed. 


| — 3; ng treaty of Seville was not very. popular i in Eng- 
land. It was conſidered as imperfect and nugatory 
with regard to the diſputes between Great-Britain and 
Spain, and as impolitic from its tendency to the pro- 
traction of a final reconciliation with the emperor. But 
all objections to the meaſure were treated by the court 
as the offspring of prejudice and faction. 

As the peace with Spain virtually impoſed © on the 
king an obligation of diſbanding a part of his army, and 
diminifhing his naval force, he iſſued orders for thoſe 

Jan, 13. purpoſes. In his ſpeech to his parliament, he made a 
merit of the inconſiderable and inſufficient reduction 
which he had commanded ; and extolled the late treaty 

as tending to the honor and advantage of the nation. 
The addrefſes of thanks were highly 3 
and fervently loyal. 

The peers debated the treaty with ſome 8 

Lord Hatharſt condemned it as imperfect, impolitic, 
and diſadvantageous; and moved a reſolution, that the 
agreement for ſecuring the ſucceſſion of don Carlos to 
47... 00 
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8 


the duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Flacemia, with A. P. 


Spaniſh troops, manifeſtly violated the fifth article of 
the quadruple alliance, and tended to involve this na- 
tion in a dangerous and expenſive war, as well as to 


deſtroy the balance of power. Lord Townſhend ap- 


1730. 


plauded the treaty as honorable and beneficial; and 


oppoſed the motion as imprudent and injurious. It 
was rejected, on a diviſion, by a great majority; and 
the ſame ill ſucceſs attended two other motions, cenſur- 
ng the inſufficiencyrand weakneſs of ſome of the ſtipu- 
lations. It was then propoſed by the duke of De- 
vonſhire, that the houſe ſhould approve the treaty, as 
containing all neceſſary proviſions for maintaining the 


honor, dignity, rights and poſſeſſions of the crown, + 


ſupporting the trade of. this kingdom, and repairing the 
| loſſes to which the merchants had been ſubjected. The 


miniſterial peers readily agreed to this propoſition : but | 


the oppoſite party urged, that the omiffion of expreſs 
ſtipulations relative to Gibraltar and Minorca might be 
conſidered as a great defect, which would give riſe to 
future diſputes ; that it was diſhonorable to the nation, 
as well as burthenſome to individuals, to oblige the 
merchants to make proof of the juſtice of their demands 
at the court of Spain, where they had little hope of ob- 
taining ſatisfaction for their loſſes ; that the perpetual 
guaranty of the Italian duchies miglit engage Great- 


Britain in endleſs quarrels; and that the diſguſt of the 


emperor might create freſh diſturbances, ſo as to dif- 
ſolve the foundation of the preſent peace. The adopt- 
ion of the duke's 3 * ſucceeded by a ſpirited 
proteſt *, | 

The military eftimates being examined by the com- 
mons, Pulteney and mans ſtrenuouſly contended for 
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4. p. a greater reduction chan the court thought proper to 


1730. 


allow ; and deprecated the Germanic practice of go- 
verning by a ſtanding army. Notwithſtanding the ex- 
ertions of theſe orators, the houſe acquieſced in the 
motion of Pelham for 17,700 men. Some of the peers, 
likewiſe, in vain oppoſed the magnitude of this force. 


The continuance of 12,000 Heſſians in Britiſh pay alſo 


occaſioned ſome animadverſion ; and it was propoſed, 
that the maintenance of theſe mercenaries ſhould be 


pronounced burthenſome and unt ceſſary. The earls 


of Strafford and Abingdon ſupported this point, by al- 


leging the ſufficiency of the king's great alliances, for 


guarding againſt the reſentment of the emperor: but it 
was obſerved, in anſwer, that this force, being moſt 
capable of haraſſing that prince, might be the means of 
preventing a war; and the peers rejected the motion. 

Though the leaders of the adminiſtration, were obſti- 


nate in theſe points, they agreed to ſome popular mea- 


| ſures. They exonerated the public from the duty on. 


home- made falt ; they agreed to a bill for improving 
the conſtitution of juries ; and they, conſented to other 
bills calculated for the general benefit. If they had in- 


variably perſevered in this line of conduct, they would 


have been entitled to greater applauſe than they could 
obtain by encouraging the foreign connexions and mul- 


tiplied negotiations of the king. 


As the emperor was endeavouring to As pecu- 


niary ſubſcriptions from the wealthy inhabitants of 


London, a bill was brought forward, prohibiting the 


loan of money, jewels, or bullion, to foreign princes 
or ſtates, without the ſanCtion of a royal licence. This 
meaſure was, oppoſed by Daniel Pulteney, an intelli- 


— gent and weighty ſpeaker, as an unjuſtifiable and im- 


Bum rites: : but "Os, Miniſter vindicated the aim 
r a * of 
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from aſſiſting his enemies; and it was carried through” | 
both houſes. 


A fruitleſs ks was made to the commons by 
ſeveral merchants and other individuals, for the liberty 
of proſecuting the trade to India under a new incorpo- 


ration, by which it ſhould be opened to all on certain 


conditions. This requeſt was ſuggeſted by the ap- 


proaching expiration of the term grattad to the Eaſt- 


India company; but a bill paſſed for the continuance 


of that eſtabliſnment; a favor which was purchaſed 
by the obligation of contributing 200,000 pounds to- 
wards the public ſupplies, and by a diminution of the 
intereſt payable to the ſociety from the government. 
A bill paſſed the lower houſe, for rendering former 
proviſions more effectual, in diſabling all who had 
penſions during pleaſure, or for a certain number of 
years, or who had any office holden in truſt for them, 
from fitting in that aſſembly ; but, as the court fore- 


ſaw, the peers refuſed their aflent to it. Lord Bathurſt, - 


and twenty-five. of his brethren, drew up two proteſts 
againſt the ſenſe of the houſe in this inſtance ; alle- 
ging, among other obſervations, that the rejection of 
the bill would imply an approbation of the practice of 


evading the preſent laws for incapacitating penſioners; 


that it was highly expedient to reſtrain that powerful 
and malignant influence which might be employed in 
the ruin of liberty ; ; and that, as corruption was an evil 
of a very miſchievous nature, ** apt to ſpread and grow 
epidemical,” a wiſe and virtuous people would apply 
the moſt ſeaſonable and effectual remedies that could be 


deviſed for the cure of it, © ſince a nation once infected | 


2. The capital upon. which this intereſt was paid, amounted to 
_—_— pounds; and a reduction of 1 per cent. was ordered. 
| KS « muſt 


of the bill, as tending only to prevent the king's ſubjects A 
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A. . muſt ſoon get the better of ſo « contagious a nm 
* «/ or it will ſoon get the better of the nation.“ 


When · the king terminated the ſeſſion, he took an 
opportunity of teſtifying his indignation at the practices 
of thoſe incendiaries, who, by ſcandalous libels, en- 
deayoured to deprive him of the affections of his peo- 


* ., ples though, amidſt all che clamors which were thus 


excited, he could not but expreſs his | Joy at the loyal 
zeal of his parkament. 

The apprehenſions which the court . of the 
animoſity of the emperor, were not wholly deſtitute 
of foundation. He was ſo exaſperated at the conduct 
of George, that he threatened to break off all commer- 
cial intercourſe with his ſubjects. He complained to 
the German prinees of the invaſion of the rights of the 
empire, and declared, that he would oppoſe, by force, 
the execution of the treaty of Seville. But it will ap- 
pear, that means were found to ward off the ſtorm. 

Some important incidents occurred in Europe in the 
courſe. of this year; but, as they did not concern Great- 
Britain, we are not required by the nature of our work 
to treat of them, though a curſory alluſion may gratify 
the reader. The king of Sardinia, influenced by love 
and devotion, abdicated his throne in favor of his ſon 
Charles Emanuel, to the aftoniſhment of the European 
princes. A change which occaſioned leſs ſurpriſe, took 
place in the Turkiſni dominions, where the unpopu- 
 hrityof\.the ſultan (Ahmed III.) produced to an inſur- 


rection, which terminated in the elevation of his ne- 
phew Mahmoud to the dignity of grand fignor. In the 
north, the. immature death of Peter II. who had ſuc- 
ceeded the empreſs Catharine on the Ruffian throne, 
was an event favorable to the ambition of Anne, 
iece to Peter the Great, who obtained the diadem on 


ſpecific 
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ſpecific conditions which ſhe afterwards compelled A. D.. 
the ſupreme council, to annul. The deceaſe of be 
king of Denmark was not the cauſe of any alteration 
in the politics of Europe; nor did the death of the land- 
grave of Heſſe-Caſſel, or the ſucceſſion of the king of 
Sweden to that principality, affect the general ſyſtem. 
In the conduct of the Spaniſſt court, ſubſequent to 
the treaty of Seville, this kingdom was more intereſted 
than in the aboye-mentioned events. Commiſſaries 
were appointed for the diſcuſſion of the remaining dif- 
ferences ; but the Spaniards were not inclined to ſuch a 
deciſion as would be moſt agreeable to the Englith. 
They affected to be alarmed at the renewal of negoti- 
ations between George and the emperor ; and began to 
' raiſe new works on the iſthmus of Gibraltar. They 
alſo delayed, for ſome time, a delivery of that ſhare of 
their American treaſures and merchandiſe, which be- 
longed to the Britiſh, French, and Dutch merchants. 
They had made preparations for the tranſportation of 
troops to Italy, that the duchies aſſigned to the ſon of 
their monarch might be ſeaſonably ſecured ; but it was 
at length reſolved, that the expedition ſhould vs poſt - 
poned to the next year 3. 
A diſpute aroſe between George and the king of 
France, with regard to ſome new fortifications at Dun- 
kirk. The former remonſtrated againſt ſuch ereCtions, 
as contrary to the ſtipulations of treaties ; and urged. 
the immediate demolition of the works. Though this 
requiſition was unpleaſing to the French court, orders 
were given for complying with the purport of it; and 
harmony was fully reſtored. | 
The arrival of fix Cherokee chiefs in England ſerved 
to exhibit a contraſt between ſavage and civilifed man- 
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A. D. ners. They were brought over by fir Alexander 
Cumin, and introduced into the royal preſence. Their 
uncouth appearance and ſtrange geſticulations occaſion- 
_ edaſtoniſhment'in the court, equal to that whieh they 
felt at the novelty and ſplendor of the ſcene. They 
; bp acknowledged themſelves the ſubjeCts of . the great 
| * king,” at whoſe feet they placed the crown of their 
bept. 20. ſtate and the ſcalps of their enemies; and they agreed to 
a treaty of alliance and commerce, obljging their coun- 
. trymen to aſſiſt the Engliſh in America againſt all who 
ſhould attack or moleſt them, and to trade with no 
other white people. Each article of the agreement 
. was ſanCtioned by a preſent to the barbarian chiefs +. 
The minifterial- eſtabliſhment underwent ſome 
changes in the ſummer. Lord Townſhend, diſguſted 
at the great influence of fir Robert Walpole, reſigned 
the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, which was conferred on 
colonel Stanhope, who had been created baron of Har- 
rington. Lord Trevor ſucceeded the deceaſed duke of 
Devonſhire as preſident of the council; the privy ſeal 
| was delivered to the earl of Wilmington ; and the earl 
= | of Cheſterfield became ſteward of the houſe-hold, on 
b the removal of the duke of Dorſet, who was ſent to 
Ireland as vice-roy. Pelham was appointed pay-maſter 
of the army, and fr William Strickland ſecretary at 
War. | 
A.D. The parliament re- aſſembling after a long receſs, it 
8 * 37 was intimated from the throne, that the cc atracting 
parties in the treaty of Seville found it expedient to 
exert themſelves for the execution of it; and that the 
aſſiſtance of the two houſes would be neceſſary for en- 
abling the king to concur with his allies. In debating 
the ufual return to the ſpeech, it was propoſed in each 
4. Theſe chiefs were deputed by Moytoy, of Telliquo, who acted 


28 lerd- paramount of the general contedgracy of the Cherokee ſtates. 
houſe 


— 
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houſe, that his majeſty ſhould be deſired not to enter A. D. 


into any meaſures for carrying on a war againſt the 
emperor in the Netherlands or on the Rhine. The 
friends of the court argued, that it would be indecorous 
and diſreſpectful to dictate to a prince ſo prudent and 
judicious as the ſovereign with whom the nation was 
bleſſed; and that the propoſed reſtrictions would 
weaken the efforts of the confederacy, and encourage 


- the court of Vienna in hoſtile purpoſes. It was alſo 


moved, in the lower houſe, that the royal engagements 
ſhould only be ſo far ſupported, as they tended to the 


intereſt of Great- Britain: but this motion, though juſt 


and proper, was reprobated as a groſs reflexion on his 
majeſty. The amendments being exploded, compliant 
addreſſes were preſented; and ſuch ſupplies were 
afterwards granted, as the court thought proper to de- 
mand. 855 

The revival of the bill againſt the continuance of 


penſioners in the houſe of commons, met with warm 


oppoſition among the peers. The dukes of Newcaſtle 
and Argyle, and the earl of Ilay, were of opinion, that 
it was highly unreaſonable-to put ſuch a ſtigma on 
thoſe who had ſerved their country with fidelity, and 
who had been rewarded by the crown for their merits ; 
that, as the public would thus be deprived of the exer- 


tions of the moſt faithful and reſpectable members of 


the community, the ſtate would be much more injured 
than benefited by the bill; that the oath impoſed by it 
might lead to the practice of perjury, ſince any man 


who would be ſo baſe as to take a bribe from a miniſter 


for betraying his country, would be regardleſs of the 
truth of his moſt ſolemn declarations, in a point which 
could not eaſily be proved againſt him ; and that, as the 


| propoſed diſqualification would be an unjuſt treatment 
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of perſons of integrity, who had accepted a reward to 
which they deemed tliemſelves entitled, it would not 
operate againſt thoſe ofa contrary character, from whom 
alone any real danger to liberty could be apprehended. 
The biſhop of Bangor (Dr. Thomas Sherlock) op- 
poſed the bill on a different ground. He contended, 
that, though it had the appearance of ſelf-denial, and 
might really, in the conduct of ſome individuals, be 
attended with that kind of merit, the commons, conſi- 
dered in the aggregate, might render it ſubſervient to a 
great increaſe of their power ; that the obligation of 
Gflaring the acceptance of any gratuity whatever 


would give riſe to an unconſtitutional judicature, which 


might ultimately render that houſe ſuperior to all con- 
trol ; that an independent houſe, either of commons or 
of lords, would be as incompatible with the conſtitu- 
tion, as an independent or abſolute king; and that a 


| bill which, under the pretence of reſtraining corrup- 


tion, tended to a ſubverſion of the due balance of the 


ſtate, could only deſerve rejection. 


This ſpeech drew public cenſure on the prelate, as if 


he had inſinuated a wiſh for the dependence or ſlavery 
of the commons; but he only argued againſt that degree 
of independence which might enable them to annihi- 


late the power of the crown 'or of the houſe of peers. 


He ſeems, however, to have been unreaſonably appre- 


henſive of the conſequences of the meaſure; but, per- 


haps, he only affected a ſtrong dread of the inordinate 


ſway of the commons, that he might conceal his deſire 
of preventing, from leſs conſtitutional motives, any 


diminution of the prevailing influence of the crown. 


- The bill was ſupported by the carls of Winchelſea 


and Strafford, as well as by lord Bathurſt ; whoſe party 
lord Carteret had embraced, This nobleman, finding 


himſelf 
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himſelf little regarded at court after his return from Ire- A. D. 


land, had commenced the ſeſſion by propoſing an 
amendment to the addreſs; and he was received with 


open arms by the adverſaries of the miniſter. Theſe 


ſpeakers urged, that, if corruption ſhould not be re- 
preſſed, the parliament might become an empty name; 
that the object of the bill was not to diminiſh the juſt 


weight of the prerogative, but to prevent the excels of it; 


that, as the king's ſecurity depended on the affections 
of the people, which could not be preſerved without ac- 
curate intelligence of their complaints and defires, his 
intereſt required, that the channel, through which ſuch 
information was regularly conveyed to him, ſhould re- 
main pure and incorrupt ; that there were ample means 
of rewarding the ſervices of the honeſt and upright, 
without ſubjecting them to the diſability ſtipulated by 


173 1. 


the bill; that the fear of a breach of oath was an inſuf- 


ficient reaſon for the omiſſion of ſuch a ſanction, as 
there were many who would ſcruple the commiſſion of 
perjury, and yet might be ready to promote the arbi- 
trary views of the court; that the neceſſity of ſigni- 


fying to the commons the receipt of a gratuity did not 


give any new powers to that houſe, or authoriſe the 
leaſt alarm reſpecting an augmentation of authority; 
for, if former laws did not diſable the receiver of this 
reward from continuing a member, the houſe could not 
exclude him on that ground; and that the only novelty 
in the bill was a more effectual mode of diſcovering 
whether the exiſting laws for the incapacitation of of- 
fending members had been infringed ; a point of judi- 


cature which had always belonged to the commons. 


"Theſe arguments did not . the peers from a re- 
jection of the bill. oF 
Pctitions being —_— againſt the uſe of the Latin 


tongue 


— 


- 
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A. P. tongue in legal proceſs, which was ſtated as a cauſe of 


1731+ 


the delay of juſtice, and of great inconvenience, a bill 
was introduced for the ſubſtitution of the vernacular 


languige. As all the proceedings of the law ought to 


be intelligible to the great body of the people, this bill 
did not deſerve the diſapprobation which it received 
from perſons who were bigoted to old cuſtoms ; whoſe 
oppoſition, however, did not prove ſucceſsful]. 

The other debates of the ſeſſion chiefly related to the 
continuance of the foreign troops in the king's pay, to 
the Spaniſh depredations, and to the illicit trade between 


| ; the Britiſh and F rench colonies in America. The 


court gained the firſt point; the ſecond object of com- 
plaint was not redreſſed; and a bill for the removal of 


the third grievance failed in the houſe of lords, 


The two houſes were prorogued with the pleaſing 


May 7» intimation of the figuature of a treaty of peace and al- 


lance between George and his imperial majeſty. - The 


king applauded his own conduct in the courſe of this 


negotiation, as uniting a juſt concern for the preſerv- 
ation of the balance of power, with a high regard for 
the intereſt and honor of this kingdom. 


5, After the prorogation, his majeſty expunged the name of Pulteney 
from the liſt of privy counſellors, and ordered that he ſhould be ex- 
cluded from all commiſſions of the peace, It was not only the parlia- 


- mentary oppoſition of that ſenator to the meaſures of the court, 
which occaſioned theſe marks of royal diſpleaſure ; but his concern in 


various publicatious which ſeverely ſatiriſed the miniſtry. At the be- 
gining of the ſeſſion, the rage of party had produced a duel between 


this gentleman and lord Hervey, in which the latter was lightly 
wounded. Afimiler rencontre between Pulteney and Pelham was on 
the point of taking place i in the pext ſeſſion, in conſequence of an alter- 
cation which aroſe in the houſe of commons ; but, on the interpoſi- 


tion of ſome of the members, the ſpeaker, in the name of the aſſembly, 
commanded the two diſputants to deſiſt from a proſecution of the 
quarrel, 


The 
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The emperor, on the death of the duke of Parma and A: D. 


Placentia, which happened in- the beginning of this 
year, had ordered general Stampa to ſecure thoſe terri- 
tories with the troops which had been ſent to Italy i in 
«the preceding year. He declared that this ſtep was 
taken in behalf of the infant don Carlos, and that, if 
the ducheſs, who had aſſerted that ſhe was pregnant, 
ſhould not produce a male child, the Spaniſh prince 
might receive inveſtiture, on his appearing without a 
military force. The king, however, ſo forcibly urged 
him to conſent to the execution of the ſtipulations of 
Seville, that he waved his objections, and ſuffered his re- 
ſentment for articles which were more affrontive than 
injurious, to give way to his earneſt deſire of eſtabliſh- 
ing the pragmatic ſanction, or that ſolemn edict by which 
He deviſed all his dominions to his female iſſue, if he 
ſhould die without male offspring. He concluded a 
treaty in the ſpring, by which, on conſideration of a 
guaranty of this ſettlement, he agreed to the immediate 
introduCtion of Spaniſh troops into the ſtates deſtined 
for don * and alſo to the diſſolution of the Oſtend 
company“. | 
Buy the mediation of the Britiſh court, the emperor 
and the king of Spain were reconciled ; and a new 
treaty was concluded in favor of don Carlos. The 
| Spaniſh troops were aſſembled on the coaſt to be ready 
for embarkation; and ſir Charles Wager, having 
ſailed from England with a reſpectable ſquadron, joined 
the fleet of his catholic majeſty, with which he pro- 
ceeded to Italy. In the mean time, the ducheſs dow- 


ager of Parma revoked the declaration of her preg- 


nancy; and don Carlos was recogniſed as duke of 
Parma and it's dependencies. The- Spaniſh forces 
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landed in Tuſcany in the autumn; but the new duke, 
| after a pompous progreſs. from Seville to Antibes, did 


not reach Leghorn till the year had almoſt expired; 


nor did he take perſonal poſſeſſion of Parma and Pla- 
centia before the autumn of the following year. The 
imperial inveſtiture was long delayed, on pretence of 
the minority of Carlos; nor did the importunities of 
the Spaniſh and Britiſh miniſters at Vienna obtain * a 
grant of it before a new war broke out. 

The accommodation between the king of Great- 
Britain and the emperor gave great ſatisfaction to the 
generality of the ſubjects of the former prince, who 
were alarmed at the proſpect of a war in which their 
ſovereign would ſupport both France and Spain in the 
views entertained by thoſe reconciled courts to the pre- 


| judice of the houſe of Auſtria ; a war which threatened 


— 


the equipoiſe of power with ſubverſion, and which 
prognoſticated great danger even to ſuch nations as 
ſhould co-operate with thoſe potent ſtates. Charles 
now promiſed to grant to the royal elector the inveſti- 
ture of Bremen and Verden; but he declined an ac- 


quieſcence in the views which George ſeemed to che- 


riſh'for the addition of the duchy of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin to his German poſſeſſions. . The ſovereign 
of. that territory had been depoſed by the aulic council 


' for tyranny ; and George I. had been gratified with the 


proviſional adminiſtration of the duchy, which, on his 
deceaſe, was conferred on the duke's brother, not 


without ſome oppoſition from the houſe of Hanover. 


Though the king had accommodated his diſputes 


with the court of Berlin, his jealouſy of that court 


ſeems to have been his motive for a treaty which he 


concluded, in his Germanic character, with the elector 


of NF. This * provided. that each party 
ſhould 


GEORGE n. 


mould defend the other againſt all attacks of GP 
and invaſions of privilege. 

When # new ſeſſion commenced at Weſtminſter 
che king congratulated the two houſes on the complete 
reſtoration of the ttanquillity of Europe, and panegy- 
rifed his own concern in the production of that defira- 
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ble end. But his legiſlative ſubjects were not unani- 


mous in their approbation of his conduct. A motion 


being made for an addreſs, Shippen, with manly dig- 


nity, profeſſed himſelf unfriendly to that ſervility of 
adulation, and that extravagance of promiſe, which 
prevailed in theſe periodical declarations. It too fre- 
quently appeared, he ſaid, that theſe complimetits 
wereill-beſtowed, and that the meaſures ſo prematurely 
approved were deſerving of ſevere cenſure. He agreed, 
however, to the offer of thanks to his majeſty, and to 
expreſſions of ſatisfaction at the re- eſtabliſhment of 
general peace. Pulteney affirmed, that, if the miniſter 
might bo ſaid to have now adopted a proper ſyſtem, he 
could claim little credit for his conduct; for, inſtead of 
ſteering towards the harbour through a direct and ſafe 
channel, he, like an injudicious pilot, had conducted 
his veſſel by a circuitous and dangerous courſe ; and, 
after conſiderable loſs, damage, and expence, which 
common prudence might have avoided, had at length 


gained the port by mere accident. This orator, - how- 


ever, though he allowed that the court had been leſs 
impolitic, in the ſpirit of the late treaty with the em- 
peror, than in former negotiations, did not approve 
every article of it. He objected to the perpetual gua- 
rarity of the pragmatic ſanction, as an engagement 
which might involve us in a war ata time when 1t 
might be extremely inconſiſtent with our intereſt ; and 

ne was apprehenſive, that our concern in the eſtabliſh» 


ment 
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7 2 ment of don Carlos might prove a ſource of trouble and 


* giſſenſion. Oglethorpe complained of the delay of 
obtaining full ſatisfaction for the depredations of the 
Spaniards ; and afferted, that the honor and advantage 


of the nation might have been more ſtudiouſly.and effec- 


tually conſulted than they had. been in our various 
treaties. Sir William Wyndham, and fir Wilfred 
Lawſon, alſo cenſured the miniſterial proceedings ; 
which, on the other hand, were defended by Horatio 
Walpole and Pelham. The houſe at length 1 the 


addreſs without any amendment. 


From the tenor of the king's ſpeech, it was 405 


able to expect a conſiderable diminution of the army. 


But the court would not ſo far gratify the people; for 
the new ſecretary at war was directed to move for a 
continuance of the exiſting number. Wynne, a re- 
ſpectable member, oppoſed the demand as exorbitant; 
and inſiſted on the reduction of the army to 12,000, 


A debate aroſe, in which former arguments: were re- 


peated on both ſides. In ſpite of the efforts of Pulteney 
and the phalanx which he headed, the diſpute termi- 
nated in favor of the miniſtry, whoſe triumph reflect- 
ed no credit on the honor or the patriotiſm of the com- 
mons. The peers debated the ſame point with er ; 
but the court prevailed over all oppoſition. 

A propoſal for the revival of the duty on ſalt, fot 
three years, excited high clamors. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole repreſented this impoſt as light and eaſy ; and was 
of opinion, that, when the renewal of it ſhould be ac- 
companied with a diminution of the land- tax from two 
ſhillings in the pound to one, no juſt ground of objec- 


tion could ariſe. He was immediately aſſailed with 


obloquy, as partial to the rich, and an enemy to the 


* P2or;; as a pernicious adviſer of his ſoyereign, and a 


betrayer 


1 


— 
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| betrayer of the intereſt of the nation. But he bore theſe A. o. 
attacks with his uſual coolneſs, ſecure in the ſucceſs ß. 


his motion. The bill was vigorouſly, but ineffectu- 
ally, oppoſed in it's progreſs through both houſes, 
not only on the ground of the burthen which the tax 
impoſed on the indigent, but on account of the, mode 
af collecting it, and the number of officers who would 
be employed for- that purpoſe, and who would act on 
every occaſion as the mere tools of the court. 

The bill for diſabling penſioners being again brought 
forward, the lords again exerted themſelves for the de- 
feat of the meaſure. The renewed offer of it from the 
lower houſe was mentioned by lord Delawar as an in- 
dignity to the peers ; and, on a diviſion, it was ex- 
ploded by a conſiderable plurality of votes. 

The delinquency of the managers of the charitable 
corporation (a ſociety which had been empowered to 
lend money on che ſecurity of perſonal property), drew 
the attention of the commons. Sir Robert Sutton and ſir 
Archibald Grant were expelled from the houſe, for their 
concern in the embezzlement of the capital of chis com- 
pany. Robinſon the caſhier, who was alſo guilty, had 
abſconded before the full diſcovery of the ſcene of ini- 
quity. With regard to Thomſon, another offender, a 
letter was ſent from Rome by Belloni, the pretender's 
banker, intimating that he was ſecured in that city, and 
that his papers ſhould be delivered up, on conditions 
which might be favorable to him. This interference 
kindled a flame in both houſes; and the letter was 
burned by the degrading hands of the common, execu- 
tioner, as a groſs libel, pregnant with artifice and delu- 
fron. Two other expulſions were ordered, for a frau- 
dulent ſale of the forfeited lands of the earl of Der- 
wentwater: Bond and Birch were the individuals who 
juſtly ſuffered this diſgrace for their breach of truſt. 

1 At 
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At the prorogation, his majeſty announced the ac- 
ceſſion of the Dutch to his treaty with the emperor. He 
ſoon after made a voyage to the continent, leaving the 
adminiſtration inthe hands of the queen. | 

No events of moment occurred in GreatiBritaln | 


| during the remainder of the year. But the formation 


June 9. 


of a new colony in North-America is entitled to ous 
notice, from its connexion with the intereſts of the 
mother- country. A conſiderable extent of territory 
(ſituated within the limits included in the grant of Ca- 
rolina by Charles II.) being inhabited only by tribes of 
Indians, fugitive negroes, and out-laws, it was deemed 
adviſeable to form a ſettlement which might afford ſub- 
ſiſtence to many indigent perſons, might tend to the 
ſecurity of South Carolina, and might promote the 
general proſperity of the colonial dependencies of this 
nation. On the application of reſpectable individuals, 
a royal charter was granted, by which the lands, ex- 
tending from the river Savannah to the *Alatamaha, 


were aſſigned to truſtees, who aſſiſted in defraying the 


primary expences of the undertaking, and obtained pe- 
cuniary ſubſcriptions. for the ſame purpoſe - from 
opulent and philanthropic individuals. The perſons 


incorporated by this charter were authoriſed to erect a 


colony, and govern it for the ſpace of twenty-one 


- years ; and, in honor of his majeſty, it received the 


denomination of Georgia. Oglethorpe was the principal 
director of this eſtabliſhment ; and, when he had landed 
with the firſt body of emigrants, he founded the town 
of Savannah. Under his adminiſtration, treaties were 
concluded with the ſavage claimants of the country ; 


and the colony, being-foſtered by parliamentary _ 
gradually acquired tn and importance. 


* Je 9257) CHAP, 
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Aniniſterial ſcheme of exciſe is defeated by public clamor — 
A new war breaks out in Europe ;—but the king declines 
to enter into it. Attempts are made for the dinunution of 
his military prerogative ;—and for the reſtoration of fhort 
parliaments, —He is permitted to augment his fleet and 
army, 


Is STEAD of amitating thoſe hiſtorians who have 
filled up the chaſm in Britiſh affairs with a narrative of 
the expedition of the Spaniards to the coaſt of Barbary, 
or an account of the religious diſputes which raged in 
France, of a reconciliation between the king of Pruſſia 
and his ſon, of the ungenerous ſeiſure of the perſon of 


ET 
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che abdicator of the crown of Sardinia by order of the 


new king, or of other affairs calculated for a hiſtory of 


Europe, or of the particular ſtates in which they hap- 


pened, we ſhall expedite our courſe to the parkaraen- 
tary ſcenes of this realm. 
The king, having received the dong ditt inveſti- 
ture of Bremen and Verden, returned to Britain, which 
his queen had ruled in peace. When he had again 
convoked the parliament, attempts were renewed 
for a reduction of the army: but the miniſter affirmed, 
that ſuch a meaſure would only ſerve to give new life 
and vigor to the partiſans of the pretender; and his 
brother did not ſcruple to repretent the ſubſiſting num- 
ber (17,700) as abſolutely neceſſary for the ordinary 
and perpetual ſupport of the government. Shippen 
warmly condemned this ayowed intention of the court, 
Vor. VIII. by 4 which 


— 
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- which his majeſty (he ſaid) muſt know to be repug- 
nant to the conſtitution. In three diviſions, however, 


which this ſubject produced, the court obtained the 


victory. In the upper houſe, the earl of Oxford (ſon 


of the miniſter of queen Anne) moved, that only 
12,000 men ſhould be retained; but the earl of Cheſ- 
terfield and other peers oppoſed the motion with effect. 
This houſe again rejected the bill againſt penſioners, - 
which the commons had paſſed for the fourth time. 

| Anencroachment on the finking fund was produc- 
tive, of ſtrong diſapprobation. | Walpole having pro- 
poſed, that 500,000 pounds ſhould be taken out of that 
ſtock for the ſervice of the year, Pulteney and his friends 
reprobated the iniquity of plundering a treaſure which 
had been conſecrated to the diſcharge of the public 
debts, and to the relief of a people ſo heavily taxed for | 


the payment of the annual intereſt of thoſe encum- 


brances ; and repreſented the invaſion of this depoſit as 
particularly unjuſtifiable in a time of peace. This ſtep 
was vindicated as tending to the relief of the proprietors 
of land, by furniſhing an opportunity of reducing their 
burthens ; and it was obſerved, that it would not prevent 
the appropriation of a million towards the liquidation 
of the general debt; a practice which had been fol- 
lowed. for ſeveral years. The bill which permitted 
this defalcation triumphed over the ordeal of both 
houſes". Among the peers, it gave occaſion to a 


+ fruitleſs motion from lord Bathurſt, importing, that the 


een of the ſinking fund ought to be dE to the 


. 7, This bill alſo provided for the grant of do, oo pounds, as the 
portion of Anne, the king's eldeſt daughter, to whom propoſals of 
marriage had been made by the prince of Orange; but the union did 
not take place before the ſpring of the year 1733. By the ſame bill, 
10, co pounds were nn to the exigencies of the infant colony 

of Georgia, 3 ' 
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redemption of thoſe taxes which were moſt grievous to A. D. 


the ſubject, oppreſſive to the eee and detri- 
mental to trade. | 


Of all the proceedings of the felon; the chene of 


exciſe was the moſt unpopular. . The frequent evaſions 
of duty, particularly in the articles of wine and ta- 
baceo, had proved ſo detrimental to the revenue, that 
-Walpole reſolved to propoſe to the commons the col- 
lection of the duties on thoſe commodities by the ſyſtem 
of exciſe. His intention being early known, the alarm- 
ed public prepared to defeat it by clamor, which was 
artfull y heightened by fraudulent traders. 


1733. 


On the day of the expected motion, multitudes flock-Mar. 14. 


ed to the environs of the houſe, not only of the inferior 
people, but of merchants and reputable citizens, eager 
to influence the members againſt the ſcheme. * Theſe 
were repreſented, by the offended miniſter, as coming 
under the denomination of Nuray beggars ; an expreſſion, 
which expoſed him to the cenſure of ſir John Bernard, 
an eminent merchant and a patriotic ſenator. Having 
enumerated'the varioas frauds which were practiſed 
for the evaſion of duty, and urged the neceſſity of pre- 
ventive endeavours, he ſtated the particulars of his 

plan, which amounted to a ee me: of the laws of 
exciſe and cuſtoms. 

Sir Paul Methuen, Pulteney, Wyndham, Bernard, 
and other ſpeakers, vigorouſly oppoſed the ſcheme. 
: They affirmed, that the frauds were much leſs frequent 
and conſiderable, than they were repreſented to be, and 
might in a great meaſure be prevented by an enforce- 
ment of the preſent laws; that the number of officers 
conſequent on this change of ſyſtem, would increafe 
the ſiniſter influence of the government, and injure the 

freedom of elections; that the plan would ſubject the 
Sig | * 2 traders 
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A-D. tratlers to anjuſt reſtraints of that liberty to which they 
as were entitled, and would render them in a mannerdlaves 


to the officers of the crown ; that the ſubtraction of the 


benefrts vf a trial by jury would be a great grievance ; 
and thet che inconvrniences and oppreſhons which 


would ariſe from this propoſal, juſtified the ſtrenuous 


oppoſition of every member who had the leaſt regard 


for the welfare of his countrymen. 


The chief ſupporters of the motion were, the attor- 


5 ney- general Y.orke, lord Hervey, fir William Yonge, 


Winnington, and the maſter of the rolls, who argued, 
that the dreaded oppreſſions would ſoon appear to be 
rather imaginary than real; that the only kind of free- 
data which would ſuffer by the ſcheme, would be the 
liberty of ſmuggling; that the determination of appeals 
in the courts of Weſtminſter would remove the danger 


which was apprehended from the oppreſſive rigor of the 
 pommiſeners of exciſe ; that the fair trader would be 


highly beaefited by the project; and that the landed in- 
tereſt would be in ſome meaſure” relieved by the im- 
provement which the revenue would derive from the 
d&minution of evaſive frauds. On a diviſion, a majo- 


nity of only 61 appeared for the court. The debate 


was renewed on a report from the grand committee ; 
and, after the introduction of a bill on the ſubject, the 
miniſterial majority declined to 17. Petitions, couched 
in ſtrong terms, were preſented againſt the bill; and 
the people continued to throng the avenues of the houſe, 
anſulting thoſe who favored the ſcheme, and exclaim- 
ing againſt the arbitrary views of the court. 

At this cfifis, Walpole conſulted his friends, who 


adviſed him to perſiſt in his plan, as he might depend 


on parliamentary ſupp6rt ; but, being apprehenſive of 
dangerous commotions, he rejected this advice, declar- 
| * 1: 867-4 Mah: "thy 
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mg, that he would not be ſo raſhly obftinate as to pro- A.D. * 
fecute an obnoxious ſcheme, which, perhaps, could WI. 
not be enforced withont military aid. He therefore re- 
linquifhed the bill ; and extraordinary joy was mani- Apr. 11, 
feſted in the metropolis, on the removal of this ground 
of alarm. 

Lord Bathorſt having moved for an account of the 
diſpofat of the produce of the forfeited eſtates of the 
directors of the South-Sea company, the peers agreed 
to his propoſition; and, when the ftatememt had been 
delivered, it was found to be imperſect and obſcure. 
It was aſſerted by ſeveral peers, that this produce had 
deen miſapplied ; but others alleged, that it had been 
diftributed for the advantage of the proprietors of ſtock. 
The inquiry was at length cruſhed by a ſmall majority. 


For the relief of thofe who had been injured by the 


fraudulent proceedings of another party of directors, a 
lottery was ordered, of which the ſufferers in the affair 
of the charitable corporation were to receive the profits. 
The offenfive proceedings of the Spamrards, and the 
irregular traffic between the Britifh ſettlements on the 
continent of North-America and the French iftands, 
were again brought forward as objects of complaint. 
An ineffectual addreſs was voted on the former head; 
and a bill was enacted for checking, by an impofrtion 
of duty, the importation of foreign ſugar and rum into 
any part of Britiſh America. After theſe and other 


tranſactions, the ſeffion was cloſed with thanks for june i;, 
the ſupplies, and a reprobation of the endeavours of dif- 


contented perſons for the excitation of diforder and tu- 
malt. -* | 

2. Of the ſum of 500,000 pounds, arifing from the fale of the 
tickets, ſour · fiſths were paid in prizes; and the renainiog fifth, after 
the deductiom of incidental charges, compoſed the allowance to the 


_ defrauded ſubſcribers of the corporation, 


Þ i. The 
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The foreign tranſaCtions of this year were intereſting, 


and threatened to involve Great-Britain in a war, from 
the eagerneſs of the ſovereign to embark in continental 


diſputes. The death of Auguſtus of Saxony, king of Po- 
land, was followed by a ſtrong conteſt for that elective 


crown, between the ſon of the defunct prince, and 
Staniſlaus, who had formerly occupied the throne. The 
latter, being highly popular among his, countrymen, 
who had unwillingly ſubmitted to the ſway of his rival 
the late king, was choſen to the vacant ſovereignty : 
but- the partiſans of his preſent competitor proteſted 
againſt the election; and the interference of a Ruſſian 
army obtained the crown, by an irregular appoint- 
ment, for Auguſtus, the new. elector of Saxony. 
Though the king of France, who was ſon-in-law 
of Staniſlaus, had eſpouſed the cauſe of this prince, 
he found himſelf unable to maintain his electiov. 
This conteſt gave occaſion to a war in which. the 
French monarch was otherwiſe inclined to engage. 
Confiding i in the aid of Spain, he wiſhed to humble the 
emperor ; and, while this potentate aſſembled his forces 
for the ſupport of Auguſtus, a Gallic army appeared on 


the Rhine. Philip having readily acceded to the requeſt 
of the court of Verſailles, and the king of Sardinia 


joining in the league, hoſtilities quickly enſued, Charles, 


alarmed at this confederacy, ſolicited the interpoſition 
of the Britiſh court with his catholic majeſty ; but ſuc- 


| ceſs did not attend the mediatory endeavours of George, 


who prudently forbore, however, to take part in this 
war, notwithſtanding his ſtudious attention to the ſup- 
| poſed balance of power. 

When the parliament of this realm. again met, the 
king obſerved, that he could not remain wholly regard- 
leſs of the preſent ſtate of affairs on. the continent, or 


conſider himſelf as W * in the conſe- 


quences 


en ln 


quences of the war; chat it was his duty to concert A. b. 


with his allies the moſt expedient meaſures of ſecurity; 
and that it would be neceſſary to prepare the kingdom 


for defence. Addreſſes of ſupport were quickly voted ; 
but that of the commons met with ſome oppoſition 
from Pulteney, who in vain offered an amendment. 

In the debates which aroſe from ſeveral motions of 
the oppoſing phalanx, ſevere attacks were made. on 
Walpole. On one of theſe occaſions, Pulteney enter- 
tained the houſe with a compariſon of the miniſter to 
an empiric, and of the Engliſh conſtitution to his pa- 
tient; intimating, that the quack, pretending to be a 


regular phyſician, had undertaken the care of the health 


of the latter; that he had repeatedly and copioully bled 
him, and, by a ſeries of unſkilful treatment, had re- 


duced him from a ſtate of hardy and ſanguine vigor to 


the extremity of languor, debility, and diſorder ; and 
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that the patient's only chance of preſervation depended 


on the preſcriptions of medical {kill and knowledge. 
This and other perſonalities occurred in a debate on the 
propriety of addreſſing his majeſty for copies of inſtruc- 
tions which had been received by the Britiſh miniſter at 


the court of Warſaw ; a diſcuſſion which aroſe from 


the eagerneſs of ſome of the members of oppoſition to 
fix on the cabinet the ſtigma of having promoted the 
ambitious views of the French court for the elevation of 
a ſubſeryient prince to the Poliſh throne. The com- 
mons rejected the motion for ſuch an addreſs, as un- 
neceſſary and improper. : 

An opportunity of re-attacking the ſyſtem of exciſe 
was furniſhed by a petition which fir John Bernard 
preſented, for the removal of the oppreſſions ſuſtained 


in that reſpect by the dealers in tea. The diſpute was 


14 5 maintainS' 
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| AD. maintained with eagerneſs and warmth ; n 


we refuſal of the deſired relief. 


Bold attempts were made, in both houſes, for a di- 
minution of the royal prerogative with regard to the 
arfiry,' in confequence of the diſcharge of the duke of 


HBoltor and lord Cobham from the command of 'regi- 


ments. As thefe noblemen had been removed for their 


want of fubferviency to the court, parliamentary endea- 


yours were exerted for the permanent prevention of 


ſimilar difmifflons. Lord Morpeth moved for the in- 
troduction of a bill which world prechude the removal 


of any officer, whoſe rank did not exceed thut of a 
colonel, unlefs a court- martial ſhould order it, oreither 
houfe defire it. He juſtified the meaſure as requiſite 
for the ſafety of the conſtitution, which, he ſaid, 
might otherwiſe be ruined by the practice of diſcarding 
officers who manifeſted a regard for their country, and 


ſubſtituting others of a more courtly turn. The army, 


which had now become a regular accompaniment even 
of peace, might thus, he remarked, be moulded to the 
purpoſes of the court; and ftrong apprehenſions of the 
extinction of Britiſh liberty might reaſonably be enter- 
tained. It was obferved in reply, by fif Thomas Ro- 
biforr and others, that ſuch a bill Would eftablith che 


'Y power of the army beyond control for officers, ttuſt· 


ing to the favor of courts confifting folely of perfons of 


their own body, would begin to conſider their commil- 
ions as free-holds, and would gradually aſſume ſuch a 


degree of independence, that they would not be inelined 
to ſubmit to a vote of parliament for their removal, or to 
an order for the reduction of the army. The motion was 
therefore exploded as dangerous; and, indeed, it feemed 


ill calculated for the real ſecurity of the conſtitution. 


In the upper houſe, the earl of Sunderland (who, in 
right 
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right of his mother, had fuceeeded to the dukedom of & . ; 
Marlborough, ) preſented a bill correſponding with that - 
which lord Morpeth had propoſed to the commons. 
The earl of Cheſterfield (who had reſigned, in dif-" 

guſt, the poſt of ſteward of the houſe-hold) exerted his 
eloquence in ſupport of the bill: but the earl of Scar- 
borough, though the intimate friend of that nobleman, 
added his weight to the party which oppoſed it; and 
the houſe decided againſt it. On the failure of theſe 
artempts, lord Carteret and Sandys propoſed, in each 
houſe, the preſentation of an addreſs, deſiring the king 
to name the adviſer of the removal of the two peers, 
and ſtate the cauſe of their diſmiſſion: but the majority 
were unwilling to countenance the application. 

On che revival of a bill for limiting the number of © 
officers, both civil and military, in the houſe of com- 
mons, the meafure was defended as a proper check to 
the influence of corruption ; while it was condemned 
as a circumſcription of the rights of electors, as unne- 
ceflary for the ſupport of the conſtitution, and as tend- 
mg to encourage faction. On a diviſion, the houſe re- 
fuſed to agree to the commitment of the bill. 

The objections to ſeptennial parliaments produced a 
motion for the repeal of the act by which they were 
eftabliſhed. It was affirmed, that this ſtatute, exclu- 

ſive of the breach of truſt of which the commons of that 
time were guilty in extending their own duration, in- 
fringed, in a very important point, the ſpirit of the 
_ conſtitution ; and all the arguments uſed in the late 
reign were forcibly renewed. The ſpeech of fir Wil- 
liam Wyndham agalnſt the act fixed the attention of 
the houſe; and the TEonclufion exhibited, in ſtrong 
terms of implication, an opprobrious character of 
Walpole and his royal patron. He ftated the poſſibility 
| e 
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mily and inconſiderable fortune to the poſt of prime 
miniſter ; one who might be deſtitute of virtue and ho- 


nor, callous to every fine feeling, loſt to all ſenſe of 


| ſhame, ſtudious only of the intereſt of himſelf and his 


unprincipled favorites, and regardleſs of that of his 
country; who might commit the management of fo- 
reign affairs to incompetent perſons, of no weight or 


abilities; might domineer over all the men of ſenſe, 
character, and diſtinction, in the nation; ridicule the 


practice of public virtue, and endeavour to eradicate it 
from the minds of all; employ the offices and the 
wealth of the ſtate in ſecuring a majority of legiſlators 
for the accompliſhment of his pernicious aims; baffle, 
by the aid of a packed parliament, all inquiry into his 
conduct; and ſuffer the honor of the realm to be tar- 
niſhed, her importance to be annihilated, her trade in- 


| ſulted, her merchants pillaged, and her ſeamen treated 
with outrage and cruelty. He proceeded to the ſuppoſi- 


tion of the eſtabliſhment of a weak prince on the 
throne, who, from prejudice or want of diſcernment, 
might be unacquainted with the temper and the intereſt 
of his ſubjects; who might be ſwayed by inordinate 


ambition, and tainted with inſatiable avarice. Could 


any greater misfortune (he exclaimed) befall a nation, 
than that of being ſubjected to ſuch a ſovereign, ſuch 
a miniſter, and ſuch a parliament ? The exiſtence of 


the two firſt no ſtatute could prevent; but, as the miſ- 


chief, which the laſt might occaſion, might be, in ſome 
meaſure, prevented by an act for ſhort parliaments, he 
would gladly vote for the deſired repeal. This delinea- 


tion, though overcharged, was readily applied by the 


members of both parties; and Pelham reprimanded the 
preſumptuous baronet for the freedom of his alluſions to 
| a great 
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a great n Walpole retorted the charge of A. D. 
a want of honor and virtue, by endeavouring to fix u 


it on anti-miniſterial ſenators and pretended patriots, 


who did not oppoſe the court from conſcientious mo- 
tives, but were influenced by factious ambition, envy, 


or reſentment; and he drew a character, not of Wynd- 
ham, but of lord Bolingbroke, whom he repreſented as 
the ſecret mover of the ſprings of oppoſition, and as an 
infuſer of that venom which fir William and his aſſo- 
ciates were conſtantly ejecting againſt the miniſtry. He 


ſpoke of the pardoned mal-content as an artful incen- 


diary, an encourager of the enemies of his country, and 
a monſter of ingratitude, perfidy, and treachery. The 
. queſtion being put, a majority of 6 3 decided . the. 
repeal. 


Some of the nobility endeavoured to {nk the in- 


fluence of the court in the choice of the ſixteen Scottiſh 
peers. With that view, the marquis of Tweedale 


moved, that the election ſhould be managed by ballot :. 
but the duke of Argyle alleged, that this would be a. 


breach of the act of union; and, when the houſe divided, 
the motion failed. The duke of Bedford propoſed a 


reſolution, intimating that it was a great © inſult on 
te the juſtice of the crown, an encroachment on the 
freedom of elections, and highly injurious to the. 
« honor of the peerage,” for any perſon to influence 


the votes of the eleCtors of the ſixteen peers, either by 


threats or promiſes. The earls of Stair and Cheſter- 


field, and lord Carteret, recommended the propoſition 


as only declaratory of the common and ſtatute law, of 
which it would tend to the enforcement ; and urged, 


that the houſe could not teſtify too ſtrong an abhor- 
rence of the dangerous practices of artful miniſters. The 


dukes of Argyle and Newcaſtle, and Talbot, a man of 


great 
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A. great merit (who had lately been promoted to the &g- 
l nity of chanceflor , and the rank of a baron}, oppofed 


the motion, with fuccefs, as umeceſfary and ill-formd- 
ed. Soon after this debate, the cart of Stair, who had 
already loft ſome ofhis poſts, received a difcharge from 
the command of a regiment of dragoons, for his ob- 
noxious conduct in parhament. - "2 


Mar. 23, A royal meſſage, deſiring the permifion of augment- 


ing the army and the navy , in cafe of a fudden emer- 
gency, did not obtain the aſſent of the two houfes with- 


ort warm oppoſition. Shippen and Pulteney, in one 


Fouſe ; and, in the other, the lords Carteret and Ba- 
tharſt ; pronounced ſuch a demand highly irregular and 
umconſtitutional, and conjured their hearers not to be 
ſo weakly compliant as to ſurrender the liberties of the 
nation at one ſtroke, and inveſt the king with an un- 
limited power of raiſing men and money, at a time 
when no real danger appeared. But their remonſtrances 
were treated with contempt ; and. addreſſes of ample 
promife were voted. | 
This mdulgent parliament was now reſigned to the 


Apr. 16. operation of the feptennial act. It was firſt prorogued, 


Vas debated by the commons with ſome warm. 


with a ſpeech which mingled thanks and praiſe with 
ſeafonable advice; and- it was ſoon after diſfolyed, 
with the ufual order for anoth er aſſembly. 


3. This office was vacatedby the reſi gnatiom of lord King, an upright 
judge, and a man of learning, who did not, however, difplay that 
ability in the deciſion of cauſes in chancery, which be had manifeſted 
en other occaſions, | | | 

4. The number of ſeamen had already been augmented to ze, oo; 
but, with regard to the army, no other difference had been made, than 
the enliſtment of 1800 men for the purpoſe of replacing three regiments 
which had been added to the garriſon of Gibraltar; a propoſal whach 
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The king continued to watch the progreſs of the A. D. 


European war; which, with an exception of the caſe 
of Staniſlaus, who was completely diſpoſſeſſed of his 
ſovereignty, favored the arms of the houſe of Bourbon ; 
particularly in Italy, where the Neapolitan kingdom 
was reduced by don Carlos, who alſo made conſider- 
able progreſs in the conqueſt of Sicily, while the French 
a Piedenonteſe gained ſome advantages in Lombardy. 
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* 7 two houſes are till weer to the court, — The ing 


g_ 


' protefis Portugal againſt the reſentment of Spain.—He 
mediates between the Auſtrians and their enemies. Great 
- diſcontent is kindled in England by a heavy duty on ſpirits. 
A riot breaks out at Edinburgh. A breach occurs 
between the king ard lis ſon.— I he. queen dies. 


29 


. Arrts the adjuſtment of the late treaty between 


George and the emperor, which had not been concerted 
with the French king, ſo long the ally of Britain, the 
friendſhip of the courts of London and Verſailles had 


| declined. The reconciliation of his Britannic majeſty 


with the head of the houſe of Auſtria, preſented to the 
view of France an additional barrier againſt her aims 
for the depreſſion of that family ; and could not there- 
fore be acceptable to an ambitious and intriguing court. 
An edict which was now promulgated, expelling from 
the Gallic realm all the Britiſh ſubjects (from 18 to 50 


years of age) who were not in employment, and even 


threatening to ſend them to the galleys, unleſs they would 
enter into ſome of the'Iriſh regiments, evinced an un- 
friendly diſreſpect to this nation; but the execution of 


it was prevented by the expoſtulations of earl Walde- 


grave, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris. 
Though the king had augmented his force both by 
ſea and land, during the ſummer, he was not deci- 


. _ fively inclined to take any ſhare in the war; and it 
may be concluded, that fir Robert Walpole was the 


chief 


0-250 & E160 74.1 


chief adviſer of forbearance, as that miniſter was deſi- A. D. 
rous of a long interval of peace. But this ſtate of de 
tranquillity was attended with burthenſome expence *. 

After a renovation of vehement conteſts for parlia- A. D. 
mentary ſeats, the new legiſlative body aſſembled. — eh 
Onſlow was again called by the voice of the commons 
to fill their chair. The ſpeech from the throne inti- Jan, 23. 
mated, that, notwithſtanding the eager applications of 
the emperor, both to this court and the ſtates-general, 
for ſuccours, it was deemed more adviſeable to keep up 
a reſpectable force, and mediate between the belligerent 
powers, than to embark actively in the war; which, 
it was hoped, would ſoon be terminated by amicable in- 
terpoſition. The addreſſes were not unanimouſly voted ; 
for, in each houſe, the leaders of oppolition endea- 
voured, though without ſucceſs, to TY the 
terms, and limit the promiſes of ſupport. | 

The number of ſeamen, voted on the demand * the 
court, amounted to 30,000 men; and that of the army 
exceeded 255, 00 men. Theſe eſtimates could not but 
excite oppoſition; over which, however, the miniſter 
triumphed with little difficulty. A new ſubſidiary treaty: 
with the king of Denmark was warmly and juſtly con- 
demned ; but it was ſanctioned by. ſuperiority of num- 

ber. It was in vain urged, that this practice of treating 
with the European ſtates on every alarm, and ſubſidi- 
ſing them into an attention to the balance of power, in 
which they were more intereſted than Great-Britain, 
had been carried to an abſurd exceſs; and that een 


1. Before the cloſe of this year, a rew treaty of commerce was con- 
cluded by the king of Great-Britain with the czarina ; and it was 
ſtipulated in one of the articles, that the ſubjeRs of the former ſhould 
have full liberty of trading with the Perſians through the Ruſſian do- . 
| miaions, on the payment of only 3 per cent. ad valorem, Lo the duty 

and tranſit of — h 5 
conduct 
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A. D. conduct might ultimately ſubject Great: Britain to the- 

2735 whole charge of maintaining this equipoiſe, as the was 
always ſo ready to offer her treaſures, that other powers 

would regularly expect to be penſioned by her, for no 

other ſervice than that which was immediately con- 

nected with their own defence. 

Fe, 13, A petition was preſented to che peers by the duke of 
Bedford, from the dukes of Hamilton, Queenſbury, 

and Montroſe, the. earls of Dundonald, March- 

— and Stair, who complained, that © undue 

% methods and illegal practices“ had been uſed in the 

: late election of the ſixteen peers of Scotland, and re- 
a 855 queſted that they might be permitted to furnith proofs 
of this. aſſertion. It was moved by the chief-juſtice 
Hardwicke (late fir Philip Yorke), that the petitioners 
Mould be ordered to declare, whether they intended to 
diſpute the validity of the election of all or any of the 
Aten à point to which the houſe agreed, after a 
debate. In obedience to this order, they anſwered, 
that it was not their intention to controvert the choice 
or return of any of their ſixteen countrymen, but only 
-to Kate ſuch circumſtances as appeared to them to be 
dangerous to the conſtitution, and hoſtile to the rights 

of the Scottiſh peers in general. The duke of Devon- 
Aire then moved, that the complaining peers ſhould 
give inſtances, in writing, of ſuch improper practices as 
they withed to prevent, and mention the names of 
thoſe ho were ſuppoſed to be guilty. An order being 
iſſned for that purpoſe, they replied, that che names of 
the offenders would appear on regular examination; 
and, with regard to the other part of the injunction, 
they aired, that a liſt of ſixteen peers to be choſen 
or Nonth-Britain had been framed by perſons in high 
«ruſt; that electors had been engaged to vote for the 
king” 7. 


\ 
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king's s 27 (as i it was called), by ample promiſes 1 pen - A. D. 


ſions ; andoffices, by actual gratuities, and other means of 
allurement; and that a battalion of ſoldiers ſtood under 


arms, as it were to over - awe the electors. Earl Chol- 


mondeley objected to the inſu-kciency of theſe ſtate- 
ments; and was of opinion, that the houſe could not 


proceed to an inquiry without ſtronger grounds. When 
he had moved a reſolution, that the petitioners had not 


fully complied with the laſt order, the carl of Cheſter- 
field and lord Bathurſt juſtified them as having honored 
it with all the obedience which they were capable of 
affording ; repreſented their allegations as forming | an 
ample ground-work of inveſtigation ; and deprecated A 


refuſal of inquiry as unjuſt and diſhonorable: but the 


majority agreed to the motion, as well as to another 


for the rejection of the petition. An attempt was made 


by the earl of Abingdon to 'revive the affair; but the 
courtly houſe checked the officious zeal of this peer *, 


Wich a view of diſcovering what concern the court 
had in the ſteps which led to the preſent war, the earl of 


Cheſterfield and lord Bathurſt reſpectively moved, that 


the king's inſtructions to his miniſter in Poland, prior 
to the death of the late ſovereign of that realm, and alſo 
thoſe which he had given to his repreſentatives at the 
courts of France and Spain, with regard to the execu- 
tion of the treaty of Seville, ſhould be communicated to 
the houſe : but the miniſtry oppoſed the production of 
theſe papers. To guard more effectually againſt the 
preſence of any part of the army in the ſcenes of parlia- 
mentary election, a new bill was prepared by the judges, 
in compliance with the deſire of the lords of oppoſi- 
tion : but, from the alcerations which were made in it 


by the courtiers, it was not ſo complete as the other 


2, Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords, vol. iv. 
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A. D. party wiſhed. To « bill calculated for the improve. 


1735. 


May 15. 


ment of a law in Scotland, correſponding with the 
Engliſh act of habeas corpus, the houſe refuſed to agree, 
though the law in queſtion was manifeſtly defeftive. 
When he prorogued the two houſes, the king in- 
FONT them, that the ſcheme of accommodation, Which 


he and the ſtates- general had concerted, had not met with 


the acquieſcence of the contending powers. He ſoon 
after re · viſited his electorate; and the queen reſumed 


che functions of regent. 


A conſiderable fleet was now tout to the Met of 


| Portugal, as the peace of that realm was threatened with 


diſturbance from Spain. A miſunderſtanding had ariſen 


from the reſcue of a criminal by the ſervants of the Por- 


tugueſe ambaſſador at Madrid, from the conſequent im- 


priſonment of the domeſtics by order of Philip, and from 


the ſimilar treatment of the attendants of the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador at Liſbon. This trivial diſpute was followed 
by denunciations of mutual reſentment ; and, as the 
king of Portugal was too weak to cope with his royal 
neighbour, he implored the yigorous interpoſition of 


his Britannic majeſty, who diſpatched fir John Norris 


to his aſſiſtance. The Spaniſh court remonſtrated 
againſt the appearance of a Britiſh armament in that 


quarter, as tending to injure the commerce of Spain: 


but the expedition had a good effeCt, by intimidating 


l that court into a reconciliation with the Portugueſe 


monarch 3, 
The chance of war continued adverſe to the em peror, 


both in Italy and on the Rhine. But the arrival of a 


Moſcovite army within the German frontiers, the ex- 


pected co-operation of Auguſtus, and the proſpect of 
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Aid from Britain and Holland, gave him freſh hopes ; 4. D. 

and the ſame circumſtances diſcouraged the French ä 
king, who, by the advice of cardinal Fleury, entered 

into a fecret negotiation with the court of Vienna. 

Though Charles hoped to meet with ſucceſs in a'proſe- 

cution of the war, he was induced to agree to prelimi - 

naries of peace more favorable to his opponents than to 

himſelf. He ceded Naples and Sicily to don Carlos, in 

exchange for the petty duchies of Parma and Placentia ; 

gave the choice of ſome diſtricts in the Milaneſe to the 

king of Sardinia ; and ſtipulated, that all other terri- 

tories which had been wreſted from the houſe of Au- 

ſtria during this war, ſhould; be reſtored, and that the 

pragmatic ſanction ſhould be ſecured. 

Adverting to theſe terms in a ſpeech to the Britich A.D, 
parliament, the king (who had returned to England. in 1525 
the autumn) obſerved, that they did not eſſentially differ 
from the plan which had been adjuſted by him and the 
Dutch; and that this proſpect of peace had induced him 
to give orders for a conſiderable reduction of the force 
of the realm. After the uſual addreſſes, the ſupplies 
were voted: with little debate. The ſeamen allowed 
were 15,000, and the ſoldiers did not amount to 18,000; 
but theſe were too numerous for a time of peace. 
When this force had been voted, it was propoſed, that 
the king ſhould be informed, in an addreſs, of the rea- 
dineſs with which the commons had agreed to the eſti- 
mates of: his miniſters, and of the hopes which were 
entertained-not only of a further reduction of his forces, 
as ſoon as there ſhould be a more perfect reconciliation 
among the powers of Europe, but of the adoption of a 
more ceconomical ſyſtem in the maintenance of that 
Io which ſhould: in future be deemed neceſſary. 
0e | | Z ? | Pulteney 
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-D. Pultency and Sandys ſupported this motion; but it was 
' rejected without a diviſion, | 

The extraordinary conſumption of genievre p com- 
. called geneva or gin) by the lower ranks of peo - 
ple, tending to the ruin of their health, the diminution 
of their induſtry, and the depravation of their morals, 
gave riſe to a bill for enhancing the price of that miſ- 
chievous beverage. It was moved, that every gallon of 
ſpirits ſhould be ſubject to an impoſt of twenty ſhillings, 
excluſive of former duties; and that all retailers of ſuch 
liquors ſhould take out an annual licence, for which 
fifty pounds ſhould be paid. Pulteney admitted the 
neceſſity of reſtraining the immoderate uſe of ſpirits ; 
- but deprecated the propoſed regulations, as-amounting 
to 2 prohibition of the ſale of thoſe liquors, and con- 
- fequently involving the ruin of a great number of fa- 
milies. He oppoſed the incluſion of rum among the 
liquors which were thus to be baniſhed from common 
uſe, as a meaſure which would prove highly preju+ 
dicial to the Britiſh ſubjects in the Weſt-Indies; and 
declared his apprehenſion, that commotions would 
ariſe in this kingdom from the diſcontent of thoſe who 
would be unable to procure their favorite liquor. The 
advocates of che meaſure replied, that, though many 
individuals might be injured” by the operation of the 
new duties, the'detriment which they would ſuffer 
ought to be. diſregarded,” where the general intereſt of 
the community was concerned; that, if rum, or any 
other ſpirituous liquor, -ſhould be exempted from the 
new taxation, the retailers. would vend all kinds of 
ſpirits under that denomination;.and would be enabled to 
eſcape detection by the 'artifices of diſtillers; and that 
1 $i 551489 d Ges moſt fayorable for the 
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execution of the ſcheme in queſtion, as a great zeal A. D. 
prevailed for a reſtraint of the uſe of ſpirits ; à zeal "735. 


which would counter- act the danger of public diſturb- 
ances. The houſe having agreed to the new impoſts, 
a bill was brought forward, againſt which a petition 
was preſented from the Weſt-India merchants and 
planters, alleging, that the ruin of thoſe iſlands of 
which rum was a principal commodity, would follow 
he enactment of ſuch a law, and that this injury 
would be unmerited, as che evil which was the object 
of complaint did not ariſe from the conſumption of that 
eee e regard was 8 or 1925 other 
ſh rout 
As the former FOG) ſpirits were II Es | 
| among other purpoſes, to the demands of the civil liſt, 
it was propoſed, that 70,000 pounds per annum ſhould 
be paid to the king out of the general fund, to ſupply 
the deficiency which might ariſe from the expected di- 
minution of the conſumption of ſuch liquors. This 
motion was ſtrongly conteſted. It was urged by the 
members of oppoſition, that the civil liſt; would gain 
rather than loſe by the new regulations, as the con- 
ſumption of wine and of malt liquors would be greatly 
augmented ; and that the propoſed ſum would therefore 
be an unjuſtifiable addition to the royal revenues. It 
was obſerved in reply, that any increaſe: of the exciſe 
on malt liquors would juſtly belong to his majeſty, ex- 
cluſive of any new grant which might be made by way 
of compenſation for an eventual deficiency in different 
duties: but other ſpeakers of the miniſterial party in- 
timated, that the augmentation of the former produce 
would be carried to the general fund, in return for the 
defalcation now deſired. This allegation, however, 
gained little credit from the adverſaries of che court: 
23 but, 
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=D but, in ſpite of all their efforts, the motion was adopted, | 
and the bill, reinforced with a: clauſe to that effect, 
paſſed both houſes. | 
Several, other bills were 3 of diſpute. 
One for the reſtraint of bequeſts of landed property to 
corporations of any kind, received: ſome qualification 
in its progreſs, and at length ſubdued, all oppoſition 4. 
Another; .tending to the relief of the -quakers, by ren- 
dering tythes recoverable of them, with little expence 
or trouble to a ſect which would not voluntarily pay 
thoſe dues, did not meet with ſucceſs in the upper houſe, 
being oppoſed as derogatory to the rights, and injurious 
to the property, of the beneficed clergy, who alleged, 
in numerous petitions, that it would facilitate an eva- 
ſion of the contributions due from thoſe ſectaries. A 
dill for the more effectual prevention of ſmuggling, 
1,49 though it was condemned as violent and — 
| paſſed into a aW. 417% * | 
May 20. When che king had ded ee * a 
pared for another voyage to the continent, aſſigning 
the taſk of government to the queen, rather than to his 
ſon. Frederic, prince of Wales, of whoſe popularity, 
ariſing from his amiable qualities, he ſeems to have 
been jealous. This prince had lately entered into the 
conjugal ftate; having accepted, on the recommenda- 
tion of his father, the hand of -Auguſta, ble to che 
duke of Saxe-Gotha. | 
The preliminaries which had been ie * pre- 
ceding year, were now improved into a definitive 
treaty. Don Carlos was fixed in the poſſeſſion of his 
Italian royalty: Staniſlaus, renouncing his; claim to 


4. From the operation of this bill, the univerſities of Oxford and 


. Cambridge, and the colleges of Eton, Wincheſter, and Weſtminſter, 
were excepted, with a proviſo for a limitation of the br of ac 


vowſons belonging to thoſe clabliſhments, 
| : the 
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the Poliſh crown, received the duchy of Lorrain, which, AD. 
at his dbach, woas ordered to be annexed'to the Fremd 


monarchy : Auguſtus was recognifed as king of Po- 
land: the prince who loſt Lorrain was declared heir to 


the dukedom of : Tuſcany ; and the emperor, pleaſed 
with the general guaranty of the ſucceſſion of his 


daughter, ſeemed to be ſatisfied with his recoveries 

Various infractions of order, and petty riots, occur- 
red in Great-Britain while the king was in Germany. 
The moſt extraordinary outrage was perpetrated at 
Edinburgh. At the execution of a ſmuggler, Porteous, 
commandant of the city-guard, was ſo irritated at the 
inſults offered by the people to that body, that he order- 
ed his men tb fire, without the permiſſion of the civil 


magiſtrate. This order proved fatal to ſeveral of the 


ſpeCtators ; and the captain, being tried for murder, 


was condemned to death. The queen, too lenient to 


ſuch an offender, granted him a reprieve: but it was 
reſolved by many of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, not 
merely thoſe” of the- loweſt claſs, that he ſhould not 
enjoy a favor of which they thought him undeſerving. 
They concerted their plan with ſecrecy and coolneſs. 


In the evening of the day which had been fixed by Sept. 7. 


the judges for the legal puniſhment of Porteous, the con- 
ſpirators aſſembled ; and, having diſarmed the guard, 
they forcibly opened the Tolbooth, whence they drag- 


ged the criminal to his fate.” They faſtened him by the 
neck to a dyer's pole; and, leaving him to expire in 


that poſition; they quietly retired. This was an act of 
groſs and illegal violence, and a daring inſult on the 
executive power; but, in a moral view, the guilt of 
the agents may be thought to receive ſome extenuation 
e eee 5 if 
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/Thie returning voyage of the ſovereign being accom- 
panied with tempeſtuous weather, he contracted an in- 
diſpoſition from the fatigues which. he ſuffered. He 
was therefore induced to. defer the meeting of parlia- 
ment; and, when the protracted interval had elapſed, 
he named commiſſioners to open the ſeſſion. The 
chancellor, addreſſing the two houſes in the king's 
name, mentioned the progreſs which had been made in 
the execution of the late terms of European pacifica- 


tion; and alſo took notice of the practices of thoſe ſe- 


ditious men who had endeavoured to diſturb the tran- 


duillity of Great- Britain. The ſupplies: being quickly 


taken into conſideration, the commons provided for the 
maintenance of 10, ooo feamen, and of the number 


of ſoldiers voted in the laſt ſeſſion; and, towards the 


produce of the requiſite ſums, . made another defal- 
cation from the ſinking fund. | 


Ibe affairs of the heir of 3 crown a 
parliamentary, diſcuſſion. The prince, who had by 


| this time reached the thirty-firſt year of his age, com- 


pla ined to his friends of the unkind treatment which 


he received from his father, who did not allow him a 


ſufficiency. of income; and he declared his reſolution of 


inteteſting the two houſes in his behalf, that they might 


addreſs the throne for an increaſe of his allowance out 
of che civil liſt. Dodington (afterwards lord Mel- 
combe), who had a great ſhare of his confidence, con- 
jured him not to take ſuch a ep; repreſenting it as a 
breach of delicacy, of filial duty, and of loyalty, and 


as an attempt which might endanger the, tranquillity of 


the nation; and other friends of the prince concurred 


in theſe remonſtrances. But lord Carteret, the earl of 


Cheſterfield, and fir William Wyndham, ſtrongly 


ONS views a and Pulteney under- 
took 
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mons in this buſineſs. The chief points which this pb. 23 


ſpeaker enforced were, that it was not only the un- 
doubted right, but alſo the duty, of thoſe who gra nted 
the national ſupplies, to ſuper-intend the due application 
of their grants; that, when the civil liſt was augment - 
ed at the beginning of this reign, the chief intent of 
ſuch increaſe was to afford the king an opportunity of 


eb. 22. 


1 


gratifying the prince of Wales with the ſame proviſion 


Which he himſelf had enjoyed in the late reign ; that 

the maintenance of the heir apparent in a ſtate of inde- 
pendence was particularly requiſite in a free country, as 
it was calculated to inſpire him with ſentiments favor- 
able to the freedom of his future ſubjects; that ſuch an 
. eſtabliſhment, inſtead of being a real ground of jealouſy, 
would tend to the honor of the king and the ſecurity of 
the royal family; and that law and equity, wiſdom 


and policy, as well as former practice, co-operated in | 


the ſupport of the prince's claims. He concluded with 
moving, that his majeſty ſhould be requeſted to grant 
an annuity of 100,000 pounds to the prince ot Wales, 
and ſettle on the princeſs an equal jointure with that 


which had been fixed for the queen when ſhe was in 


the ſame rank. The motion was ſeconded by fir John 


Bernard ; and, among other ſpeakers, William Pitt 


(afterwards earl of Chatham) exerted himſelf in the 


cauſe of the prince 5, Sir Robert Walpole ſpoke of 
this affair as a point of ſuch delicacy, that it was unfit 
for parliamentary confideration ; denied that the prince 
had a legal or equitable right to any other ſhare of the 
civil liſt than that which his father thought proper to 
allow him, or that the nature of the caſe, or the ſpirit 


8. This gentleman had been deprived, is the preceding year, of a 


commiſſion in the army, for his ſupport of the anti miniſterial party. 
' | | of 
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AD. of the conſtitution, required a certain and independent 
” proviſion for the heir of the crown; and condemned 
the propoſed application as an encroachment on che 
prerogative, as an attempt to engender or to' increaſe 
diviſions in the royal family, and as a ſtep which might 
lead to fatal conſequences: | Pelham and the maſter of 
the rolls reinforced the arguments of the miniſter ; and, 
on a diviſion, the motion was rejected: but the reaſon - 
able demand of the prince met with ſuch ſtrenuous ſup- 
port, that a majority of only 30 votes counter- acted 
his wiſh. In the upper houſe, lord Carteret made a 
ſimilar motion, which the peers exploded by a plu- 
rality of 63. ont ge pron attended 3 
nation *. 
The prince had PE —— the oppoſition 
to Walpole, whoſe meaſures he did not approve ; and 
he now more openly connected himſelf with the party 
which ſought the ruin of chat miniſter. He was ad- 
viſed to ſolicit parliament for an annual grant of 50,000 
pounds, in addition to the va allowance; but he re- 


6. Hiſtorical Regiſter, for the year 1737. —Dodiogton' 8 — 
During theſe debates, Walpole informed one houſe, and the duke of 
Newcaſtle the other, that the king had ſent a mefſage to his fon, in- 
timating his intention of ſettling an adequate jointure on the princeſs 
of Wales, and of rendering the allowance to the prince more certain 
and permanent ; but that the prince, after expreſſions of duty and 
compliment t6 his father, had replied, « The affair i in other hands; 
« I amforry for it.” Sir Robert affected to believe chat this anfwer 
implied an agquieſcence in the purport of che royal meſſage, and that 
_ the prince repented of his haviug encouraged an application to parlia- 
ment, and now wiſhed the motion to de withdrawn; but Frederic, 
far from being ſatisfied, lamented that the king's want of liberality 
| had reduced bim to the neceſſity of defiring the interference of either 
\ Houſe; an interpoſition which he did not (as the miniſter infinvates) 
conſider as indecorous, or as an object of regret in itſelf, aud which he 
was not pb oy kitty" very vofatifaQory offers to relinquiſh 
; $17! 49 u 2h 108 4 $00 
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jeQaithe idea with ſcorn, declaring, that, though he A. D. ; 
was entitled to a more ample eſtabliſhment than that 


which was aſſigned to him by his father, who only grant- 
ed him 50,000 pounds, he could not think of making a 
demand of the legiſlature, by which the burthens of the 
people would be augmented . 

The ſtate of the national debt being e by 
the commons, ſir John Bernard ſubmitted to the houſe 
a ſcheme for reducing the intereſt of a conſiderable part 
of it to 3 per cent. He propoſed, that ſufficient ſums 
ſhould be borrowed at that rate, for the payment of the 
principal ſums due to thoſe South-Sea annuitants, who 


ſhould not be inclined to agree to a diminution of their 


intereſt. He was confident that the ſums adequate to 
ſuch an occaſion might be eaſily procured: by the mi- 
niſter. In proceſs of time, the ſame plan, he ſaid, might 


be followed with regard to other parts of the public 


debt, without the leaſt ſhock to general. credit, or the 
leaſt infringement of national faith. The conſequent 
accumulation of the ſinking fund, he continued, would 
enable the parliament to relieve the people from the 
more oppreſſive taxes; and this cheering proſpect would 
allay their diſcontent. Aſhamed to oppoſe a motion 
of this kind, Walpole defeated it by artifice. One of 
his ſubalterns moved, that not only the South-Sea 
annuitants, but all the public creditors who receivedan 
intereſt of 4 per cent. ſhould be included in the ſcheme 
and the houſe acquieſced in this propoſition, though 


Bernard alleged the impracticability of borrowing ſo 


much, at 3 per cent. as might then be neceſſary. A bill 
to this purport being prepared, debates aroſe in its 
vue Race it was not n to take . | 
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D. The conduct of Walpole and his collegues had long 
737 expoſed him to the attacks of ridicule, and che laſh of 


cenſure. Abuſe was poured upon them from the preſs ;- 
and they were. frequently fatiriſed on the ſtage. Re- 
ſenting theſe effuſions, fir Robert promoted, with all 
his influence, the enactment of a bill for reſtraining the 
freedom of theatrical writers, whoſe pieces were order- 
ed to be inſpected and approved by the lord-chamberlain 
of the houſe-hold, before they ſhould be performed. This 
bill was oppoſed as an arbitrary meaſure, and as form - 
ing a precedent for a reſtraint of the preſs, which might 
ultimately lead to. the ruin of general liberty. It was 


allo repreſented as unneceſſary, ſince the exifting laws 


were adequate to the puniſhment of dramatic. licenti- 


. ovuſneſs. On theſe grounds, the earl of Cheſterfield 


aſſailed it with all his eloquence : but it baffled every 
hoſtile effort, and till remains in force. * 


Ihe fate of Porteous ſubjecled the corporation * 


Edinburgh to the reſentment of the legiſlature. After a 


ſeries of inquiries, during which ſome of the Scottiſh 
judges were | interrogated at the bar of the houſe of 
peers, a bill paſſed that aſſembly for impriſoning 


. Wilſon,” the provoſt, and incapacitating him from 


the enjoyment of that or any other office in Edin- 
burgh, or in any part of Great-Britain ; for depri- 
ving the citizens of their guard, and taking away 


| thoſe gates which obſtructed the entrance of the king's 


troops ſtationed in the ſuburbs. The duke of Argyle 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the adverſaries of this bill, 
which he ſtigmatiſed as repugnant to the act of union, 
and as a meaſure of unjuſt ſeverity, falling with weight 
on the innocent. It was oppoſed in the lower houſe by 
Shippen, the lords Cornbury and Polwarth, and othe, 
ſpeakers ; - and it was not- ſanctioned by that houſe 


without the omiſſion of the clauſes relating to the im- 


| e 
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—— proyoſt, and the removal of the guard Ai D, 
and the gates; in lieu of which, a fine was impoſed 115. 
on the corporation. When the king gave his aſſent to 
- this and other bills at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, he la- June 21. 
mented, that a defiance of authority, contempt of magi- | 
ſtracy, and even reſiſtance to the laws, were ſo gene- 
ral, though equally prejudicial to the prerogative of 
the crown and the liberty of the people. 5 
Great diſcontent now prevailed among the populace ; 
and loud clamors aroſe againſt the general conduct of 
the miniſter, ' The act which debarred the poor of the 
uſe of ſpirits, aggravated the odium which he "had 
arouſed by his plan of exciſe: the treatment of 'the 
prince formed another ground of cenſure; and the unc 
revenged attacks of the Spaniards on the Britiſh com- 
merce increaſed the public indignation. '' 

The diſagreement between George and his ſon was at \ 

length inflamed into an open rupture. The prince did not 
give the leaſt intimation, either to the king or the queen, 
of the pregnancy of his wife, till ſhe had entered the laſt 
month of that ſtate. In the week prior to her delivery, 
he twice removed her from Hampton-court (where luis 
majeſty then reſided) to St. James's palace; and another | 
precipitate and clandeſtine removal of the princeſs took 
place, © under the pains and certain indication of imme- 
« diate labor, to the imminent danger both of her and 
« her child,” according to the expreſſions contained in 
a meſſage from the king. Theſe circumſtances gave 
ſuch offence at court, that Frederic was commanded 

to quit the palace, as ſoon as the princeſs could be re- Sept. rs. 
moved without inconvenience. By ſubmiſſive apolo- 
gies, he endeavoured to appeaſe the wrath of his father ; 
dut his connexion with the opponents of the miniſter 

obſtructed a reconciliation. The queen, who was 

|  - +. "4 
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A. D. ſoon after ſeiſed/ with her laſt indiſpoſition, ſo far yield- 
7. ed to the paternal reſentment of his majeſty, that ſne 


- 


declined an interview with the prince, who was parti- 


cularly ſhocked at the thoughts of loſing his mother be- 


fore he had recovered her favor and regard. She died in 


Nor. 20. the fifty · fifth year of her age, amidſt he general regret 


of the public. 

Queen Caroline was a princeſs of diſtinguiſhed 
merit. Her ſagacity and good ſenſe were conſpicuous ; 
ard ſhe improved her underſtanding by ſedulous culti- 
vation. Literature and philoſophy charmed her with 
their allurements, and engaged her willing attention. 
She . was the patroneſs of men of learning and ability, 
whom ſhe eagerly- admitted to her converſation and 


to the Britiſh court an attractive vivacity and brilli- 
ancy. Her manners were courteous and polite; her 
diſpoſition was candid and friendly ; andher beneficence 
manifeſted the goodneſs of her heart. Her conjugal 
virtues were deſerving of praiſe ; but, like queen Mary, 


| the was too obſequious to her huſband, particularly 


in her treatment of her ſon. She has been accuſed of 
ayarice and ambition; but thoſe charges appear to be 
Il-founded ; nor does the imputation of her want of 
humanity reſt on a more ſubſtantial baſis. 
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Both houſes vote addreſſes, complaining of the Spanifh de- 
predations.— A fleet is [ent out to over-awe the Spaniards. 
1 convention is ſigned between the two courts.—It is 

approved by the parliament after warm debates. 


Tar ſtate of affairs, between Great-Britain and 
Spain, ſeemed to prognoſticate an open rupture. The 
court of Madrid, truſting to the pacific diſpoſition of fir 
Robert Walpole, encouraged the ſeifure of Britiſh ſhips, 
on pretence of illicit trade ; and the officers who guard- 
ed the coaſts of the Spanith colonies were not ſo mode- 
rate or {crupulous, as to forbear occaſional captures 
even of thoſe veſſels which were navigating the high 
ſeas. Theſe proceedings occaſioned a renewal of par- 
liamentary inquiry and complaint. 

No notice was taken of the conduct of the Spaniards.) 
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or, indeed, of the ſtate of foreign or domeſtic affairs, 


in the laconic ſpeech addreſſed to the two houſes, at 


the commencement of the ſeſſion which followed the jan. 


death of the queen. The extraordinary brevity of this 
| ſpeech was attributed by Fox to the royal ſorrow for 
the loſs of an excellent princeſs, when he moved for 
an addreſs of thanks and condolence. The lords and 
commons, in their addreſſes, beſtowed high compli- 
ments on the deceaſed queen; but the latter entered 
more diffuſely into the ſubject than the peers. 

The firſt debates concerned the military, eſtabliſh- 
ment. * moved, that the army ſhould be re- 


duced 


A. D. 
— 


* | 
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duced to 12,000 men; and lord Carteret ſubmitted the 
„ ſame propoſal to the deliberation of the peers. The 


/ . continuance of the exiſting force, however, was repre- 
| ſented as neceſſary for ſecuring the peace of the realm, | 


not only againſt the ſudden attempts of foreign powers, 
but againſt the ebullitions of native turbulence and diſ- 
content. When ſuch an eſtabliſhment was mentioned as 
requiſite for the ſupport of the Whig intereſt againſt 
that of the Tories and Jacobites, it was ſaid in anſwer, 


that this declaration tended to the diſgrace, of a party 


which had formerly been reſpeCtable, as it implied a de- 


viation from original principles, a deſire of governing 


Mar. 3. 
that the Spaniards had carried their depredations and 


by a military. force, and a conſciouſneſs of purſuing 


ſchemes repugnant to the wiſhes and the welfare of the 


| people. 


The chief 8 of chis ſeſſion 3 from the 
diſputes with Spain. A petition was preſented to each 
houſe from yarious merchants and planters ; ſtating, 


outrages, in the laſt year, to a greater height than ever; 
 *. that they had made it their practice to attack and board 


all Britiſh merchant-ſhips which they found in the 
American ſeas ; that no redreſs had been granted in con- 


ſequence of the treaty of Seville, or any other conven- 


tion; and that, unleſs ſome ſpeedy and efficacious re- 


medy ſhould be applied to this alarming evil, the Ame- 


rican trade would be greatly diminiſhed, if not entirely 
loſt. Other petitions of the ſame nature followed; and 
it was moved, that copies of repreſentations or memo- 


rials, which the miniſters had lately received on this ſub- 


jet, and of thoſe which had been delivered to the Spa- 


niſh court, with the anſwers, ſhould be communicated 


tothe commons. Walpole was unwilling to agree to 
thy 5788280 of the anſwers from Spain, as ſuch a 
diſcloſure 
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diſcloſure, he thought, would obſtruct an accommo- 2 * 
dation; and, after a debate, an amendment which he 
offered to that effect was approved by the houſe. 
After the examination of witneſſes, who ſpoke of 
the perpetration of many acts of violence and cruelty 
by the Spaniards *, Pulteney expatiated on the ſubject. mar. 30. 
He maintained, that nothing but a particular treaty could 
give that nation a right to ſtop or ſearch a Britiſh ſhip, | 
ſailing in the open ſeas of America; but that no ſuch 
right had been granted on any occaſion, though each 
ſtate had prohibited a freedom of navigation to the co- 
lonial ports poſſeſſed by the other. The leiſure, there- 
fore, of ſuch veſſels as were not ſailing to, or trading 
in, Spaniſh ports, could not be conſidered (he ſaid) as a 
juſt or equitable practice, or as conſiſtent with the 
faith of treaties. He urged, that the pretence of ſearch- 
ing-for prohibited goods could not be admitted as a 
ground of ſtoppage or interruption ; for, where no trade 
was allowed, it was abſurd to ſpeak of prohibited articles 
of traffic. All ſorts of commodities, he obſerved, might 
tawfully be carried to and from any part of the Britiſh | 
territories ; and even ſuch goods as had been brought 
from a Spaniſh ſettlement by illicit trade, could not juſtly 
be taken out of a ſhip to which they had been conſigned, 


1. Theſe witneſſes not depoſing upon oath, and not being confront- 
ed, little regard is due to their evidence; and we have itrong reaſon 
to doubt the veracity of Jenkins, who affirmed, that one of his cars 

had been cut off by the crew of a Spaniſh guarda-coſta, with the inti- 
mation of a wiſh for an opportunity of treating bis ſovereign in the 

_ fame manner. Time has ſufficiently expoſed the characters of Pulteney 
and other leaders of the oppoſition ; and, if this witneſs had really 
loſt the whole or a part of his ear, it is more probable that he was 
bribed to mutilate himſelf, or was maimed by a domeſtic enemy, 
than that his aſſertions at the bar of the houſe were ſtrictly true. How- 
ever that may be, his evidence had a great effect in the propagation of 
an eager defire of war, 


Vol. VIII. . after 
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* aſter they had once been landed in any of our colonies, 


and fairly fold. He then referred to the diſpute con- 
cerning the right of poſſeſſing lands in the province of 
Jacatan, and of cutting log-wood in the bay of Cam- 
pecht. He affirmed, that the Engliſh, before the treaty 
of the year 1579, had ſuch poſſeſſions, and were ſuffer- 
ed to cut log-wocd ; and that the Spaniards were not 
juſtified in oppoſing theſe claims, as that and other 
' treaties had confirmed them in ſtrong though general 
terms. With regard to the right of collecting ſalt on 
the iſland of Tortuga, he remarked, that it was not 
only ſecured by general ſtipulations, but expreſsly eſta- 
bliſhed by one of the articles of the treaty concluded in 


the year 1715; but that, notwithſtanding theſe engage 
ments, the Spaniards had attacked a Britiſh mercantile 


fleet near that iſland, captured four ſhips, and would 
have made a more ample ſeiſure, had not the valor and 
conduct of the commander of a man of war been ſea- 
ſonably exerted againſt the afſailants, whoſe injurious 
proceedings on this occaſion merited the moſt rigorous 
vengeance. He was of opinion, that nothing but 


force could reſtrain that nation within the bounds of 
decency and forbearance ; and that, if the miniſtry 


ſhould continue unmoved by a ſucceſſion of infults and 
injuries, the honor and dignity of Great-Britain would 


be ſacrificed, and her commerce, which was the chief 
. ſupport of her opulence and power, would miſerably 


decline. When he had moved a ſeries of reſolutions, 
© ſpecifically ſtating Britiſh rights, and deſcribing Spaniſh 
orttages, ſome objections were made by fir Robert 


| * Walpole, not to the propoſitions themſelves, but to 


the expediency of forming them into votes of the houſe ; 
a meaſure which, the miniſter alleged, would render a 


War unavoidable, as it would * our negotiators to 


inſiſt 
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inſiſt on thoſę explicit renunciations to which the court A. P. 
of Madrid would never aſſent, till its pride ſhould be 1738. 


humbled by the extraordinary ſucceſs of our arms. It 


was therefore moved, that the only part of Pulteney's ' 


propoſitions which ſhould be allowed to ſtand, ſhould 
be the aſſertion of the right of Britiſh ſubjects to ſail in 
the ſeas of America, to and from any part of his ma- 
jeſty's dominions; and that this declaration ſhould be 
followed by a general mention of the unjuſt and inhu- 
man proceedings of the Spaniards, and of the inefficacy 
of all applications for redreſs. Plumer, Wyndham, 
and others, oppoſed the amendment; to which, how- 
ever, the houſe agreed. It was then reſolyed, that an 
addreſs ſhould be preſented, deſiring the king, to remon- 
ſtrate with the , Spaniſh court, and promiſing, on the 
failure of his endeavours for procuring ſatisfaction, to 
ſupport him in * ſuch meaſures as honor and juſtice 
« ſhould make it neceſſary for him to purſue *,” 

In a debate of the peers on the ſame ſubject, when 
earl Cholmondeley, ſon-in-law of the premier, had 


propoſed ſome reſolutions ſimilar to thoſe which the ay 3. 


commons had adopted, lord Carteret ſtrongly recom- 
mended an addition, importing, that it was an infrac- 
tion of che law of nations, as well as of particular 
treaties, to ſearch Britiſh ſhips in the open ſeas, under 
pretence of their conveyance of prohibited goods. He 
urged, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to inſiſt on a de- 
reliction af the Spaniſh claim of ſearch, if we wiſhed to 
| ſecure the uninterrupted exerciſe of American naviga- 
tion and commerce, He admitted the. right of the Spa- 
niards to ſeiſe ſuch ſhips as ſhould intrude into their 
harbours; but denied that they were juſtified in making 
any other ſeiſures, or in proſecuting an arbitrary ſearch. 
| 2. Chandler's Debares, vol. x. | 
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- The earl was willing to agree to this 3 if the 


mention of the law of nations ſhould be omitted ; for, as 
the guarda-roſtas were not ſhips immediately belonging to 
the crown of Spain, the acts of the officersof thoſe veſſels, 


he ſaid, were rather the deeds of pirates, than of the 


court. The houſe affented to this propoſition ;- and, 


after ſome complaints from lord Bathurſt and the earl 
of Cheſterfield, of the want of ſpirit which the mini- 


ſters had evinced in their applications to the court-of 
Spain, an addreſs was voted with the reſolutions 3. 
With reference to an expected war, a bill was 


brought forward by Pulteney, for granting the whole 


property of prizes to the captors. It was not a new 


_ propoſition, but only a revival of the proviſions con- 


tained in two acts of the ſixth year of queen Anne. It 
was oppoſed by Walpole and Fox, as tending to preci- 
pitate the nation into a war; but it was vindicated by its 
patron, as promotive of an accommodation with the 
Spaniards, from the apprehenſions with which ſuch en- 
couragement of the ſpirit of naval enterpriſe would 
fill their hearts. The miniſterial party prevailed for 
the rejection of this bill; and the two houſes were ſoon 


May 20. after prorogued. 


Only ro, ooo ſeamen had at firſt been * by the 


commons; but it was afterwards deemed expedient to 


double that number. With a view of invigorating the 
negotiations of Keene, the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, 
rear-admiral Haddock was ſent with a ſquadron to- 
wards the Mediterranean ; but this armament had no 


| effect in the promotion of a ſatisfactory agreement. 


While the king was endeavouring to adjuſt all dif- 


' ferences with Spain, a diſpute aroſe between him and 


his Daniſh majeſty. He had purchaſed, of the duke 
3+ Proceedings of the Houſe of Lords, vol. v. 


of 


"GEORGE H. 
of Holſtein, the caſtle and lordſhip of Steinhorſt: but, 
the duke's claim being conteſted, a party of Danes, by 
order of their ſovereign, entered the fortreſs; from 
which, however, they were diſlodged by a detachment 


of Hanoverians. The king of Denmark complained 
of this intruſion, and threatened hoſtilities ; but he was 


A. D. : 
1738. 


ſoon pacified ; and a new treaty was concluded between 


him and the Britiſh court, requiring him to keep 6000 


men in readineſs for the ſervice of the latter, for three 


years. 


A reconciliation had not yet taken place between 


George and his ſon; and it was publicly announced, 
that the viſitants of the prince ſhould not be admitted at 
court. Deprived of his guard, and of the vain exteriors 


of royal parade, Frederic cheerfully ſubmitted to the 


obſcurity of private life. He received, in the preſent 
year, an addition to his family, the princeſs being de- 


livered of a ſon, named George, who now fills the 
throne of Great-Britain. His firſt offspring was a 


daughter, who was baptiſed by the name of her mother, 
and is now ducheſs of Brunſwick-Wolffenbuttel. 

The negotiations with Spain at length produced a 
convention ; by which it was ſtipulated, that the pre- 
tenſions of the two nations, with reſpeCt to trade and 
navigation, ſhould be finally ſettled by plenipotentiaries 


at Madrid; and that the ſum of 95,000 pounds ſhould 


be paid by Philip to the Britiſh merchants * When 


4+ The Britiſh commiſſaries having reduced the demands of the 
merchants to the ſum of 200,800 pounds, the Spaniards diminiſhed 
their pecuniary claims for the loſſes ſuſtained in the naval engagement 
of the year 1718, to 60,0c0 pounds. For the prompt diſcharge of the 
balance due to the former, after the deduction of the fum demanded by 
the latter, 45,000 pounds were allowed. Theſe were the defalcations 

which confined the ſtipulated payment to the ſum of 95,coo pounds, 
Aa 3 18 George 
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George had informed his parliament of this imperfect 


2 agreement, fruitleſs oppoſition was made, in each houſe, 


generality of the people, who condemned it as injurious 


to an addreſs. of thanks, couched in that ſtrain of en- 
comium which the courtiers uſually adopted: The 
conyention was reprobated, on this occaſion, as.a weak 
and inefficient meaſure, calculated only to, encourage 
the inſolence of the Spaniards., - Walpole defended it 
with eagerneſs. He ridiculed the paſſion of the Engliſh - 


for a war with Spain, as raſh and vain-glorious ; inti- 


mated, that, though great ſucceſs had ſometimes. at- 
tended their former efforts in fuch a war, there was 
little proſpect of making any vigorous impreſſion on 


that nation, ſupported as it would be by the whole 


power of France; repreſented it as a precipitate and 
dangerous ſtep to have recourſe to arms in defence of 
our merchants, many of whom had given juſt provoca- 
tion to Spain by an illicit trade with her colonies ; and 
affirmed, that we were more likely to obtain ſatisfaction 


by the reſult of the FOnpmentigh, than by the dubious 


events of war. | | 
Among the motions for the production of papers re- 


lative to the late practices of the Spaniards, one which 
was made by Sandys failed of ſucceſs. He moved, that 
all official letters which had been ſent, ſince the treaty 
of Seville, to the governors of Britiſh America, to any 
naval commanders, to the king's miniſter in Spain, or 
to any of his conſuls, on the ſubject of loſſes ſuſtained 
by the Britiſh traders, ſhould be communicated to the 
Houſe : but this ſuggeſtion was exploded by the court, 
as tending to a diſcloſure which might prove pernicious, 
in the unfiniſhed ſtate of the negotiation. | 

The convention was no ſooner publiſhed, than it 
was furiouſly attacked, and loudly. cenſured, by the 
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to the honor and the intereſt of the kingdom, and vilified 8 
the miniſter for his concern in ſo ignominious a com- N 
pact. This clamor appears to have been carried to an un- 
reaſonable exceſs. Though the Spaniards had frequent- 
ly ſearched Britiſh ſhips in the high ſeas, and had made 
ſome unjuſtifiable ſeifures, their attacks had been prin- 
cipally directed againſt the profecutors of unlawful 
traffic, and the violators of commercial engagements, 
To enter into a war chiefly for the ſecurity of ſuch 
traders, could not be deemed ſtrictly conſonant with the 
dignity of the nation, or with that regard which is due 
to the lives of mankind. War is a buſineſs of too ſerious 
and momentous a nature to be undertaken on any 
grounds but thoſe of the moſt n nature, "—_ 
from ſtrict neceſſity. 6 
Many petitions were preſented eee thai conven- 
tion; and an inquiry was made into the. allegations 
which they contained. It was then moved by Horatio Mar. 8, 
Walpole, that an addreſs ſhould be voted, ſignify ing to 
his majeſty the approbation of that agreement by the 
commons. This ipeaker repreſented the convention as 
a good baſis for a definitive treaty. It promiſed (he 
| ſaid) as much reparation, ,and as much ſecurity, as 
could reaſonably be expected. The Spaniards had al- 
lowed a certain ſum as a; compenſation for injuries 
which they had inflicted ; and they had virtually diſ- 
claimed the right of ſearch. It would, therefore, be 
unjuſt, as well as impolitic, to ruſh into a war with 
thoſe who ſeemed inclined to give full ſatisfaction. 
Campbell, one of the lords of the admiralty, juſtified 
the convention; and endeavoured to remove the appre- 
henſions of thoſe merchants who imagined that it would =_ 
lead to a dereliction of ſome of the Britiſh claims. Sir | 
Thomas Sanderſon and lord Gage affirmed, that this 
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A. D. preliminary agreement was inſecure and fallacious * 
"739 that every thing which it promiſed was remote from 


the idea of ſatisfaction ; that we ought to have inſiſt- 
ed on the puniſhment of thoſe Spaniards who had rob- 

bed and mal-treated our countrymen, particularly of 
that ruffian who had cut off the ear of captain Jenkins; 
that, if we ſhould ſubmit our right of enjoying a free 
navigation in the open ſeas of America, to the exami- 
nation of plenipotentiaries, we might almoſt be ſaid to 
relinquiſh it; that ſuch a right was indiſputable, while 
that which the Spaniards claimed did not exiſt ; that 


the pecuniary payments of Spain would be reduced to 
27, ooo pounds, or perhaps to a more contemptible ſums, 


and would be marks of inſult rather than grants of com- 
penſation ; and that the tai: e acquieſcence of Great- 
Britain in ſuch treatment, would invite encroachment 
and encourage violence. Howe declared his opinion, 


dhat it would be an unjuſtifiable meaſure to commence 


aà war before it could be known whether our demands 
would be ultimately rejected. Pitt declaimed with 


-warmth againſt the arrogance of Spain, and the abject 
compliance of the Britiſh court; cenſured the conven- 
tion as unſatisfactory and diſhonorable; repreſented 
the diſcuſſion and regulation of an undoubted right as a 


ſacrifice of it; denied that any inference in favor of 


the Britiſh right of exemption from ſearch could be 
-» drawn from the terms of the agreement; and urged the 


' commencement of vigorous operations. Lyttelton 


S. Before the king of Spain ratified the convention, he made a de- 
. mand of 68, coo pounds, alleged to be due from the South- Sea com- 
pany; and, from other circumſtances, it was ſuppoſed, that, inſtead 


bot making any actual payment, he would adduce ſuch ſtatements, and 


make ſuch requiſitions, as would render the balance of accounts fa+ 


yorable to him. 


maintained, 
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maĩntained, that nothing could afford real ſecurity to A. D. 


the Britiſh trade in America, except an unequivocal re- 
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nunciation of the claim of ſearch ; that the convention 


was futile and nugatory ; and that the vindication of 
national honor required an immediate war. Sir Robert 


Walpole withed, that thoſe who were ſo eager for war 


would conſider. the injuſtice of proceeding to that ex- 
tremity againſt a nation which had recently made im- 


portant conceſſions to the Engliſh, and would alſo re- 


flect on the uncertainty of ſucceſs, on the conſequent 
interruption of trade, and on the great burthens and 
calamities with which ſuch a meaſure would be at- 
tended. On a diviſion, the propoſal was ſanctioned; 
but the court had only a majority of 28. 

This intereſting ſubject was again debated on the 
report of the reſolution for an addreſs. Sir William 
Wyndham did not ſcruple to aſſert, that, by this con- 
vention, every thing which ought to be dear to a free 
people would be ſacrificed, without any other return 
than infamy and diſhonor. The claims of the Spaniards, 
he ſaid, were ſo abſurd, inſolent, and injurious, that 
no ſpirited nation would ſubmit to them; and it was 
even diſgraceful to treat with thoſe who would not 
unequivocally relinquiſh ſuch unjuſt pretenſions. Pulte- 
ney recommended a vigorous war as the only means 
of ſecuring a permanent peace, and as leſs dangerous 
than a temporiſing capitylation. After other ſpeeches, 


the houſe divided ; and the miniſter obtained a balance 


of 30 votes in favor of the addreſs. Wyndham expreſſ- 
ed his great concern at the deciſion of the majority; 
and, having declared his reſolution of retiring from his 
parliamentary duty, as he found himſelf ſo uſeleſs a 
member, he ſolemnly —_ the Almighty to con- 


tinue 
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2 tinue hiſs protection over the kingdom, by preſerving 


it from that manifeſt danger which threatened it from 
without, as well as from that peril which menaced the 
conſtitution from within. Sir Robert was fo irritated 
at the reflexions of this orator, that he reviled him in 
acrimonious terms, as the head of thoſe traitors who, in 
the beginning of the late reign, had conſpired the de- 
ſtruction of their country; and as one who had made 


no other uſe of the clemency which had pardoned him, 
than to qualify himſelf according to law, that he and 


his aſſociates might find an opportunity of overthrow- 
ing all law. 'It does not appear that Wyndham made 
any reply to this intemperate effuſion. Other diſtin- 


guiſhed members ſeceded at the ſame time; and their 


retreat heightened the clamor againſt the miniſter. . 

An addreſs, - approving the convention, was alſo 
propoſed in the houſe of lords. Lord Carteret exer- 
ciſed his' oratorical talents in condemning the preten- 
ſions and the conduct of the Spaniards, oppoſing all 
negotiation with them, and enforcing the neceſſity of a 
war. Lord Bathurſt and the earl of Cheſterfield ſpoke 


with ability on the fame fide ; and the duke of Argyle, 
withdrawing himſelf from the party of the courtiers, 


warmly reprobated the compact which their leader had 


eoncluded in the vain hope of ſatisfactory accommoda- 


tion. The chief defenders of it were, the lord-chan- 


ecllor Hardwicke “, carl Cholmondeley, the earl of 


6. On the death of lord Talbot, in 2737, lord Hardwicke had 


been removed from the chief ſeat in the court of King's-Bench to 


the higheſt ſation in the law. The character of Talbot has been 
highly extolled; and, indeed, he appears to have united proſeſſion- 
al ability wirh incorrupt integrity, and to have enhanced the fame 
rag ama 1 9 


llay, 


— 
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Ilay, and che biſhop of Saliſbury (Dr. Sherlock); and A. D. 


the debate terminated in favoi of the meaſure; by a 
majority of 21. The prince of Wales perſonally voted 
againſt it; but he did not ſign the proteſt which was 
regiſtered on the occaſion by lord Ng and thirty- 
eight other peers “. 

The other deſires of the court were not oppoſed with 
ſuch ſpirit or obſtinacy, as the unpopular convention. 
The king was empowered to ſetile annuities (amount- 
ing to 39,000 pounds,) on his ſecond ſon and four 
daughters, as a proviſion. for their ſupport after his de- 
miſe. His late treaty with Denmark was confirmed ; 
and he was authoriſed to augment his force during the 
receſs, according to his own diſcretion. Theſe points 
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being adjuſted, he diſmiſſed the two houſes with a june 14 


7. In that part of the proteſt which related to pecuniary ſtatements, 
it was intimated, that the demands, on the part of Great- Britain, had 
been eſtimated by one of the commiſſaries at 343,277 pounds; that 
the engagements of the late king, with regard to the ſhips deſtroyed 
or taken near the iſland of Sicily, had been fully executed; and that 
the debt claimed om the South-Sca company, was only acknow- 
ledged to be due as part of a plan of accommodation, in which a 
much larger ſum was admitted to be due to that ſociety. Ina debate 
which preceded the motion for an addreſs of approbation, lord 
Bathurſt and the duke of Argyle made ſome remarks on the debt ia 
queſtion, and animadverted on the conduct of Keene, the negotiator, 
who had acquieſced in that declaration of the Spaniſh miniſter, which 
not only aſſerted the right of ſuſpending the aſſiento, on the non- 
payment of the pretended debt, but ſubjected the new convention, 
in that caſe, to the riſque of nu'lity. Before the cloſe of the ſeſſion, 


the time expired within which the ſum fipulated by the convention 


was to be paid; and, as the Spaniards did not comply with that article 


of the agreement, it was moved by lord Carteret, that the houſe . 


ſhould ſtigmatiſe ſuch conduct as a high indignity to his majeſty, and 
an injuſtice to the nation; but the peers would not agree to the pro- 
poſition. R 


Caution 


% 
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A. D. caution againſt the warmth of avimoſuy and the zeal of 
2 . 
faction“. 


3. Among VE, bib which paſſed in this ſefion, two of a commer- 
tial nature may be mentioned. One of theſe encouraged the import- 
ation of wool from Ireland into Great-Britain ;; and the other per- 
witted the dicect exportation of ſugar from the Britiſh iſlands in the 

Weſt-Indies to foreign countries. Both theſe bills were oppoled, 25 
YN to Me prejudice of this wes pong 


GEORGE HII. 


c. NA vi. 


War i is commenced with Spain. — Porto-Bello is reduced by 
Vvice-admiral Vernon. — The war languiſhes. —AMotions 


are made in parliament for the removal of far Robert 


Walpale from the helm. — The king grants 4. to the 
queen of pay. 


F ROM the clamors of the Engliſh for a war, the 
court of Madrid began to perceive, that it would be 
uſeleſs to truſt to the forbearance of the miniſtry, as 
the public voice would enforce the adoption of hoſtile 
meaſures. Preparations were therefore made, through- 
out the Spaniſh territories, for that contingency ; and 
Philip vindicated his refuſal of paying the 95,000 
pounds, by alleging the non-payment of the money due 
from the South-Sea company, and referring to the con- 
tinuance of the Britiſh fleet near the coaſts of Spain. 


A. D. 
1739. 


When Geraldino, the Spaniſh miniſter at the court 


of London, had declined the payment of the ſtipulated 
ſum, and Keene had ſent diſpatches to England, inti- 
mating the reſolution of the Spaniards to maintain their 
right of ſearch, it was debated in the cabinet whether it 
would be expedient to have recourſe to hoſtilities; and 
it was reſolved, that, as the popular reſentment againſt 
the Spaniards had increaſed as it were to phrenzy, the 
court ſhould give way to the general wiſh. Letters 


of marque and. repriſal were now granted againſt the July 10: 


ſubjects of Philip. many however, was ordered to 
declare, 
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declare, that this ſtep was not intended as an abſolute 
infraction of the peace, and that theſe commiſſions 
would be recalled whenever the court of Madrid ſhould 
think proper to grant the deſired ſatisfaction. This 
intimation was anſwered with ſpirit. It was obſerved, 
that theſe orders of repriſal were. equivalent to a decla- 


ration of war; and that the firſt intelligence of their 
execution would be followed by the diſmiſſion of the 


Aug. 9. 


Britiſh miniſter from Spain, and by correſpondent acts 
of hoſtility. A manifeſto was now publiſhed by Philip, 
ſpecifying thoſe contraventions of the late agreement, 
of which, by the medium of Geraldino, he had before 


accuſed his Britannic majeſty. 


While Great-Britain and Spain were thus Aden 
each other with war, a peace was concluded between 
the emperor and the Turks. Charles had embarked in 
a war with that nation, in conſequence of his connexe 


ions with Ruſſia; but he ſoon became weary of it, and 


offended his northern ally by a ſeparate negotiation, by 
which ſhe was conſtrained to make peace with the grand 
ſignor, who, on his part, was induced to expedite a 
pacification, from the dread of being involved in a war 
with Nadir Shah, the uſurper of the Perſian thrane, who 


had lately enriched himſelf with the ſpoils of the —_—_ 


empire. 
Naval captures were quickly made by Britiſh ſhips ; ; 


and the public conceived hopes of a ſucceſſion of rich 


ſpoils. The Spaniſh merchants were alarmed with the. 


apprehenſions of frequent and great loſſes; and they had 


reaſon to dread bold attempts'on the colonial poſſeſſions 


of their nation. 


Vernon, an . wii had lk ſome maritime 


experience in the reign of queen Anne, had publicly 


boaſted on a former occaſion, that, with fix ſhips, he 


could eafily reduce Porto-Bello. This declaration 


was 
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was now recollected by the people, who pronounced &. b. 
him a proper object of miniſterial choice. It was there- "_ 
fore reſolved by the court, that he ſhould be employed; 
and he was gratined with the commiſſion of vice- ad- 
miral of the blue, and the command of a ſquadron deſ- 
tined for the annoyance of the Spaniards in their Ames» 
rican dominions. He failed from Spithead in the ſum- 
mer ; and, about four months after his departure, reach- 
ed Porto-Bello with fix men of war. The enemy, 
intimidated by his appearance, made a very feeble de- 
fence. He ſoon ſilenced the guns of the forts ; and, 
with little difficulty, made himſelf maſter of the ſettle- 
ment, on the ſecond day of attack. Iwo frigates were Nov. 2. 
found in the harbour ; but the pecuniary acquiſitions 
were not very ample. Being unable to garriſon the 
place, he blew up the fortifications, and retired. This 
exploit raiſed his reputation, and rendered him highly 
popular“. 
The Britiſh parliament re- aſſembling, after war had No. 1 5. 
been declared in form *, the king declared, that, though 
he had augmented his force, both naval and military, 
this increaſe had been conducted with all the moderation 
which the ſecurity and defence of his dominions, the 


1. London Gazette. | 

2. It was ſtated in this declaration, that the Spaniards had advanced 
an unwarrantable claim to the privilege of ſearching ſhips in the Ame- 
rican ſeas; - a claim which was of the moſt dangerous and deſtructive 
conſequences to the lawful commerce of Britiſh ſubjects; that they had 
made many unjuſt ſeiſures, and committed great cruelties; that they 

- had invaded ancient rights, ſtipulated by treaties; had violated the 
late convention, and endeavourcd to juſtify their conduct by groundleſs 
allegations; and had pertinaciouſly oppoſed the grant of ſatisfaction 
to an injured nation. The king of Spain, in his declaration of hoſti- 

| lities, contented himſelf with a general mention of the juſtice of his 
.* cauſe, and the inſufferable pretenſions and proceedings of the Britiſh 
protection 
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ing his enemies in the moſt ſenſible parts, would admit ; 
expreſſed his confident hopes of being ſtrongly ſupported 
by the two houſes in a war which he had been prompted 
to undertake by the general reſentment of an injured 
nation; deprecated a continuance of thoſe animoſities 
which had been eagerly fomented throughout the king- 
dom, and which, he ſuſpeCted, had principally con- 
tributed to encourage the arrogance of the Spaniſh 
court. Addreſſes of thanks 1 were quickly voted, though 


not without debate. 


Satisfied with the declaration of war, the Goole 


members now returned to their legiſlative duty. Wal- 


pole rallied them on their re-appearance ; and remarked, 
that their ſeceſſion was not calculated to ſtrengthen 
their popularity, as it was a new way of defending the 
cauſe of their conſtituents, to deſert their poſt when they 
apprehended the intereſts of the people to be endangered. 

The bill which Pulteney had recommended for the 
encouragement of maritime exertions, met with deciſive 
ſupport in this ſeſſion, though it did not altogether 
eſcape objection. The king having ſtated his intention 


of raiſing a corps of marines, it was propoſed, that this 
body ſhould be formed out of the exiſting army, as 
there would be no occaſion for a large force at home, 


in a war with Spain: but the efforts of the courtiers 
overthrew this motion; and it was reſolved, that about 
7000 marines ſhould be levied, and that the excluſive 
amount of the army ſhould be 28,850 men. 

A motion was renewed by Sandys, for diminiſhing 
the number of officers, both civil and military, in the 


houſe of commons. This expedient meaſure was pa- 


troniſed by Pulteney, Wyndham, and Lyttelton ; but 
the houſe would not ſuffer the bill to be introduced, 


though 


GEORGE) 


court had only a majority of 16 votes againſt it, 


The difficulty of manning the navy ſuggeſted che f 


utility of a bill for regiſtering all ſeamen, that they 


might at any time be drawn from their retreats, and 
compelled to enter into the royal ſervice. It was affirm» 


ed to be neceſſaty by fir Robert Walpole and his ad- 
herents ; but it was condemned as oppreſſive by fir 
John Bernard and other members, and was not lane- 
tioned by the houſe. 

As the king had particularly deſired the advice of his 


parliament at this important eonjuncture, both houſes 


concurred in a requeſt, that he would never conſent to 


a treaty with Spain, unleſs the acknowledgment of the 
natural and indubitable right of his ſubjects to navigate 
in the American ſeas, to and from any part of his do- 
minions, without being “ ſeiſed, ſearched, viſited, or 


ſtopped,” ſhould have been obtained as a preliminary, 
He aſſured them, that he would uſe his utmoſt endea- 
vours, to procure effectual ſecurity for the navigation 
and commerce of his people. 


A warm debate aroſe among the peers from the re- 


ſtriction of a royal meſſage to the commons, ſoliciting 
2 proviſion for extraordinary expences. The earl of 


Halifax moved, chat this neglect ſhould be declared to 


be RY OY and derogatory to the privileges of 
the lords: but the miniſterial party prevailed againſt 
him. In the lower houſe, it was hinted, that this neg- 
lect was improper; but Walpole anſwered, that an 
incluſion of the peers in the meſſage would have been 
an encroachment on the ſole right of the commons to 
grant money. The — was followed 5 a vote of 
compliance. | 


Vol. VIII. 1 een 


3⁰⁰ 


though the motion was ſo rongly ſupported, that the A. D. 
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319. 
AP. Pe. The bill , for the incapacitation of penſioners having 


again received the ſanction of the commons, the peers 


debated it with ſpirit. Lord Walpole, ſon of the mini- 
ſter, was the firſt aſſailant; and his attacks were en- 


forced by earl Cholmondeley and the duke of New-- 


caſtle; while the bill was defended by the lords Talbot. 
and Carteret, and the duke of Argyle. Though the 
ſuperiority of argument was on the fide of thoſe who 


favored the bill, it's adyerſaries re! in point of 


number. 

Having been gratified with all the os which 4 
demanded”, his majeſty diſmiſſed the two houſes in the 
ſpring. He obſerved, on that occaſion, that the ene- 
mies of the nation muſt already have been made ſenſi- 
ble of the weight, of Britiſh reſentment ; - that they ſaw 
his kingdoms in a good poſture of defence ; that they 
faw the trade and nav igation of his people protected, 
as far as the nature and circumſtances of a naval war 
would admit; and, at the ſame time, ſuffered a great 
interruption « of the moſt valuable branches of their own 
—: a SO RISE? | 

| Notwithſtanding FUL 3 5 for, a war, it 
was found difficult to man the navy. An embargo was, 
therefore laid on trading veſſels, to the great diſcontent 
of the merchants, who complained to the commons of 
the,inconyenience which they ſuſtained from this mea- 


- ſyre. The opponents of the court raiſed a great cla- 


| n 


mor, which, however, che miniſtry. diſregarded ; nor; 
was the embargo taken off before the merchants had 


cConſented to reſign a fourth part of their ſtock of fenen 


„K 


for the ſervice of the government +. 


* 3. a res pounds, : 
4. To ſupply the deficiency of ſeamen, a bill 0 for encouraging 


A part 
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A part of the ſeſſion was remarkable for one of the 52 
ſevereſt froſts 5 which had ever been felt in this iſland. Apr. ags 
It is unneceſſary to particulariſe the effects of it. We 9 
ſhall only remark, to the honor of the nation, that a | 
ſpirit of charity and beneficence pervaded not only 
the higher, but the middling claſs of people, during a 
period in which the poor were dreadfully haraſſed with 
the united evils of cold and hunger. 

Another viſit was now made by the king to his 
German dominions. He had previouſly agreed to an 
union between Mary, his fourth daughter, and prince | 
Frederic of Hefſe-Cafſel; and, the marriage being ſo- 
lemniſed by proxy, the bride was ſent to the reſidence 

of the princes A new treaty was, about this time, 
coricluded with the landgrave of that ſtate, who agreed 
to furniſh George with 6000 ſubſidiaries for four years. 

The Spaniards were not annoyed by the Engliſh, | 
with vigor and effect, in the courſe of this year. Vernon, 

* after his ſucceſs at Porto-Bello, attacked the fort of 
Chagre, demoliſhed it, and carried off more valuable 
ſpoils than he had gained at the former place ; but this 
achievement was ſucceeded by a ſtate of inactive ex- 
pectation. A ſcheme was formed for the interception 
of a fleet bound to the Weſt-Indies ; but unfavorable 
winds, and the aſſociation of a French armament with 
that of Spain, occaſioned a dereliction of the enterpriſe, 
A homeward-bound flota eſcaped all the vigilance of the 
Engliſh fleet under Haddock, and arrived in Spain 
with it's treaſure undiminiſhed. A ſhip of the line, 

however; was captured, after an obſtinate conflict, by 
chree Britiſh veſſels. 


5: Fromtheagth of December tote en of February. 280 
Ha ß 1b An 
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nd An attempt was made by general "Oglethorpe for the 


2740. 


reduction of the capital of Florida, with about 900 
men. The beſiegers took poſt on a neighbouring iſland, 


ſtom which they bombarded the town and the caſtle of 


St. Auguſtine: but, from the impraCticability: of ap- 
proach, they mads- little progreſs: in their enterpriſe. 
The fhips' which.co-operated in the ſiege were ſent off 


under the apprehenſions of tempeſtuous weather: the dif- 


ferent parties of the heſieging force did not harmoniouſſy 
coaleſce; and, the increaſing ſtrength of the garriſon 
was another ground of diſcouragement to the general, 
who therefore reſigned his Home of ſucceſs, and re- 
turned to Georgia. 

Formidable preparations v were now Fed in England 
for an expedition againſt the Spaniſh. colonies, which, 


it was hoped; would meet with ſuch. ſucceſs; as to 


humble the foe into an eager deſire of peace. Lord 


N Cathcart, who had ſerved under the great duke of Marl- 


borough, was, ſelected for the command of the land- 


forces; and fir Chaloner Ogle was appointed to con- 
duct the armament to the Weſt Indies. In the autumn, 


theſe aſſociatea commenced their voyage; and, having 


recoyered from the effects of a tempeſt which had di- 


| ſperſed the fleet, ee their courſe acroſs the 


6a, PY; 


Atlantic. 
While the 1 anxiouily: looked forwant- to. 5 


iſſue; of this expedition, an event occurred by which the 


flames of war were diffuſed among many of the ſtates 
of Europe. This was the. deeeaſe of the emperor, 
who, after an active reign, during which bis ambition 
had ſuſtained various checks, left his daughter, Maria 
Thereſa, in poſſeſſion of his hereditary kingdoms and 


prov inces. This princeſs, however, was ſoon involv- 


edi in diſturbagge and hoſtility. F. rederic IL who had 


| * y 4 
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recently facoeddes to the throne of Pruſſia, and found A. b. 


himſelf, by the care of his father, maſter of a copious 


treaſure and a numerous well-diſciplined army, afpired 


to an increaſe of territory, and hoped to aggrandiſe 


himſelf at the expence of the heireſs of Charles. The 


king of Poland and the elector of Bavaria prepared to 
take advantage of the ſex and the inexperience of the 
young queen of Hungary and Bohemia; and the French 


monarch, regardleſs of his engagements for the main- 
tenance of the pragmatic ſanction, meditated a co-ope- | 
ration with the enemies of Maria Thereſa. As George 
was alſo guarantee of the Auſtrian ſucceſhon, there 


was a proſpect of his being obliged to extend his hoſti- 
lities fe the mere * of his rupture with 
Spain. 


To the e of the war in which Great-Britain 


was engaged, the miſchiefs of internal commotion were 
at this time added. The high price of corn produced 
loud clamors againſt the engroſſers and the exporters of 
that neceſlary article; and riots aroſe in various coun- 
ties from this cauſe of diſcontent. Of theſe diſturb- 
. ances, the moſt alarming were thoſe which occurred 
at Newcaſtle and at Wiſbeach; Hut they were at length 


ſuppreſſed ; and ſome of the offenders ſuffered death, 


while mere tranſportation was the fate of others. 


1740, 


The king's return was ſoon followed by the meeting Nov. 13. 


of parliament. He aſſured the two houſes of his firm 


intention of proſecuting the war with ſpirit; hinted his 
apprehenſions of the hoſtile interpoſition'of the French 
in behalf of Spain; and, adverting to the conſequences 
of the emperor's death, declared his reſolution. of ad- 
 hering to the faith of treaties, and to his obligations for 
the maintenance of the liberties of Europe, That he 


ar" all events, he hoped to be 
Bb 3 _ gratified 
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g HY gratified with muell ſupplies as s might enable him 10 aug- 


ment his force: In the upper houſe, a ſhort and gene- 
ral addreſs was propoſed by the duke of Argyle; but 
the majority inſiſted on re- echoing the ſpeech. The 


commons readily agreed to the uſual mode of addreſs. 


This houfe; ſoon proceeded to the grant of the ſupplies. 
The afligned number of ſeamen amounted to 46,000 ; 
and the land-foxces and marines were augmented to- 


- 46,000 men, excluſive of foruign ſubſidiaries, of the 
Hibernian army, and of the: der eld and N remote 


gartiſons 1% 

As Vernon, for want ef due 3 . the's mini- 
ſtry, had been prevented from ꝓroſecuting his ſucceſs, 
lord Bathurſt moved for various papers wluch might 
have expoſed the conduct of the court in this buſineſs. 
In one motion he failed; and, in the ſecond, a reſttic- 


tive amendment was made by the peers. The earl of 


Sandwich made a ſimilar propoſition, with a vieh of 
learning the cauſe of the inactivity of rear-admiral 


"Haddock on the coaſts of Spain; but the houſe refuſed 


to accede to it. Theſe and other motions were the 
preludes to a formal l d Wee the _ rug of 
public affairs. 

The reſentment of the tides of photic nd 


a miniſter who had ſo long obſtructed their views of 


power and their deſire of change, urged them to reſdlve 
on a motion; in each houſe, for the diſmiſſion of ſir 


- Robert Walpole from the helm. The member who 


Feb. iz · commenced the attack was Sandys. He obſerved, that 


the foreign as well as domeſtic meaſures of government 
had long been diſſatisfactory to a great majority of the 
nation, whoſeclamors and reproaches were therefore di- 
rected againſt the perſon known to be either the ſole ad- 


_ or the chief promoter of thoſe meaſures. As general 
f 94). | 2 42 diſcontent 


— 


i . 


E * & x 


Aiſcontent (he added) was a e ground for the A. b. 


addreſs of removal which he ſhould propoſe, it was 
not neceſſary that he ſhould accuſe the obnoxious mi- 
niſter of any ſpecific crime: a ſummary ſtatement of 
his acts of miſconduct would ſerve to evince, that the 
people did not complain of him without reaſon, By his 
advice and influence, a much greater army had been 
kept up than was requiſite for the ſupport of. the govern- | 
ment, or agreeable to the maxims of the conſtitution ; 3 
many 1 naval equipments had been made without cauſe 
or object, to the extraordinary burthen of the com- 


munity; almoſt every article of the national expence 


had been unreaſonably increaſed; all inquiries into the 
particular diſpoſal of publia money had been baffled or 
reſtrained; unconſtitutional votes of credit had become 
frequent ; every propolition for checking the progreſs 
of corruption had been rendered fruitleſs; and oppreſſ- 


iye laws had been promulgated, He had exerciſed an 


arbitrary power over all officers of the crown, and had 


removed thoſe who would not ſubmit | to his imperious 


will: he had practiſed all the means of procuring a 
corrupt majority in both houſes, and had thus obtained, 
in the courſe of his adminiſtration, the concurrence of 


the legiſlature, which, however, was rather an aggra- | 


vation than an alleviation of his delinquency. In his 
various negotiations, particularly in the treaty of Ha- 
nover, he had neglected the political and commercial 
intereſts of the nation : he had promoted the aggran= 
diſement of France, depreſſed the houſe of Auſtria, and 
contributed to the dangerous union between the long- 
divided branches of the family of Bourbon. Theſe and 
. other inſtances of miſconduct rendered him wholly, un- 
- worthy of the high ſtation which. he enjoyed; and juſ- 
tics, as well as the public-yoice, called for his dif- 

| Bb4 miſſion. 
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miſſion. The obferrations of Sandys were followed by 
a motion for an addreſs, deſiring tl che king to remove e 


err, 


Pelham roſe i in . — of his friend, and endeavour: 


— 1 


os to expoſe the inſufficiency of t che accuſation; and, 


| when fir John Bernard bad replied to him, Pulieney 


05.343 Of 


appeared as an afſailant. This orator expatiated on the 


| pernicious tendency. of the foreign and domeſtic policics 


of the miniſter ; and repreſented him as one who had 


| greatly injured, the proſperity o of his country ; as the 


author of an infamous ſyſtem of corruption, a Javiſh 


12 
conſumer of the national wealth, and an enemy to the 
TY (et ter 


liberties of the people. 25 


6, 1 381% 
| fa aries would be content with bis removal from a truſt 


"SY 


Pitt Nn; 
Pitt ſupported the motion with his uſual wannth ; 


condemning the conduct oft the premier, "from che æra 


of che treaty of Hanover to the preſent time, as exhibit- 
ing proofs of groſs 1 incapacity, of f miſchievous abſurdity, 
and of a ruinous neglect of the | public welfare. A bill 
of pains and penaltics, he ſajd, might juſtly 1 be brought 


forward again ſt ſo] pernicious a miniſter ; but his adver- 


77 


Which he had! long abuſed, that the ſecurity « of the na- 
tion might be reſtored, and the public diſcontent al- 
10 ied. Lyttelton ſpoke to the” jame effect; and the 
lords Limerick, Gage, and Cornbury, a alſo adviſed the 
;emoval of fir Robert, who, 0 n the other hand, was 
defended by Howe, Bromley, Stephen Fox ” colonel 


| "Bladen, and lord Tyreonnel. The laſt ſpeakers not 


only vindicated his adminiſtration, but urged t the 1 im- 
propriety and injuſtice of an Lr to punilh 3 a mini- 


jy Z6** 17 bt ws 
6. Chandler's Dehates, — xli. 
5, Theſe three entlemen, for their ſervices on this and other occa- 


| "Hons, were honored With ah elevation to the peerage, ſoon after the 


- difmiſſion of the two houſes, They received che 1 titles ot 
ee Montfort, and Ucheſler. 


in 


ſter 


f che king, the council, and the twa houſes, 3 as well as 


| to the charge of corruption, he defied any « of 1 his: adver- 


— 


+ G, KR. 0 a 
/ ; & 235: 
fer without a regular ;nquiry. into, his 8 or the ad- AD 
duction of any ſpecific charge or legal eyidencte. | 


| Walpole anſwered his antagoniſts with firraneſs. 
Their allegations, he ſaid, tended to the crimination of 


of himſelf. The meaſures which had been condemned 
had received the ſtropgeſt of all fandtions , and could 
nat juſtly be adduced as grounds of char inſt any 

individual, even if they had not Eh 15.35 ent, — 
dient, or defenſible, as they really were. With reſpe&t 


faries to ſubſtantiate a ſingle circumſtance of that kind, 
unleſs the mere grants of offices which muſt be filled 
could be termed acts of bribery. He appealed to im- 
partial obſervers for his regard to the true intereſts of 
Great-Britain, to the extenſion of trade, the liguidg- 
tion of the public debt, ad. the preſervation of peace. 
and tranquillity. He concluded with oppoſing the 
motion, as a flagrant « encroachment on the prerogatire: ; 
and tl the houſe f ſy ported him by a very PTOAP ivi- 
fon, in which he hadö a majority of 184. 

In the houſe of peers, the motion of removal ne 
made by lord Carteret, who repreſented | ſuch a ſtep as 
| regular 1 in point of form, and juſtifiable in ſubiance. 
Tt was of little conſequence, be ſajd, whether the gene- 
kal clainor and odium to which the miniſter had | ſubjet- - 
ed himſelf, or the miſcondu&t of Which he had been | 
k guilty, were the fryits of weakneſs or of depravity : 
either would be a ſufficient ground for his c Ufmifbog ; : 
but both ſeemed to Have operated in his proceedings. His 
foreign | politics were ſo e that want of inte- 
grity, as well as of 1 Ju gment and capacity, ſeerged 
juſtly imputable to him ; and the fame remark might | be 
applied to his internal e To a ſpeech of 

9 animated 
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8 cenſure, the duke of Neweaftle attempted 2 
reply. The duke of Argyle then role ; and, with his 
uſual vehemence of oratory, expoſed the reprehenſible 
conduct of Walpole, and urged, the expediency of his 
discharge. The lord-chancellor vindicated his mini- 
"Rerial allociate,; and, oi on the other hand, lord. Bathurſt 


| enforced the propriety of the motion. The houſe pro- 


118071 


ceeding to a diviſion, the court prevailed by a majority 
itſelf in a proteſt, ligned by 3; 31 peers. With a view of 
ſiigmatifing the conduct of the opponents of Walpole, 
the duke of Marlborough ſubmitted to the houſe a re- 
ſolution, i intimating, that an attempt to inflict any kind 


of 4 49- The :difappointment of of the oppoſite party evinced 


of puniſhment without allowing the aſſailed indiv idual 


an opportunity of making his defence, or without any 


proof of criminality, was contrary to natural juſtice, to 
the laws of the realm, and the uſage of parliament, and 
was a great infringement of che liberties of the ſubject. 
After a ſhort debate, i in which the energetic warmth of 
lord Talbot was gang, this propolgon Was re. 


eie. , ; 
Though the miniſter mus baffled the attempts . his 
parliamentary enemies, he was not inſenſible of the 


; decline. of his influence ; and he foreſaw that be ſhould 


not long enjoy a Plenitude of power and ſway. As he 
was now in the ſixty-ſeventh year of his age, a retreat 
from the fatigues of office and the cares of ſtate became 
expedient ; but he was not inclined to give way to what 
he conſidered as the efforts of faction. He reſolved t to 
"retain his employments, while he continued in the good 
graces of his ſovereign, and to wait the further effects 


of chat e oppoſition. with which he was 
- harafſed. \ 


2 


"HY; . K 
best tl is 


GEORGE H. 
For the other debates which occurred in the ſeſſion, A. D. 


the tollowipg obſervations may ſuffice. The bill for a 
limitation of the number of place-men among the com- 
mons, paſſed that houſe; but the lords, having briefly 
: debated it, voted for its rejection. A warm diſpute 
aroſe in the lower houſe, on the explanation of a clauſe 
in the mutiny-bill, by which publicans were obliged to 
furniſh the ſoldiers,” who ſhould be quartered in their 
houſes, with proviſions at a certain rate. This clauſe 
was cenſured. by Sandys and others, as oppreflive ; 
but the houſe adopted the rigorous explanation. A 
bill, reſembling that which the commons had rejected 
in the preceding ſeſſion, for the more effectual ſupply 


of men for the navy, met with a vigorous oppoſitign. .. - .,.. 


One of it's clauſes authoriſed conſtablesto force open, by 
day or by night, any houſes in which they ſhould ſuſpect 
mariners to be concealed ; and another impoſed a pe- 
nalty on all who ſhould protect or harbour perſons of 


that denomination. - The rigors of this bill were juſtly 


reprobated by Pulteney, Lyttelton, and Pitt, The 


ſpirited remarks of the laſt ſpeaker gave offence to Ho- * 


ratio Walpole, who accuſed him of ſubſtituting decla- 
mation for argument, and vehemence for moderation, 
and of attending more to the youthful vanity of oratori- 
cal geſture and pompous diCtion, than to ſolidity of ob- 
ſervation or accuracy of ſtatement. Pitt defended him- 
ſelf with indignant warmth ; and laſhed his antagoniſt, 
as à veteran in political iniquity, who, callous to all 
remorſe of conſcience, continued his habits of corrupt 
profligady, and devoted the evening of his life to the 
oppreſſion and the ruin of his country. By the efforts 
of Pulteney and his friends, the bill was diſarmed of it's 
oppreſſive clauſes; and it paſſed into a law. 


The 
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A. d. Tbe two houſes had almoſt diſpatched the buſineſs of 
Apr. i. the ſefion, when the king informed 'them, chat the 
_ queen of Hungary had demanded of him, for he pur- 
poſes of defence, the troops which he was bound by | 
weaty to furniſh ; that he had therefore made a requi- 
gtion for the march of the Daniſh and Heſſian ſubſi- 
diiaxies to her aſſiſtance; and that, as ulterior meaſures 
might he neceſſary at the preſent criſis, a further {apply 

- Wopld be expedient. Each houſe anſwered this com- 
munication by a compliant addreſs ; and, on a motion 

from Walpole, the commons granted 300,000 pounds 

for the ſexy ice of the Auſtrian princeſs. Including this 
grant, the ſupplies of the year exceeded five millions: 


5 Apr. 25. When the king cloſed the ſeſſion, he panegyriſed:the 


loyal zeal and the patriatic exertions of this parliament; 
and promiſed, in compliance with the ſeptenniat act. 

to give-oxders for new elections; on which. occafian, 
be had no doubt gf favorable returns, e 


denge in (þe affeftion of his art. br 35. 
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CHAP vn. 


4. ak 57 e is male pon cee 


French interpoſe for the protection of the' Spaniard. 


Ius king agrees to a neutrality for His eleflorate.—/Pal- 


Lon Carteret and his friends aſſume the direftion of 


&ffairs.— The king and his ſon are reconciled, — The ew: 


mmiſters _—_ the old Wwe N alpole eſcapes profecu- 


tion. 4 f 


Tur principal occurrences of the Spaniſh war now 
claim our attention. The armament which had failed 
from England, under fir Chaloner Ogle and lord Cath- 
cart, had arrived at Dominica near the cloſe of the 
year: The general, having contracted a dyſentery in 
his voyage, died ſoon after the arrival of the fleet off 


pole loſes his influence in parliament ;—and quits the helm. 


A. D. 
1741. 


that iſland; and his fate was ſincerely regretted by | 
thoſe-who augured ſucceſs to the enterpriſe from his 
courage, ability, and judgment. Sir Chaloner, in his 


paſſage to Jamaica, deſcrying four large veſſels, order- 
ed an immediate chaſe. Lord Aubrey Beaucletc ap- 


proached the ſuppoſed enemies in the evening; and, not 


meeting with a proper return to his inquiries, he fired 
two guns at one of the ſhips, which inſtantly compli- 
| mented him with a broadſide. He returned the ſaluta- 
tion with ſpirit ; and an engagement commenced, which 


PLE EEE 


: continued for l hours, and was conducted by three * 


were 


* f 5 o 
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A. D. were French, lord Aubrey apologiſed for this real or pre- 


1741. 


tended miſtake ; and the French commodore behaved 


_ with equal politeneſs. It was, however, concluded by 


the Engliſh, that the French would ſoon become open 


foes. The court of Verſailles, indeed, had ſignified 


an intention of protecting the Spaniſh colonies againſt 
all attacks; and it was not to be ſuppoſed that ſuch 
interference would be tamely endured. 

The Britiſh fleet, when Ogle had joined Van, 


_ conſiſted of twenty-nine thips of the line, well n 


Mar. 9. 


with the requiſites of war; and the whole armament, 


including tranſports, amounted to 124 ſail. When 


ſome time had been loſt in watching the motions of the 
French ſquadron near Hiſpaniola, which at length re- 
turned to Europe, Vernon ſailed to the ſouthward. | 

Expecting an attack of Carthagena, the Spaniards 
had improved the fortifications, and augmented the gar- 
riſon, of that opulent town. Captain Knowles hay- 
ing reconnoitred the place, the admiral direQted Ogle 
to cannonade the forts and batteries on the peninſula of 
Tierra Bomba, that a deſcent might be facilitated. The 
firſt attack was made by three of the largeſt ſhips of 
the fleet, whoſe fire ſoon compelled the enemy to aban- 
don two forts ſituated near the mouth of the harbour, 
of which a party of grenadiers took poſſeſſion. Seve- 
ral regiments now landed on the peninſula ; and a camp 
was formed under the direction of brigadier Wentworth, 
who had ſucceeded lord Cathcart as the chief com- 
mander of the army employed in this expedition. 

As the general complained of the effects of two bat- 


teries, which played upon him from the oppoſite fide. 


of the entrance into the harbour, Vernon ordered cap- 
tain Boſcawen to ſilence them; and that gallant officer, | 


0 with a detachment of ſeamen and ſoldiers, per- 
formed 


8 E. OR GY BT: it a 


8 this ſervice. Preparations were now made for A. D. 
an attack of the caſtle of Boca-chica ; but the troops, 1246 
as well as their commander, manifeſted a want of ſkill 

in their operations. The defenders of that fortreſs 
maintained a briſk and inceflant fire, which was aided. 

by furious diſcharges from their ſhips of war; and the 
batteries which had been filenced were repaired, and 
again pointed at the Engliſh camp, till another Ae 

was made, which ended in their demolition. g 

In the attack of Boca-chica, ſome of the ſhips effi- - 
caciouſly affiſted ; but the captain of one of them (lord 
Aubrey Beauclerc) loſt his life, amidſt his zealous and- 
intrepid exertions. A breach being made in the caſtle; Mar, 24, 
the invaders marched to the aſſault, The Spaniards, 
unwilling to meet this ſhock, haſtily retired; and the 
reduction of Boca-chica was followed by the acqui- 
ſition of another fortreſs. 

Alarmed at the ſucceſs of theſe attacks, the enemy 
began to ſink or burn the veſſels which defended the 
harbour, that they might not be added to the Britiſh 
fleet. Though the ſunken ſhips, and. other obſtacles, 
retarded the approach of Vernon, he found means to 
enter thg port. As he advanced, he filenced various __ 
batteries, and ſeiſed a caſtle which might have impeded 
his operations. 

The grand difficulty which now remained was the 
reduCtion of the town, If the two commanders had 
acted with the requiſite unanimity, and, with a true 
zeal for the honor and the ſervice of their country, the 
expedition, though undertaken at an improper ſeaſon 
of the year, might have been ſucceſsful. But Vernon 
was imperious and intractable; and, as he did not con- 
ceal his contempt of Wentworth, the general was in- 


flamed with animoſity and reſentment. Each blamed 
* ; the 


„ 


* 


N 
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A: P. che Scl fr warnte and delay; a cenſure which both 

1748. | 
merited. 

Apr. 9. The town being commanded by the fort of San La- 
zar6; Wentworth reſolved to aſſault that poſt. About 
1200 men, under the conduct of btigadier Guiſe, 
marched up the hill on which the fort ſtood, and ſuſ- 
tatned a dreadful fire with remarkable patience; unable, 
for wart of proper appurutur, to ſcale tlie walls or aritioy 
the foe. About 65 men were killed or wounded in 
this ill:conduCted attempt. This misfortune was em- 

bittere by the loſs" of a very conſiderahle number of 
perſons from tlie tavages of ſickneſs. Vernon' aftet- 

Words ſent à Spaniſſr veſſel which he had captufed, to 
batter the walls of the town ; and ſome bomb ketches, 
at tlie ſame time, ethitted'a multitude of ſhells; But, 

tie water being ſhallow; the ſhip could not effectually 
approach the town; though a greater deptli might have 
been foundꝭ in other parts, at a very ſmall diſtance from 
the walls. The bomburdment did Tome miſchief to tlie 
town; but it did not intimidate the inhabitants into 
the thoughts of a ſurrender *. 

| It was at length [oi ned in a'councit of wat, that 

| apr. che enterprĩiſe ſhould be abandoned as impraCticable. 

y The two commänders agreed | in this point; and their 

officers were equally deſirous of departure. Having 

demoliſhed the fortificatibhs of which they had 2 250 
pbffeffion; they returned to Jamaica. 

When intelligence of the capture of Rüsche; | 
afd of the" entranck of the fleet intö the harböur of 
Catthagehia, hall reached Europe, the cburts of Ma- 

_ did and Verſailles were greatly alatmed ; and appre⸗ 
degflons were efitertained of the ruin of the colonial 
. power” of Spain. © But Tibfequent accounts 'TEinoved 


1. Public Diſpatches and private Letters, 
5 theſe 
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theſe fears; and the two courts exulted i in the failure A. D. 


of the ſchemes of our cabinet. 


The ill ſucceſs of an expedition, of which the high · | 


eſt hopes had been formed by the Britiſh nation, occa- 
ſioned much dejection and complaint; and the fame of 


Vernon rapidly declined. The damage, however, 


174 


which the Spaniards ſuſtained, was not inconſiderable. ; 


They were conſtrained to burn or ſink five ſhips of the 
line, fix galleons, and ſome ſmaller veſſels : the ſhip of 


their commodore being taken, was left in an uſeleſs ſtate. 


by the captors : five fortreſſes, and ſeveral batteries, 


were demoliſhed, and the ery nn unfit for 


* 


ſervice. 
Another expedition was undertaken by Vernon and 
Wentworth ; but they were not very eager to ren- 


der it fortunate. They failed to the iſland of Cuba, 


andentered a ſpacious harbour, where they remained 
inactive above four months, loſing a mokitude of 
their men by indiſpoſition. 

In Europe, the Spaniards ſuffered leſs i airy than in 
America. Sir John Norris ſailed to their coaſts; and 
ſome 'of his ſhips retook, near Vigo, ſeveral Britiſh 
prizes: but he made no attempt upon any of the ports 
of the foe: Haddock, with another fleet, was inaCt- 
ive in the Mediterranean. A ſmall part of his ſqua- 
dron, however, had an engagement with three French 
men of war; and, in the winter, he approached a 
Spaniſh fleet with views of conflict; but, on the inter- 
poſition of a French ſquadron, which had been ordered 
to co-operate with that of Spain in an expedition to 
Italy, he thought proper to retire from a ſuperior force. 

In the mean time, the king's Auſtrian ally was de- 
prived of Sileſia by the Pruſſian arms; and the Bavarian 
| gleQtor; being joined 175 a French army, and alſo 
Vor „ VIII. = $61 c #5 ain 
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N 82 abel by a Saxon hoſt, made, Watt maſter of Une 
* . Auſtria and the Bohemian realm. The young queen, 


thus diſtreſſed, retired into Hungary, where ſhe ex- 
exted, herſelf in the enliſtment of troops, and employed, 
in the purpoſes of defence, the money which ſhe had 
received. from Great-Britain. To deter the king from 


| giving powerful aid to this princeſs, the French court 
ſent an army to the confines! of Hanover; and this. ſtop 


was ſo efficacious as to induce George to promiſe his 
vote for the elevation of the elector of Bavaria to the 
imperial; dignity, on condition of the: forbearance of 


dhe confederates with regard to his German territories. 
But he did not thus ſuſpend his operations in favor of 


Maria Thereſa, before he had in vain exhorted heft to 
make ſuch compliances as would gratify the king of 


Pruſſin, and detach him from the powerfulleague * . 


The conduct of the: Britiſh: miniſten, in time of 
de, had long rendered him unpopular; and his ma- 


nagement of the war did not, tend to the retrieval of his 
character. It was loudly, aſfirmed, that he ſquandered 
che public treaſure in the equipment of uſeleſs fleets and 
armies, and that he ſuffered an enemy, whom an able 
director of the war might have quickly reduced co a ſtato 


of humiliation, to triumph in a ſeries of captures , and 
defy, the once formidahle power of Great-Britain. 


This increaſe fof clamor had animated the hopes, and 
given vigor to the exertions, of his principal adverſa- 


ries; and, from the appearance of the new elections, 


they flattered themſelves with the: proſpect of effecting 


the ſubverſion of his power. The ſanction which: the 


2. 12 Storia dell' Anno 174t, lib. i 11. | 
3. The very extenſive: commerce carried on by the-Britiſh' nation, 


- hgd given the Spaniards an; opportunity of taking a greater anmber of 


veſſels than they loſt ; but the. ſhips of; which: they. were deprived, 
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heir apparent continued to give to the views of this AD. | A 
patty, proved highly uſeful ; and, by his aid, the con- h 4 
teſt was decided againſt the veteran premier. 8 i 

After another viſit to Hanover, his majeſty returned 
to England i in the autumn. When the new parliament 
met, the cominons re-choſe Onſlow for their ſpeaker, 5" 
with an unanimity which reflected honor on that ſenator. RT: | 
The royal harangue called the attention of the two, Dec, 4, 
houſes not only to the war with Spain, but to the dan- 
gers impending over thoſe powers which were not in- 
clined to join in the league againſt the houſe of Au- | 
ſtria; and mentioned the expediency of being fully pre- 3 
pared to withſtand any hoſtile attempts which might be = 
made at this alarming criſis. The complimentary ad- 2d 
dreſs was debated in each houſe : but the courtiers pre- 1 
vailed in both. A motion was made by lord Noel 
Somerſet, chat a clauſe ſhould be inſerted in the addreſs 
of the commons, deſiring the king not to engage this 
nation in a war for the defence of his electoral terri- 
tories. Shippen earneſtly ſupported this propoſition; 
but it was rejected by the influence of the miniſter, 
though' he gave way to the omiſſion of a clauſe which 
tended to approve the conduct of the war. 

The defite of inquiring into miniſterial miſmanage- 
ment prompted Pulteney to move, that a day ſhould be 4A 
fixed for conſidering of the ſtate of the nation. In tlie Be 
interval, the contending parties had ſeveral opportuni- | 
ties of trying their ſtrength. The conteſted election for 
Boſſiney produced a diviſion, in which the court ob- 
tained a majority of only ſix votes. In two ſubſequent 
diviſions, which related to the election for Welt- 
minſter, tile houſe decided againſt the court; and it 
was ordtrel; that the High-balliff, who had acted ille- 
gally on thit occaſion; and three other magiltrates, who 
had ſent for a body of ſoldiers to attend the poll, ſhould 
Cc2 be 
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i * Ke 4». be reprimanded at the bar on thejr knees. The miniſtry, 
5 + alſo failed i in the recommendation of a chairman of the 
committee of privileges and elections; an office which 
was conferred on Dr. Lee, a confidential friend of che 

prince of Wales. RP | 
Alarmed at this ill ſucceſs, Walpole had 3 to 
intrigue and negotiation. He endeavoured to divide and 
weaken the party which oppoſed him; and particular- 
; "ly labored to detach the heir apparent from the ſupport, 
of that confederacy. He procured the communication, 
A. D. ofa meſſage from the king to the prince, promiſing an 
. addition of 50,000 pounds per annum to his allowance, 
aan ample contribution towards the diſcharge of his 
| debts, and various favors to his friends. F rederic 
replied, that, though he was eager for a reconciliation 
with his father, he could not think of , appearing; at 
: court during the adminiſtration of ſir Robert Walpole, 
whom he conſidered as a bar between his majeſty and 
the people, and as the chief author of the grievances 
which the nation felt at home, and of the n 

vhich it ſ uſtained abroad. 

* deciſion of another monte election againſt 
the ler, completed his deſpair of retaining his 
eb 2, Power; and he was fo confounded at the prevalence of 
his adverſaries, that he reſolved never more to fit among 
| the commons. The next day, the king ordered the 
two houſes to adjourn for fifteen days; a receſs which 
gave Walpole an opportunity of adjuſting his a 
"ations, not for power, but for ſecurity. 
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Type king promiſed to uſe his intereſt in behalf of one 

. whom he regarded as a faithful ſervant; and he de- 
puted the duke of Newcaſtle and the lord- chancellor to 

nueat with Pulteney and lord Carteret for the impunity 
of lic Robert. At the firſt meeting, it was declared by 
ot J EA Pulteney, 
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Pulteney, that he never woall comply with ſuch a de- A. D. 9 
mand. At the ſecond conference, the duke intimated, er en 
tat his ſovereign was willing to intruſt Pulteney with 
the guidance of the helm, without a proviſo againſt the 
proſecution of Walpole; but that his forbearance of all 
attempts to promote or inflame ſuch a meaſure, would 
be gratefully acknowledged by his majeſty. On this head, 
an anſwer deciſively favorable was not given; and, to 
the king's defire of avoiding the inconvenience of many 
official changes in the midſt of a ſeſſion, it was ſaid in 
reply, that conſiderable alterations of men and mea- 
ſures were requiſite, but that a total change would not 
be urged. Some diſpute enſued with regard to the 
changes ; but Pulteney prevailed over the objections of 
the two courtiers, who, in the king 8 . err 
in his ſuggeſtions +. © - of 
Theſe meetings arouſed the jealouſy of the aa „ 
Cheſterfield, and other opponents of the court, who 
ſuſpected that the two leaders of their party were enter- 
ing into an excluſive negotiation. They communi- 
cated their ſuſpicions to the prince of Wales, who de- 
fired Pulteney to agree to a conference with them on 
the ſubject. They ſignified their opinion, that an en- 
tire change ought to be effected in the adminiſtration, 
and that ſatisfaction ſhould, as far as might be practi- 
cable, be given to che whole phalanx: but he alleged, 
chat it would be adviſeable to defer the change which 
they deſired, and that the alterations which he had ſti- 
pulated would form a ſufficient ſecurity for the com- 
plete eſtabliſhment of their power. At a public meeting, 
the diſcuſſion was renewet ; but it did not terminatewith _ 
- unanimity. Pulteney earneſtly recommended an union of 


+ Biſhop Newton's Account of his own * with Anecdotes of his 
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ſentiment; intimating, that nothing but diſſenſion 
could prevent the accompliſhment of the wiſhes of the 
paſty - but he could not allay the riſing jealoufies. 
Walpole took adyantage of theſe. diviſions ; and ad- 


viſed the king to appoint the ear] of Wilmington firſt 


lord of the treaſury, rather than give fhat poſt to lord 


. Carteret, whom Pulteney had named for it. His in- 


fluence was alſo exerted againſt other perſons nomi- 
nated by that gentleman ; and the promiſes/of the court 
were not ſtrictly obſeryed. 4 

The reſult of the negotiation was, that ag of the 
chief antagoniſts of fir Robert were admitted to a ſhare 
of the government, in concert with a part of the former 
cabinet. By thus diſuniting the hoſtile leaders, and allur- 
ing them into an aſſociation with ſome of his collegues, 
Walpole expoſed to the world the ambitious and inter- 
eſted views of the former, and rendered his own re- 
treat ſecure. He now received a patent by which I. 
was advanced to the peerage, under the title of earl of 
Orford ; and this honor was followed by a reſignation 


of his offices, Pulteney, to remove the ſuſpicion 
of ſelf-intereſt, refuſed to accept any office, and con- 
tented himſelf with a reſtoration to the dignity of a 
privy. counſellor, and with the title of earl of Bath; 


expecting to be. fayored with the principal ſhare of the 


king's confidence, without exerciſing the oſtenſible 
functions of a miniſter. Lord Carteret was appointed 
ſecretary of ſtate, in the room of lord Harrington (now 
created an earl), who became preſident of the council, 
on the removal of the earl of Wilmington to the trea- 


fury. Sandys was gratified with a ſeat at this board, 


and with. the poſt of chancellor of the exchequer. The 
duke-of Newcaſtle continuing in his employment, the 


. office of third ſecretary was revived for the benefit of 


the 


GEORGE uU. | 
the marquis of Tweedale. The duke te wi! A. N 
reſtored to the direction of the ordnance, and to be 
command of a regiment ; and the earl of Winchelſen | 
was placed at the head of the board of admiralty 5. ; 
A reconciliation now took place between the king 
and the heir of his crown. The prince, with = nu- 
merous train of nobility and gentry, paid a viſit to his 
ſovereign, who treated him with friendly politeneſs, Feb. 1. 
and ordered his guard to re- attend him. This accom» 
modation was productive of general j Joy ; but the pub- 
lic ſatistaction was not permanent. 
The miniſter who was now contuniielen do retire from 
his high ſtation, was endowed with ſtrong natural ta- 
lents; and proved himſelf a dexterous conductor of 
parliamentary buſineſs. If he was not a polite orator, 
he was an able ſpeaker, ready at reply, and fkilful in 
the management of a debate. He underſtood the details 
of finance; and was acquainted with the affairs of 
commerce, which did not Janguiſh during his ſway. 
+ His adminiſtration, however, was not altogether for- 
tunate to his country. He eſtabliſhed the unconſtitu- 
tional practice of maintaining, in time of peace, a 
conſiderable ſtanding army: he promoted, though he 
did not approve, that ſyſtem of continental connexion, 
5. The other members of this board were lord Archibald Hamilton, 
lord Baltimore, Dr. Lee, Cavendiſh, Trevor, and Cockburn. The 
new commiſſioners of the treaſury, beſides the earl of Wilmington and 
Sandys, were, fir John Ruſhont, Compton, and Gibbon. It was 
with great difficulty (as biſhop Newton informs us) that Pulteney ob- 
tained poſts for the lords Gower and Bathurſt; but he reſolved not to 


accept a peerage before he had ſucceeded in his recommendation of 


thoſe noblemen to the royal favor. At length, however, lord Hervey 
was obliged to ſurrender the privy ſeal to the former; and the duke 


of Bolton relinquiſhed, in favor of the latter, the poſt of captain of the 
band of penſioners, 6 
Cc4 and 
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p. and that wultiplicity of ſubſidiary engagements, by 


'which- the burthens of the people were wantonly in- 
creaſed: he extended, by bribery and intrigue, the i in- 


fluence of the crown; and he contributed to the degra- 
dation of the great national council, by rendering it, 


as far as his efforts could prevail, a mere court of aids, 
an engine of financial rapine, and an inſtrument of le- 


giſlative oppreſſion; thus aiming at the ſubverſion of 


the ſpirit of the conſtitution, while, for the purpoſe of 
deluſion, the forms were ſuffered to remain. The 
imitation of his example, by his official ſucceſſors, 
cannot juſtify proceedings ſo reprehenſible b. 

- The, new members of the cabinet ſoon manifeſted 
their want of honor, of integrity, and of public ſpirit. 


They forgot the avowed objects of their parliamentary 


exertions ; and were ready to promote thoſe meaſures 


which they had ſo long and ſo pertinaciouſly oppoſed. 


They therefore merited all the reproaches which the 
popular diſappointment threw ofit againſt them. The 
duke of Argyle, finding that they were not diſpoſed to 


adhere to their former profeſſions, did not long give his 


ſanction to their apoſtaſy ; but religned his employ- 
ments in diſguſt, 


The only ſupply voted by fs commons before the 


| coalition, reſpected the naval ſervice; for which, 


40,000 men were again allowed. After the formation 
of the new arrangements, the houſe voted above 47,000 
men forthe land- forces and marines ; and alſo permitted 


ſeven regiments to be transferred from the Iriſh eſtabliſn- 


ment. The laſt Propoſition was condemned by many 


* 6, He ſurvived his Ernition from the helm above three years ; and, 
during a part of that time, he received an annuity of 4000 peunds 
from his indulgent ſovereign, as the liberality and convivial gaiety of 


| is diſpoſition had obſtructed * accumulation of wealth. 
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of the members; but it was ſanctioned by two diviſions, A. D. 
in which the court had a majority of 91 and 111. The 1742. 


ſubſidiary troops were continued; and, for the various 


demands of the government, above $5,720,000 pounds 


were voted. Of this ſum, one moiety of a million 


was granted for the benefit of the queen of Hungary. 


| Theſe ſupplies were anſwered . by the land-tax and 
other impoſts, by a loan from the bank, and by the 


aſſignment of a million out of the linking fund ; a de- 


falcation which the new miniſters had e re- 


probated. 


Before the retreat of Walpole, Sandys had revived 
his bill againſt place-men ; and, after his entrance into 
office, he affected to be fill friendly to the meaſure : 
but, when the bill had been ſent to the peers, it was 

rejected. To gratify the people, however, Pulteney 
(not yet a peer) brought in a bill for the excluſion of 
the poſſeſſors of certain offices from the lower houſe ; 
and it was 'adopted by the legiſlature. A bill for 
regulating elections, being introduced by the ſame 
member, paſſed the commons by a majority of only one 
vote; but it was not approved by the lords. The re- 
newed bill againſt penſioners being ſent to the upper 
houſe, lord Carteret did not ſcruple to aſſiſt in the defeat 
of it, though he had ſo ſtrenuouſly encouraged it on 
former occaſions. In conſequence of ſtrong com- 
plaints, ably ſupported by Glover, of the neglect of 
the admiralty with regard to cruiſers and conyoys, a 
bill was prepared for the removal of that grievance ; 
but, though the commons readily agreed to it, it was 
not honored with the aſſent of the peers. Another un- 
fortunate bill related to the examination of the public 
accounts. A motion was made for the repeal of the 
ſtatute which ordained ſeptennial parliaments : but the 
| mean 
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mean apoſtates, Palieney and Sandys, e 
paſition; and it was exploded by a ſmall majority. 
Some of the adyerſaries of the late miniſter refolred | 


to promote an inquiry into his adminiſtration ; and it 


was moved by lord Limerick, that a committee ſhould 
de appointed to examine tlie conduct of affairs, both 
Adu someſtic and foreign, during the laſt twenty years. | 

This motion was enforced by the animated oratory 


8 pervaded the government of the ſtate; whether 


of Pit, Wh urged the propriety of inquiring 
whether the moſt ſcandalous miſconduct had not 


the intereſt of the nation had not been facrificed, 
and it's honor betrayed; and whether the public 


treafure had not been applied to the moſt unjuſtifiable 
purpoſes. Lyttelton, fir John, Hynde Cotton, and 


others, ſpoke on the fame fade ; but the motion was 
overthrown by a difference of two votes. It was after- 
waxds propoſed, that the ſcrutiny ſhould be confined to 


; the lait ten years; and Pulteney and Sandys, expect- 


ing that it might be cluded in the ſequel, gave a faint 
fupport to this propoſal, which, by a plurality of ſeven, 
the houſe adopted. A ſecret committee being nomi- 
nated, Paxton, ſolicitor to the treaſury, and other iu- 
dividuals, were examined: but the inveſtigation was 
obſtructed by the behaviour of that officer, who peremp- 


- torily refuſed to givo the deſired information, alleging, 


that his anſwers to the interrogatories put to him might 
tend to criminate himſelf. To remove this impediment, 


a bill was brought forward for the indemnification of 


thoſe who, when examined, ſhould make diſcoveries 
concerning the diſpoſal of public money or offices, or 
other points which affected the late premier. After 
ſome oppoſition, it was ſanctioned by the commons; 


bout, in the other houſe, it was leſs ſucceſsful, being 
condemned as unneceſſary and inexpedient by ſeveral 


ſpeakers, 
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ſpeakers, of whom lord Carteret was one. A ſpirited A. D. 
proteſt was regiſtered by the duke of Argyle, the earl "WM 
of Cheſterfield, and thirty other peers, complaining of 
the rejection of a bill founded on reaſon and juſtice, 
warranted by precedents, and authoriſed by neceſfity; 

a rejection which, they ſaid, might create great diſ- 
content, as the people, groaning under heavy bur- 

| thens, trembling under the terrors of multiplied penal 

laws, deploring the diſregard which had been ſhown to 

their intereſts, apprehending great danger to the conſti- 
tution, and lamenting the ſubverſion of the balance of | F 
foreign power, loudly called for a ſtrict inquiſition, 4 
- demanded juſtice, and hoped for redreſs. The conduct "4 
of the majority of the peers gave ſuch offence to a part 

of the commons, that lord Strange urged the houſe to 
cenſure the refuſal of agreeing to the indemnity, as an 
obſtruction to juſtice, which might prove fatal to the . 
liberties of the nation. Sandys reprobated this ſuggeſ- 
tion as precipitate and dangerous ; and he was juſtly 
laſhed for his intereſted change of ſentiment. © By his 
efforts, and thoſe of the old courtiers, the motion was 
baffled. e ee | | 
Though the failure of the bill of indemnification 
was a ſevere check to the advocates for an inquiry, the | 
committee proceeded with the inveſtigation; and various 1 
inſtances of corruption, and pecuniary miſapplication, 3 
were diſeovered. The proſecution of the reſearch was 
ſuſpended by the prorogation of the parliament, July . 
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The war with IA Ane Strong oppoſition is made 
n parliument to the employment of the Hanoverians.— 


wy The king defeats the French at Dertingen.— He concludes 
* a@rreaty of alliance with the conrt of Tarin.—Commo- 


dare Knowles makes ſome frumleſs attempts on the coaffs 
1 4 8 . i. 22 bs 
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A. D. 9 new a though they had ee a 
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| ſettlement which was at length abandoned. Deſpair- 


Spaniſh war by their inceſſant clamors, did not proſe- 


cute it with that ſpirit which might have been expected; 
and, though they had repeatedly exclaimed againſt a | 


continentał war, they now promoted that meaſure, m 


compliance with the wiſhes, of their ſovereign. Such 
are the inconſiſteucies of pretended patriots. 

The war with Spain, in this year, was not produc- 
tive either of glory or of rich ſpoils. The diminiſhed 


: number of the land-forces under Wentworth being par- 
tially recruited by freſh troops from Europe, before the 


change of the adminiſtration, he prepared for a new 
_ enterpriſe, in conjunction with Vernon. Theſe com- 
manders ſailed to Porto-Bello, with a view of an excur- 
ſion to Panama; but, as the rainy ſeaſon had com- 
menced, they ſoon returned to Jamaica, whence a 
party of ſoldiers were afterwards ſent to take poſſeſſion 
of the iſle of Ruatan, fituated in the bay of Honduras ; 


ing 


GO II. 


Vernon and Wentworth in the autumn. unde; 

The colony of Georgia being an odiect of appre- 
henſion to the Spaniards, they equipped a conſiderable 
armament; and the governor of Florida failed from 
St. Auguſtine to invade the infant ſettlement. But 
Oglethorpe made ſo good an uſe of the ſmall force 
which he had under his command, that he fruſtrated 
the views of the meas who retired ade the laſs of 
about 350 men. | 7 | 

Petty attempts were ade in the ſummer by 1055 
Britiſh veſſels on the coaſts of Spain. Some of the 
maritime towns of Catalonia were faintly liaraſſed by 
diſtant, bombardments ; and ſeveral ne were plun- 
dered and burned. 


A reinforcement had been * by the ** dining | 


| to the ſquadron commanded by Haddock, that he might 
maintain the honor of the Britiſh flag in the Mediter- 
ranean. That officer, alleging his ill ſtate of health, 
reſigned his poſt to rear-admiral Leſtock, who ſailed 
towards the ſouthern coaſt of France, to obſerve. the 
proceedings of the French and Spzniſh fleets at Toulon. 


A freſh ſquadron Was ſent out under the new adminiz! 
ſtration, and was committed to the direction of vice- 


admiral Matthews, who was alſo appointed plenipo- 
tentiary to the Italian ſtates, Having added his ſhips 
to thoſe of Leſtock, Matthews cruiſed with a large 
feet on che coaſts of France and Italy. One of his de- 
tachments purſued five Spaniſh galleys into the French 


port of St. Tropez, and deſtroyed them by the aid of a 


fre- ſhip. Another part of his fleet was detached to- 


1. It is ſappoſed, that, from the ſiege of Carthagena to the recall 
of theſe commanders, at leaſt 15,000 of their men periſhed, chiefly by 
Aſcaſe. 


wards 


7 


397 
ing of ſucceſs in Spaniſh America, the court recalled A. D. 
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Ap. wards Naples; with orders to inſiſt on the neutrality of 
' * the young king, whoſe troops had joined thofe of 
Spain for the purpoſe of attacking the Italian domi- 
nous of Maria Thereſa. Dreading a bombardment 
of his capital, don Carlos acquieſced in the unpleaſing 
demand, by recalling his troops, and engaging to with- 
hold all aſfiſtance from the Spaniards. The latter had 
found a new enemy in Charles, king of Sardinia, who 
was jealous of the aggrandiſement of the houſe of Bour- 
don. To this prince his Britannic majeſty, laviſh of the 
property of » mo nn to pay an e ſub· 

fidy *. 

Of the operations of the Spaniards in Katy; ſome 
mention will-be requiſite. The queen of Spuin; with a 
view of obtaining ſome territories for her ſon Philip, 
had'ſenta confiderable army from Barcelona, which, 

in conjunction with the Neapolitans, prepared to in- 
vade the Milaneſe. His | Sardinian majeſty,” having 
entered that duchy with a reſpectable force, was joined 
by an Auſtrian army. He then ſeiſed the duchy of Mo- 
dena, and took ſuch meaſures as precluded the enemy 
font an opportunity of executing the, ſcheme of inva - 
Font” The Britiſh fleet atfo, by obſtructing the con- 
yeyance of ſupplies to the Spaniards, contributed to 
check their views. To draw off the king tö his own 
country, the Spaniſh prince led an army towards 
Piedmont; but, being impeded in his progreſs, he 
directed his courſe to the duchy of Savoy, of Wich he 
eaſily gained poſſeſſion· On the return of Charles, the 
young invader was deprived of his new conqueſt, 
which, however, hie recovered before the end of the 


year-. 
. N 28 2. Amme of Eiitbpe: / ; 
® — 3. Hiſtoire de la Guerre de VAn 174r, chap, v. 
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The mediation of the Britith court had been exerciſed, A. = 
Vith a viewof accommodating all diſputes between as 8 
king of Pruſſia amd tlie queen of Hungary, Frederic, 
tiough he was highly offended at à ſcheme which was 
formed for che partition of his territories, and in which 
he ſuppoſed, with aut fufficient grounds; that the'eleQtor 
of Hanover was deeply: concerned, ſacrificed his reſent- 
ment to his prudence, and conſented to a peace, by 
which he obtained the ceſſion of the greater part of the | 
Silehan province. The carl of Hyndford, the Britiſh | 

miniſter at the Pruſhan court, was the chief negotiator _. | 
of this treaty, which he ſigned-at Breſlau in the name 
| 


= Sd 0 ſb 
A A #2 
p = 1 . 
. 
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of che young queen. The Saxon elector followed the 
example of pacification ; and obtained, as the price of 5 
Hkis future forbearance, ſome diſtricts in Bohemia. 
Early in the year, the Bavarian ally of France had - 5 
keen choſen emperor of Germany, by: the appellation 
of Charles VII.; but this inſtance: of good: fortune was 
not accompanied with correſpondent ſucceſs. The 
Auſtrians penetrated: into: the heart of his hereditary | 1 
dominions, and even diſpoſſeſſed him of Munich, his. © | 
metropolis. They met with greater difficulties in de- 
ptiving him of Bohemia; but, after a long ſiege and 
blockade of the capital, they reduced the French gar- 
riſon to extremity, thougli they did not prevent the. 
- mareſchal' de Belle- iile from making his eſcape out of 
the town with about 14,000 men, whom, by due vigi- 
lance; they might have made priſoners. ! During the 
Gepe, a gleam of ſucceſs ſnone on the emperor's arms: 
for he recovered Munich, and moſt of the towns of his 
electorate. 
The turmails of the empire made ſo ſtrong, an im- 
preſſion on the mind of the king of Great - Britain, that 
he reſolved to take vigorous meaſures in ſupport of the 
8 5 Auſtrian 
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*. D. Auſtrian princeſs; and bib? was entonraged by bb new 


ſecretary, lord Carteret, who acted as prime miniſter, 

to take an active part in the war with which the con- 
tinent was haraſſed. Thus ſtimulated by a courtly 

- miniſter, he ordered 16,000 of his military ſubjects to 
be tranſported to the Netherlands ; and, to theſe, an 
equal number of Hanoverians, and the Heſſian merce- 
naries, were added. He was. deſirous of bringing the 
ſtates-general into his ſcheme ; but they were not in- 
clined to accede to it; and they reſiſted all the perſua- 
ſions of the earl of Stair, and the ſubſequent exhorta- 
tions of lord Carteret, who, being ſent with full powers 
to treat with them, offered them the benefits of a new 
. treaty of commerce, and even propoſed to take a conſi- 
derable Dutch army into Britiſh pay. It was expected, 
that ſome attempt would be made before the winter by 
che Britiſh troops and their German aſſociates; but 

their enterpriſes were deferred till the following year. 

The legiſlativ e houſes of Great Britain, meeting in the 
autumn, were informed by the king of the preparations 


Nor. 36. which he had made for co - Operating with. the, Auſtrian 


troops in the Netherlands, and of a defenſive alliance 
which he had formed with the Pruſſian monarch, as 
well as with. the ampreſs of Ruſſia . The marquis of 
Tweedale having moved for an addreſs of thanks, an 
amendment was propoſed by the earl of Weſtmore- 
land, intimating a promiſe of making an eftectual in- 
- _ guiry, into the. grounds of public diſcontent ; but the 
_ peers. refuſed to adopt-it. - The commons alſo rejected, 
by a great majority, a propoſal for amending their ad- 

dress. 3 
irt d Elisabeth ths dsöghter of Petct the Great, whbſe in- 
e 7-4 nem pad me ſucceſſor of the em- 
l K uk T7 | 
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The ſupplies were granted with a liberal hand. In- 
cluding the ſums aſſigned for deficiencies, the grants 


exceeded 5, 912, 00 pounds. The land- forces and 


marines, excluſive of the troops lately ſent to Flanders, 
amounted to 35,000 men. The Danes, who had long 
been included in the eſtimates, had been withdrawn by 
their ſovereign from the pay of Britain ; but the Hano- 
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verian mercenaries, for whoſe ſupport the commons 


now un. ,. almoſt trebled the number of thoſe who 
tired. N 


The king's intention of de the war in the 


Netherlands, did not eſcape cenſure. It was con- 
demned as impolitic and dangerous, and as utterly in- 
conſiſtent with the intereſt of this realm. The expe- 


diency of taking an electoral army into Britiſh pay was 


alſo diſputed with warmth. It was affirmed, that this 
meaſufe was ſolely calculated for the benefit of Hano- 
ver, which, though deeply intereſted in the troubles of 
the continent, ventured to call upon this nation for the 
maintenance of troops, wholly unneceſſary for the 
fervice of the latter. The agreement itſelf was 'repre- 
ſented as pregnant with impoſition ; and the practice of 
rendering the treaſures of Britain ſubſervient to the ſe- 
curity or the aggrandiſement of a petty eleCtorate, met 
with ſtrong reprobation. This queſtion was produCt- 
ive of two diviſions in the lower houſe, in which the 
court had a majority of 67 and 53. In the houſe of 
- peers, it was moved by earl Stanhope, that an addreſs 
ſhould be voted, defiring the king, * in compaſſion to 
„his people, loaded already with ſuch numerous and 
„heavy taxes, fuck large and growing debts, and 
greater annual expences than this nation ever before 
© {uſtained,” to exonerate them from the maintenance of 


the Hanoverian mercenaries. Theeloquence of the earls 
Vor. VIII, D d of 
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A: Ds. of Cheſterfield and Sandwich enforced this point ; but 
. the earl of Bath, and other deſerters of the cauſe of 


their country, juſtified the royal conduct in this affair, 


and oppoſed a motion which, before the late change, 
they would have promoted with the utmoſt zeal. The 


rejection of this propoſal was ſucceeded by a reſolution, 


importing, that his majeſty had acted wiſely in ſending 

Britiſh troops into the Low-Countries,: and reinforcing 
them with Hanoverians and Heſſians; a meaſure which, 

| it was ſaid, had already produced very advantageous 
conſequences. 

The public not being ſatisfied with the late act againſt 
the holders of certain employments, Lyttelton moved 
for the introduction of a bill, correſponding with that 
which had ſo frequently failed. The motion was ſup- 
ported by Pitt, and oppoſed by Sandys, formerly che 
chief advocate of ſuch a bill; who alleged, that it 
would not ſucceed, before ſome royal prejudices ſhould 
be removed by the care of the new miniſters. The 
court not only prevailed in this particular, but alſo 
overthrew ſeveral motions for papers, and baffled an 
attempt for renewing the inquiry into the adminiſtra- 
tion of the late premier. 

As the impoſition of heavy duties on ſpirituous li- 
quors, by an act of che ninth year of this reign, had 
been ineffectual for the prevention of the evil which it 
was intended to remedy, it was propoſed that this 
ſtatute ſnould be repealed, and that low duties ſhould 
be ſubſtituted. The bill for this purpoſe met with 
feeble oppoſition in the houſe of commons; but it was 
attended with great-warmth of altercation in the other 
houſe. | 
Among the opponents of the bill of repeal were the 
earls of —— and Cheſterfield, the lords Talbot, 

Lonſdale, 


— 
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that it would promote intoxication and profligacy, tend 
to the deſtruction of the health of the people, and 
weaken the power and reſources of the nation. Lord 
Carteret vindicated the meaſure by obſerving, that, 
though multitudes had been fined and impriſoned for 


violations of the above-mentioned act, the magiſtrates | 


had at length been conſtrained to relax in their vigilance, 
and give way to the determined eagerneſs of the inferior 
people, who had denounced vengeance againſt all in- 
formers, and united in reſiſting the enforcement of ne 
law; that the preſent hill, by exacting only a ſmall 
duty, would not be ſo obnoxious to the public diſplea- 
ſure, as to be oppoſed in the execution of it; that it 
was therefore likely to prevent, in ſome degree, the 
immoderate conſumption of ſpirits, the uſe of which 
could not be totally ſuppreſſed ; that, as violent means 
had proved fruitleſs, gentle applications might have a 
good effect; and that the tax now impoſed might be 


gradually augmented, without alarming or exaſperating 
thoſe who were too much attached to ſuch liquors to be 


493. 
Lonſdale, and Hervey 5. Theſe ſpeakers maintained, A. D. 
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induced to renounce them, When the bill paſſed (by a 


majority of 27), a ſtrong proteſt was regiſtered, in 
which an extraordinary number of prelates joined. 

5. The laſt of theſe peers (who had been called by writ torhe upper 
Houſe before the death of his father the earl of Briſtol) moved, that 
ſome eminent phyſicians ſhould be examined at the bar with regatd to 


the pernicious effects of ſpirituous liquors ; but this motion, which, | 


though ſeriouſly intended, had a ludicrous air, was rejected on a divi- = 


ſion, | 
6. As it was ſuppoſed that the late miniſter had countenanced the 
inſtitution of ſuits at law, on various pretences, againſt ſuch corpo- 
rations as were not obſequious to his will, a bill was introduced in this 
ſeſſion for the reſtraint of ſuch practices; but, as it did uot pleaſe the 
vew miniſtry, it was unſuccelul. 


D d At 
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At the cloſe of the ſeſſion, the king intimated, that, 
at the deſire of the queen of Hungary, he had ordered 
his army to paſs the Rhine, in conjunction with her 
troops; and that he was, at the ſame time, attentive 
to the proſecution of the war againſt the Spaniards. He 
ſoon after embarked for the continent, with an intention 


of acting in the capacity of a general. He was accom- 
panied by his ſon William, duke of Cumberland, 


whom he withed to initiate in the practice of the mili- 
tary art. | 

When the French ds was appriſed of the varch of 
the Britiſh troops from the Netherlands, he directed the 
mareſchal de Noailles to lada n umerous army to the 
Rhine, for the annoyance of the invaders of the em- 
pire. That officer ſtationed himſelf near Franckfort, 
and took judicious meaſures for cutting off the ſupplies 
of the Britiſh, Hanoverian, and Auſtrian forces: 
George, on his arrival in the camp which the earl of 
Stair had formed near Aſchaffenburg, found the army 
in want of provitions. For the purpoſe of procuring a 
freſh ſupply, and of facilitating a junction with an 
approaching body of men, he retired towards Hanau. 
The French general immediately put his troops in 
motion ; and, having paſſed the Mayne, prepared to 
obſtruct the king's march. 

The ſituation of George was pregnant wich danger. 


On his left, he was annoyed by the batteries which the 
French had erected on the oppoſite banks of the 
Mayne: his right was bounded by woods and emi- 


nences: in his front appeared the hoſtile army, advan- 
tageouſſy poſted near the village of Dettingen; and, 


in his rear, the ſtation which he had quitted was occu- 
pied by a French detachment. The mareſchal now 


flatteredhimſelf with the hopes of conſtraining the com- 


bined 
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bined army either to attack him at a diſadyantage, or to A. D, 


ſurrender at diſcretion, from the want of ſubſiſtence, 
and the impracticability of a retreat. But the preci- 
pitancy of the duke de Grammont rendered the French 
che aggreſſors. While Noailles was at ſome diſtance, 
having repaſſed the Mayne for the purpoſe of obſerya- 
tion, the duke, with a large body, croſſed a rivulet 
which ſeparated the two armies, and made diſpoſitions 
for an immediate conflict. The mareſchal, quickly 
returning, apprehended that it might be dangerous to 
recall the duke and his followers ; and he therefore or- 
dered the reſt of the army to proceed ta an attack; la- 
-menting, with expreſſions of e A 
the ruin of his ſcheme. 
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The king made a ſkilful n of his "IE 3 June 16 


and, having calmly given inſtructiors to the general 
officers, and animated the men to vigorous exertions, he 
placed himſelf on the right wing, at the head of the Britiſn 
infantry. Though the French out · numbered their oppo- 


nents, the latter advanced to meet them with great 


alacrity; and a briſk fire commenced. The Gallic 
infantry did not act with ſuch ſpirit as was diſplayed by 
the cavalry. The houſehold troops fiercely attacked 
the centre of the united hoſt, and made ſome impreſſion : 
but they were at length diſordered and defeated. 
Though the French batteries ſeverely galled the left 
wing, this diviſion gained the advantage over the 
mareſchal's right; and, his left being alſo obliged to 
retreat, the victory devolved to the king, whoſe courage 
was diſtinguiſhed during the engagement. Noailles, 
having collected his retiring men, took. poſſeſſion of 
an Eminence, and appeared in order of -battle ; but, 
on the approach of the adverſe army, he abandoned 

that poſt, and fled to the banks of the Mayne. In the 
8 Dd 3 confuſion 
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venience of carrying off his wounded foldiers, induced 
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confuſion which attended the paſſage of the vanquiſhed 

over the river, many were drowned . 
The victors did not deny, that above 2350 7 their 
men had been killed, wounded, or loſt. The French 
ſuſtamed much greater injury; for above go indivi- 
duals in their army were deprived of life, wounded, or 
captured. The chief Britiſh officer ſacrificed on this 
oecaſion was lieutenant-general Clayton. The duke 


of Cumberland, ho gave proofs of hereditary valor, 


received a wound in one of his legs. The duke d A- 
remberg, the Auſtrian general, was alſo wounded. 

Inſtead of purſuing the enemy with vigor, the king, 
eager for the ſupply of his neceſſities, proſecuted that 
retreat which the French had interrupted. The incon- 


him to leave them to the care of the French, by 


whom they were treated with humane attention. The 
remainder of the campaign was not diſtinguiſſied by any 


exploits of importance. On tlie approach of the grand 
army of the Auſtrians to the Rhine, tht Ftench re- 


-paſſed that river; and, while they were quartered in 
Alſace, their ſovereign declared his intention of acting 
only on the defenſiye. The queen of Hungary, en- 
cotraged by their retreat, ordered her generals to invade 


that province, as well as other territories which had 


formerly belonged to the empire; but the vigilance of 
Noailles prevented the ſucceſs of ſuch attempts. Prince 


Charles of Lorrain, the chief commander employed by 


of the young queen (to whoſe huſband, the grand duke 


of Tuſcany, he was brother), viſited George at Hanau, 


1: 7. London Gazette, and other Publications of this period. '' /® 


8. M. de Voltaire affirms, that thi! loſs, on esch fide, Was nevrly 
.- equal z but, in this . i not en the moſt probable 
e 45 2 


or 3782; 
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and conferred with him on the future management of A. D. 
the war. That general, before the battle of Dettingen, VO; 


pad reduced the affairs of the emperor to a low ſtate ; 
and the humbled potentate at length agreed to a conyen= 
tion, by which he engaged to deſiſt from all hoſtilities 
n the queen and her confederates. 0, 

While his Britannic majeſty was at Hanau, pro- 
poſals were made to him, on the part of the ne chief 
of the empire, by prince William of Heſſe - Caſſel; and, 
in various conferences between the prince and lord Car- 
teret, who attended his ſovereign in this campaign, pre- 
liminary articles of peace were adjuſted; importing, 


that the French troops ſhould evacuate Germany; that 


the emperor ſhould form a league with the maritime 
powers; that a monthly ſubſidy ſhould be aſfigned to 
him, the deficiencies of which ſhould be made good by 
Great-Britain, till the ſtates of the empire thould pro- 
vide for his due ſupport ;' that he ſhould renounce all 
pretenſions to the Auſtrian inheritance ; and that he 
ſhould' be completely reſtored to the poſſeſſion of the 
Bavarian territories. A ſeparate article was added, by 
which George promiſed to procure other fayors for his 
imperial majeſty, and to advance 300,000 crowns far 
his uſe. When thefe' ſtipulations had been ſubmitted 
to the conſideration of the lords of the regency at Lon- 
don, they ſent an anſwer of difapprobation ; in conſe- 
quence of wen = eee were not 2 

At Wee! where the ug e inactive bor 


ſome weeks, a treaty was concluded, by him and His get. 4. 


Auſtrian ally, with the king of Sardinia. This prince, 
in return for an annual ſubſidy of -200,000 pounds, the 
__ceſſion of ſome diftrifts in Lombardy, and the ſurrem- 
der of the pretenſions adyanced by the queen of Hun- 


Nd4 * 
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— gary to the marquiſate of Final, bound himſelf tothe 


- vigorous ſupport of the cauſe of Maria, It muſt be ob- 
- ſerved; that the article which reſpected Final was an 


unreaſonable and diſhonorable ſtipulation. That terri- 
tory having been ceded by the late emperor, for a pe- 
cuniary conſideration, to the republic of -Genoa, the 
queen had no ſhadow of right toit; and George did/not 
act with ſtrict propriety in giving his ſanction to a 
clauſe which, beſides being in itſelf reprehenſible, was 

repugnant to one of the articles of the quadruple all 


ance, negotiated" by his royal predeceſſor. He gave, 


indeed, an implied promiſe of reimburſing the Geno- 


eſe; but it was not juſt or equitable, to compel them to 
diſpoſe of their law ful property. The ſubſidiary grant 


to his Sardinian majeſty was accompanied, on the part 
of the king of Great-Britain, with an obligation for 
the maintenance of a conſiderable. ſquadron in the Mo- 
diterranean, which ſhould: co-operate with the armios 
of the farmer prince and the queen of Hungary. 
be ſolicitatious of the Britiſh and Auſtrian courts 
having at length ſubdued the caution of the ſtates-gene- 
ral, they conſented to furniſh, 20,000. men for the ſuy- 
port of the common, cauſe. But theſe troops did not 
join the King till the ſummer had ind nor did their 
arrival encourage him to undertake any enterpriſe of 
moment before the e of * n for the 
Winter n 5 

The war with Spain was feebly — A ſmall 
1 under the conduct of Knowles, ſailed to ja 


5 Guyra, on the northern caaſt of South- America, and 
9988. This was not the « enly deep which was ſigned at Worms. A 


contract of a more pacific t nature was adjuſted In that city, for the 


marriage of Louiſa, the king's youngeh: 5 with the prince of 
rr ee V. 


commenced 
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commenced a cannonade upon the town but, ſome © 
of his ſhips being damaged in the attack, he retired. 
He afterwards ſteered for Porto- Cavallo; and a party 
of ſeamen and ſoldiers. made a deſcent near that town; 
but they were quickly diſcouraged, and returned on 
board in great confuſion. The ſhips having attacketl 
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the place in vain, the commodore thought proper to 


deſiſt “. In North-America, general Oglethorps, 

Heating that the Spaniards meditated a new invaſion of 

Georgia, appeared with a ſmall force before St. Augu- 
ſtine; but, not being prepared for a ſiege of that town, 

he returned to his province, content with havingalarm- 
ed the enemy, who forbore to execute their intention. 

A trifling attempt was made by two-Britiſh ſhips on 
the iſle of Gomera (one of the Canaries), the chief 
town of which received ſome damage. The town of 
Vineros, in the kingdom of Valencia, was attacked by 
other veſſels, and almoft ruined. At Ajazzo, in Cor- 


Gica, a Spaniſh ſhip of the line was burned by her on 


crew, being in imininent danger from the approach of 
ſeveral ſhips belonging to the ſquadron of vice - admiral 
Matthews. The Spaniſh cruiſers, however, continued 
to injure the Britiſh trade by frequent captures; but 


many valuable prizes were ſtill brought into our ports. 


The public expected, that Matthews, having a for- 


midable navy under his command, would have. mage 
ſome attempt on the coaſts of Spam; but he contented 


himſelf with cruiſes of obſervation. Being informed of 


the entrance of fifteen veſſels into the port of Genoa, 
laden with artillery and powder for the uſe of the Spa- 
niſh army in Italy, he haſtened thither, and compelled 
the ſenate to agree to a convention, intimating, that 


39, In the former of theſe enterpriſes, about 106 men were killed, 
'- - api 300 wounded; but u of Forto- Cavallo was leſs. 
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A. D. thoſe ſtores ſhould be immediately conveyed to Boni- 
n facio-in- Carſica, and there preſerved, by the particular 


cure of the republic, till the concluſion of a peace. 


Being informed that other ſhips, cantaining fimilar 
cargoes, had arrived at Civita- Vecchia, he ſent a de- 
tachmont to threaten the place with bombardment, 


unleſs the veſſels, with their lading, ſhould be deliver- 


ed up. The pope was ſeiſed with terror and involved 
in perplexity; and, while his anſwer was expected, the 


Bgpasiſh ſnips eſcaped. The port of bis holineſs would 


now have been attacked, had not the Auſtrian miniſter 
at Rome ſolicited end HI r 6b _ Wr 8 


mander. 5197 (6 PLAY 


The Spaniards, Ct ali not © ſacceſsfal i m 
— 2 In the battle of Campo Santo, they loſt a great 


a number afimen, and were conſtrainedd to retreat. They 


u. \cndeazoured to prevail on the king of Naples 
to veinforce their army; but he draaded an attack from 
[the Britifti fleet, and therefore declined. a violation of 
: his neutrality? tbhỹ, had improved the fortiſications of 
his maritime cn. In the duchy of Savoy, the Spa- 
[th troops remained inactive tall the cloſe of the ſum · 
mer. They then prepared, in conjunction with a 5 


SOuallic army, fran invaſion of che priucipality of 


Piedmont; but they made little progreſs in that enter- 


eme ſoon returned to their quamters 
1 | ren repo | 
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a The French king projects an 1 fon of Great-Britain i in le- 
half of the pretender bur his views are frustrated. — 
Admiral Matthews engages the French and & paniards 
1 near Dulen.— Commodore Anſon returns from a voyage 
round the world. Admiral Balchen i ts bt 7 7 a with 
his whole crew, g 
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TR king's AY: from the danger in Which he had 


involved himſelf at Dettingen, and the victory which 


he had obtained over thoſe who, by cautious meaſures, 
might have triumphed over him, gave great ſatisfac- 
tion to every loyal Briton. But it was, at the ſame 
time, lamented, that; influenced by Hanoverian preju- 
dices, he had em barked in a continental war, which 
bore a very diſtant relation to the intereſt of this realm. 

When he re- appeared before his parliament, he 
found the majority willing to promote his views ; but a 
| conſiderable party warmly oppoſed his politics. The 
earl of Cheſterfield was ſtill one of the leaders of this 
body in the ypper houſe; and, when a motion was 
made for the ufual addreſs of thanks for the king 8 
ſpeech, the earl threw out various reflexions on the 
proceedings of che court; condemning the general ſyſt. 
em, as well as the particular conduct of affairs. Lord 
Carteret replied to theſe remarks; and teſtified his aps, 
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2 — probation of the ſteps which had been lately taken, and 
which, he ſaid, had been attended with a ſucceſs an- 

' ſwerable to the prudence and ſpirit that framed and exe- 

cuted them. The vote of a compliant adire's was alſo 
debated in the pther houſe ; and, on this occaſion, the 
chief objectors to miniſterial meaſures were Pitt and fi, 

John Hynde Cotton. 

. The. continuance of the Hanoverians in i the pay of 
Britain, occaſioned, i in both houſes, a renewal of dif. 
pute. The earl of Sandwich moved, that theſe troops 

5 ſhould no longer be retained, as their continuance gave 
Jealouſy to the king) s faithful ſubjects at home, and to 

the Britiſh 'forces abroad: but the houſe exploded the 
motion. The ſame propoſal was recommended to the 
commons by Waller and Dodington; but it was not 

+. ;honored with adoption. The earl reyived the queſtion 
A. D. in another form, by recommendipg a reſolutiqn, decla- 
W  Tatory « of the inutility, inexpedicncy, and danger, of re- 
taining thoſe. ſubſidiary combatants, who, he ſaid, 
were ſo unwilling to harmoniſe with the troops of 
the nation which paid them, that they had frus 
ſtrated, by their tardy and. refractory behaviour, the 
hopes of a complete victory at Dettingen. Lord Car- 

. teret, from his perſonal obſervation, denied the truth of 

_ theſe aſſertions ; and the motion was Tendered abortive, 
When it was requeſted by the court, that 21, 3 50 

men ſhould be voted for the ſervice of the continent, 
Pitt eagerly reſiſted the propoſition, as involving an 
uſeleſs expence : but it was ſupported by the weight of 
Pelham, as well as by the ſpecious eloquence of th, 
_ Colicitor-general Murray, and was adopted by the bodle. 
The aggregate allowance of men for the army, at home 
and abroad, ſcarcely exceeded the number voted in the 
„ {eon, excluſive of ſubſidiaries. For the mainte · 
; nance 
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nance of theſe troops, and for the numerous de- A. D. 
mands of the crown, above 6,283,000 Nan were 
voted. | 

In the midſt of theſe diſputes, A meſſage was ſont to. Feb. 15. 
bath houſes, affirming, that the elder ſon of the pre- 
tender had arrived in France, and was preparing for an 
invaſion of Great-Britain. A joint addreſs was readily. 
voted, containing ſtrong aſſurances of ſupport ; and 
ſimilar declarations, from all parts of the kingdom, 
were laviſhed at the foot of the throne. | 

The French king, influenced by the cardinal de 
Tencin (who, on the death of Fleury, had obtained 
the chief ſway, and was leſs pacific than his predeceſſor, 
had reſolved to promote the eſtabliſhment of the pre- 
tender on the Britiſh throne. He was encouraged to 
this attempt by the exaggerated accounts which he had 
received of the diſcontent of the ſubjects of George: 
and he truſted to the appearance of a ſtrong party in 
favor of the catholic claimant of the crown, when an 
army ſhould be ready to countenance and protect thoſe 
who unwillingly ſubmitted to the preſent government. 
Troops were ordered to march towards the coaſt ; and 
veſſels were prepared for their embarkation at Dunkirk 
and other ports. The gallant and experienced count 
de Saxe was delegated to the command of this force; 
and M. de Roquefeuille was intruſted with the conduẽt 
of the ſquadron equipped for the expedition. Averſe to 
a perſonal concern in the enterpriſe, the chevalier de 
St. George ſent his ſon Charles into France, to join the 
army intended for his ſervice. As the Gallic court, 
though eager to haraſs the principal champion of the 
houſe of Auſtria, had not yet declared war againſt 
Great - Britain, a repreſentative of George ſtill reſided at 


Paris; ang neither the arrival of Charles, nor the pre- 
parations 


ar 
A.D. parations naval and ciilitary; could long be concealed 
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from the obſervation of this miniſter, who remonſtrat- 
ed againſt the admiſſion and encouragement of a ſtranger 
excluded by treaty from the French dominions. 2 
The vſual attention was paid by the Britiſh court to 
the defence of the realm. As the chief hope of baffling 
the invaſion reſted in naval operations, fir John Norris 


put to ſea with a ſtrong ſquadron. Roquefeuille pro- 


Feb. 23. 


ceeded up the channel from Breſt; and, having de- 
tached a part of his fleet to expedite the embarkation of 
the troops which he was to convoy, approached the 
coaſt of England. While he lay off Dunge-neſs, he 
was alarmed by the appearance of the Britiſh fleet ; 
and, being too weak to cope with it, he commenced a 
retreat, in which he was favored by a ſtrong wind, as 
well as by the inactivity of Norris. Many of the 
French regiments had already embarked ; but the retreat 


of the commodore, and the damage which the tranſ- 


ports received from the gale, occaſioned the abortion 


of the enterpriſe. 


This attempt was followed by mutual declarations of 
war between the kings of France and Great-Britain. 


The former accuſel his adverſary of having oppoſed all 


adjuſtment of the difputes of the empire, violated the 
agreement for the neutrality of Hanover, ſtimulated 
other powers to become enemies to France, moleſted 
the commerce, and inſulted the ports, of that realm. 

The latter affirmed, that, inſtead of encroaching on the | 
rights of any other power, he had only acted in defence 


of his allies, conſulted the intereſts of his kingdoms, and 


endeavoured to ſecure the liberties of Europe ; and. he 
complained of the encouragement and ſupport which 
the French had given to his Spaniſh enemies, in viola- 


tion of that neutrality which they profeſſed ; of the 


erection 
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erection of .new works at Dunkirk; and of the late A. D. 
ſcheme of invaſion... Both houſes no addreſſed him, "10S, 


and engaged to aſſiſt him with the utmoſt vigor in tha 


proſecution of this war. He ſoon after ſent a formal 
letter to the ſtates-general, thanking them for the ſuc- 
cours with which they had favored him amidſt the 
danger of a deſcent on his realm; deficing them to pro- 
ceed to an open rupture with France (in purſuance of 
the .treaty of the year 1678); and urging them, for 
the ſupport of the pragmatic ſanction, and of the balance 


of power, to join their whole force to that of Great- 


Britain. But they replied, that they could not prudeatly 
accede to theſe requeſts, before they ſhould have * | 


the effect of mediatory endeavours. 

The intended invaſion gave riſe to a bill for inflting 
the penalties of high treaſon on thoſe who ſhould. cor- 
reſpond with the ſons of the pretender. Having ob- 
tained the aſſent of the commons, it was reinforced by 
the peers with a clauſe for attainting thoſe obnoxious 
individuals, if they ſhould attempt to land in any part of 
the Britiſh dominions. Another clauſe, offered for ap- 
probation, extended the forfeitures incurred by traitors 
to their poſterity, till after the death of the pretender's 
ſons; in repugnance to a proviſion contained in a former 
act, which reſtricted the continuance of ſuch penal- 
ties to the deceaſe of the chevalier himſelf. This pro- 


poſition was not univerſally acceptable; and it was. 


therefore reſiſted by various ſpeakers. The duke of 
Bedford reprobated the injuſtice and cruelty of puniſh- 
ing the innocent offspring of a criminal. This prac- 


tice, he ſaid, was. at firſt introduced for the ſupport of - 


unconſtitutional power, and was incompatible with 
the true ſpirit of a legal and juſt government, which 


I. Of the ſeventh year of queen Anne. he” 4 
| \*  diſdained 
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>. D. diſdained t to rule by terror. Severity, he added, was 
not the moſt effectual method of preventing the attempts 
of ſedition ot treaſon.” The threats of rigor would in- 
Þ flame rather than deter bold - and enterpriſing mal-. 
contents; and, by giving an arbitrary aſpect to the 
views of the court, might ultimately promote the ſue- 
ceſs of the enemies of the preſent eſtabliſhment. Lord 
Hervey condemned the clauſe as arbitrary and oppreſſ- 
ive, inconſiſtent with the precepts of religion, and 
ö contrary to the dictates of juſtice; and he declared, that 
x government which really required, or eagerly purſued, 
ſuch a meaſure of ſecurity, would not merit the ſupport 
of any true Engliſhman. Lord Talbot repreſented an in- 
creaſe of ri rigor as an ill return for the general loyalty ma- 
nifeſted in the numerous addreſſes which had been lately 
preſented, and for the ready acquieſcence of the people, 
by the medium of their repreſentatives, in the multiplied 
pecuniary demands of the court. The earl of Cheſter- 
| Field contended, that the clauſe would nat operate as the 
leaſt check to the treafonable attempts of unprincipled 
men; but that it might ſo far affect the feelings of men of 
honor and conſcience, as to deter them from aiming at 
the reſcue of their oppreſſed country ; for ſuch attempts, 
though ſtrictly juſtifiable, would, if unſucceſsful, entail 
apon the authors the legal penalties of treaſon. It was 
therefore, he ſaid, uſeleſs and unneceſſary in the former 
point of view; and, in the latter, it would tend to the 
fubverſion of liberty, by encouraging a miniſter to go- 
vern by a packed, corrupt 9 and a ſtanding 
army of mercenaries. 
The clauſe was defended by the Jord-chancellor, lord 
Carteret, lord Ilcheſter, and other peers, as neceſſary 
for the ſecurity of the exiſting ſettlement, threatened as 
it was by the ambition of a reſtleſs. pretender, who 
5 — * 48 might 
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| might depend on being alliſted in his views by the a.” 
44» 


power of France, as well as by a numerous party in 
Great-Britain. The houſe reſolving to adopt it, a 
proteſt was ſigned againſt this deciſion. . 
When the bill was ſent back to the lower ke the 
ſame clauſe met with oppoſition. The lords Guernſey 
and Strange ſtrongly cenſured it ; maintaining, that it 


was a violation of the conſtitution, as well as of natural 


Juſtice, and was pregnant with miſchief not only tothe 
people, but alſo to the ſovereign. Fazakerly and others 
delivered ſimilar ſentiments ; but theſe ſpeakers were 
unable to influence the houſe to that rejection which 
they deſired. This and other bills received, on the laſt 


day of the ſeſſion, the aſſent of the king ; who then ob- Ir iy x2. 


ſerved, that the great preparations made by France, on 


the frontiers of the Auſtrian Netherlands, ©« muſt con- | 


« yince all Europe of the ambitious and 1 


« yiews of that crown, in beginning the preſent war;“ 
but that he and his allies would purſue the moſt proper ; 


meaſures for the fruſtration of the aims of the foe. 
Tatelligence arrived, during the ſeſſion, of an engage 
ment in the Mediterranean. Admiral Matthews, hay- 
ing perceived the departure of the fleets of France and 
Spain out of the road of Toulon, prepared to bring 
them to action. M. de Court, the French commander, 
endeavoured to avoid a conflict, as the Britiſh fleet ex- 


ceeded the hoſtile ſquadrons in ſtrength *. By affecting 


to be ready for fight, and then failing off, he perplexed 
Matthews; who did not cultivate that order in his diſpo- 
ſitions, or that accuracy of ſignal, which the ſtrict 


2. Matthews had 28 ſhips mounting from 60 to 90 guns, 6 of 50 | 


guns, and ſeveral frigates. The French had 16 large ſhips of war? 


and the Spaniards 12; but they had fewer guns by above goo than 


the Engliſh veſſels carried, and a ſmaller number of frigates. 
Vor. VIII. E e rules 
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A. D. rules of naval diſcipline required. Vice-admiral Leſ- 
14. tock, meanly giving way to the influence of private 


Feb. 11. 


animoſity, obſerved with pleaſure the irregular con- 


duct of Matthews, and kept his diviſion aloof, when 


he might have performed eſſential ſervice. Apprehen- 
ſive of the eſcape of the enemy, the admiral bore down 


on che Spaniſh fleet, which de Court had left a- ſtern. If 


he had been firmly ſupported by all the captains of his 
own diviſion, he would probably have taken or deſtroy- 


ed the greater part of the ſquadron which he engaged. 


The ſhip of the Spaniſh admiral being diſabled in the 
action, a combuſtible veſſel was ſent againſt her by 
Matthews; but ſhe eſcaped the deſtruction intended 
for her, the fire-ſhip blowing up prematurely. A 
Spaniſh ſhip of the line was captured by Hawke; but, 
being ina ſhattered ſtate, ſhe was abandoned on the ap- 
proach of the French ſquadron. The officer who moſt 
meritoriouſly ſeconded the exertions of Matthews, 
was captain Cornwall, who loſt his life on the occa- 
ſion 3. Rear-admiral Rowley, who conducted the 
van, made ſeveral efforts to engage de Court; and he 
at length brought four of the French ſhips to an indeci- 


ſive action. The French, in the centre and van, might 


have reduced the rear-admiral's diviſion to extremity, 


while Matthews was engaging the rear of the com- 
bined fleets; but they were ſo eager to reſcue the 


Spaniards from the danger of a total defeat, that they 


neglected the opportunity of overpowering the Britiſh 


van. The decline of day at length put an end to the 
engagement, which was ſo partial, that it was princi- 
pally maintained by fix of the Britiſh ſhips againſt four 


3. This officer commanded the Marlborough, which ſuſtained the 
fevereſt attacks of the enemy, The houſe of commons voted the 


- erection of a monument to his memory in the abbey of Weſtminſter. 
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French and five Spaniſh veſſels. The next mornin g· 7 D. 

Matthews purſued the enemy; and, on his approxi- 

mation, the French left the Spaniſh veſſel which they 

Had re-taken, and which the Britiſh admiral now order- 

ed to be burned. When an opportunity ſeemed after- 

wards to occur for an attack of the retiring foe, Mat- 

thews prohibited a continuance of the chaſe, that he 

might not (as the friends of the vice-admiral alleged) 

give Leſtock, who was approaching the fugitives, a 

chance of diſtinguiſhing himſelf. On his arrival at 

Port-Mahon, he ſuſpended the vice-admiral from his 

functions, and ſent him to England, under a charge of 

neglect of duty +. 
While the conduct of Matthews and Leſtock di- 

vided the nation into parties, the return of commodore 

Anſon, from a circum-navigation of the globe, attraCt- 1 175.5 

el general attention. As this officer had been ſent out | 

by the government for the annoyance of the Spaniards "0 

in the Pacific Ocean, a ſummary of his expedition will ; 

form a neceſſary part of our hiſtory, g 
The ſquadron which Anſon commanded, conſiſted of 

one ſhip of 60 guns, two of 5o, two frigates, and a 

floop; and he was accompanied by lieutenant-colonel ; 

Cracherode, with about 470 invalids and marines, 

Having reached the coaſt of Braſil without any remark- 

able occurrence, he proceeded to the ſouthward, and 

entered the ſtrait of le Maire, which he had no ſooner 

paſſed, than he was affailed with a dreadful frequency 

of ſuch ſtorms as the oldeſt mariners had never before =_ | 

experienced, His protracted departure from England * i 

was the occaſion of his doubling cape Horn at an im- | 


4 London Gazette. —Various Pamphlets About 400 of the 
Britiſh combatants, and about 600 of the Spaniards and F rench, chicky 
the former, were killed or wounded in the action. | 

| Zea” | proper 
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A. p. proper . : and hence aroſe the ſeparation and da- 
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mage of his ſhips, the loſs of the greater part of his 
men, and the ruin of his ſcheme for the ſeiſure of Val- 


divia and other towns of Chili, and of ſome important 


ſtations in Peru. From the extraordinary mortality 
produced by the ſcurvy, he found it extremely difficult 
to proſecute his navigation but he at length arrived at 
the iſle of Juan Fernandez, where his ſurviving men 


_ recovered their health. After a long continuance at 
this iſland, he met with a Spaniſh mercantile ſhip ; by 


the capture of which, he gained intelligence of the 


| force and the motions of a ſquadron which had been 
ſent out to baflle his attempts, but which ſuſtained ſuch 


a ſeries of misfortunes, as prevented the ſucceſs of that 
ſcheme of oppoſition. Taking other veſſels in his way, 
he proceeded along the coaſt to the ſmall town of Paita, 
in Peru. Lieutenant Brett, being detached with an 
armed party, obtained poſſeſſion of this place by a noc- 


| turnal ſurpriſe; ſeiſed a conſiderable treaſure ; and 


then burned the town, as the governor, who had with 


difficulty eſcaped, refuſed to ranſom it. Finding it 
impracticable to ſettle a correſpondence and co- opera- 


tion with vice- admiral Vernon acroſs the iſthmus of 
| Darien, as the attempt on Carthagena had failed, 


. * Anfon ſailed towards the coaſt of Mexico, in the hope 


of meeting with the galleons which annually paſs be- 


tween Acapulco and Manila. After a fruitleſs cruiſe, 
he croſſed the Pacific in his way to Aſia. In this paſ- 
ſage, he was reduced to the nc eſſity of abandoning one 
of his ſhips ; and, as two had long before put back, in 
conſequence of forcible ſeparation, beſides the wreck 
of one, and the neceſſiry demolition of another, he had 
only his largeſt veſſel (the Centurion) remaining, 
which was infirm and il-manned. The ſcurvy having 

. | renewed 
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preſerving a ſufficient number of men for the ordinary 
purpoſes of navigation; but he was relieved from his 


apprehenſions by his arrival at the ſalubrious ifle of 
Tinian. Having repaired his ſhip in the port of Macao, 


he ſteered towards the Philippine iſlands; and, when 
he had cruiſed for a month near the ſtrait of Manila, he 
diſcerned the approach of a galleon bound from Aca- 
pulco. He engaged her with ſpirjt, captured her, and 
found that her treaſure, and the articles of trafic which 
ſhe carried, exceeded the value of . 300,000 pounds. 
With this prize he returned to China; and, having diſ- 
poſed of the veſſel, brought back the Centurion to Eng- 
land, after an abſence of almoſt four years. Though 
the grand object of his expedition was not accom- 
pliſhed, the damage to which it ſubjected the enemy was 
eſtimated at a million ſterling, excluſive of the ruin 
of the ſquadron which had been equipped for the coun- 
ter · action of his hoſtilities 5. 

Sir John Balchen was leſs >rtunate than commodore 
Anſon. He was ſent out in the ſummer with a ſquadron 
of Britiſh and Dutch ſhips, for the relief of fir Charles 


Hardy, who was blocked up in the Tagus by a French 


cet. The latter retiring on his approach, he was join- 
ed by fir Charles, and ſought an opportunity of engag- 
ing the foe. His cruiſe being fruitleſs in that reſpect, 
' he ſailed back towards the Englith channel. A violent 
tempeſt aroſe in his courſe, diſperſing and injuring his 
ſhips; and the Victory, in which he ſailed, was ſepa- 


rated from the reſt, and loſt on the rocks near Alderney, oa. 5 


the admital and the whole crew periſhing, to the num- 
ber of above 900 perſons. The king teſtified his con- 


** Narrative of Anſon's Voyage, publiſhed under the name of 
Walter, bus written by Robins the mathewatician. 
e F cern 
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75 cern at the fate of a gallant officer, by granting a-pen- 


ſion for life to the admiral's widow. > | 

The Britiſh cruiſers and privateers, in the 380 of 
this year, captured a multitude of veſſels from the 
French; and ſome valuable Spaniſh ſhips alſo fell into 
their hands. The principal loſs which this nation ſuſ- 
tained, in point of naval capture, was that of the 
Northumberland, a ſhip of jo guns, which was over- 
powered by three French veſſels. ' The dangers of the 
ſea alſo occaſioned the loſs of ſeveral men of war, be- 
a the Victory “. | 

Wich regard to the affairs of the bo conti- 
nent, it may be obſerved, that the misfortunes in which 


the emperor was involved gave riſe to a confederacy in 
his favor. The reluctance of Maria Thereſa to a re- 


conciliation with her rival, diſguſted the German prin- 
ces; and her ambition, inflamed by her late ſucceſs, 


alarmed them. A treaty was therefare concluded for 


the humiliation of this princeſs ; the contracting par- 


ties, beſides the emperor, 1-:ing the king of Pruſha”, the 
- eleQtor Palatine, and Be Swedith monarch in his 


Ren 


6. in the ſammer of this year, ſome Britiſk veſſcls from St: Chriſto» 
pher's and Anguilla, diſpoſſeſſed the French of their moiety of the 


illand of St. Martin, one of the ſmaller Caribbees, The neighbour- 


ing iſle of St. Bartholomew was reduced on a ſubſequent .occaſion. 
On the other hand, 4 body of French from Cape-Breton made a de- 
ſcent in Nova-Scotia, and burned the town of Canceau ; and the In- 
dians of their party threatened the reduction of Annapolis, which, 
however, remained in ſecurity. 

7. This prince, when he was deſired to furniſh his Biitainhic majeſty 
with troops, in purſuance of recent engagements of defenſive alliance, 


excuſed himſelf from the grant of any aid, by prtending that George 


was. the aggreſſor in the war with France. In a reſeript which he ad- 


dreſſed to his Ne ut Lane he % the interference 


of 
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capacity of Heſſian landgrave. The king of France, 
who had hitherto appeared as the auxiliary of his im- 


perial majeſty, now took part in the war as a prmcipal, 
by an open declaration againſt the aſpiring queen®; and, 


having entered her territories in the Netherlands, he re- 
duced Menin and other towns with rapidity. The 
Auſtrians having made an irruption into Alface, he re- 


taliated the invaſion by croſſing the Rhine, and inveſt- - 


ing Friburg, which, however, he did not reduce without 
the labor of a long and bloody ſiege. The Pruſſians 
invading Bohemia, the queen's troops were recalled 
from the Rhine; and, with the aid of a Saxon army, 


_of Britain in the concernsof the empire, to ſuch attempts as might be 
made by foreign princes for the eſtabliſhment of the pretender on the 
throne of this realm, and appealed to the people againſt the conduct of 
their ſovereign, who practiſed, with regard to ether ſtates, a mode of 
treatment different from that which he would wiſh to prevail to- 
wards himſelf, In a manifeſto which he publiſhed for the juſtification 
of his new league, he ſpoke of the rejection of the terms offered by 
the emperor to the king of Great-Britain at Hanau, as a proof that 
the intention of the latter was not to promote the return of peace, but 
to take advantage of the diſturhances of the empire. | 
8. He alleged, as the chief grounds of this procedure, nn 
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which had been made by the Auſtrians, in the preceding year, to pene- 


trate into Alface, and their endeavours to produce a rebellion in that 
and other French provinces. The queen of Hungary, in her declara- 
tion of war, repreſented the French as having irvaded and ravaged 
thoſe territories which their ſovereign had engaged to ſecure to her, 
and having eagerly excited the hoſtilities of various powers againſt 
her. Among other charges, ſhe imputed to their intrigues the war 
which had broken out in the north (in 1741), the Swedes being flimu- 
lated to attack the Ruſſians, that the latter might not have an oppar- 
tunity of aſſiſting her againſt her numerous enemies. This war had 
been cloſed in two years by an important treaty, which provided for 
the elevation of a friend of the czarina (the biſhop of Lubeck) to the 
Swediſh throne, on the death of the reigning prince, and accelerated 
the decline of the French intereſt at Stockholm, . | 
| Ee 4 they 
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T8 A. D. they compelled Readeric to make his retreat. The em 


N 


by: which they were eſcorted from the neighbourhood 


peror, in the mean time, recovered his capital. 
The hero of Dettingen, being diſſuaded from the ex- 


p oſure of his perſon to danger, did not act in the cam- 
paign of this year. The carl of Stair having reſigned 
the command of the Britih army on the continent, from 


the diſguſt which he had conceived at the king's par- 


tiality towards the Hanoverian generals, Wade was 
promoted to that ſtation, His chief aſſociates were 
the duke d'Aremberg and count Maurice of Naſſau. 
Theſe three generals were not on the moſt friendly terms 
with cach other; and the duke, in particular, treatell 


the Britiſh commander with contempt. While the 


French were proſecuting their conqueſts in the Nether- 
| lands, their adyerſaries were either wholly inactive, 
or engaged i in uſeleſs marches and frivolous parade. 


Wade, though he was not remarkably enterpriſing, | 


was · diſguſted at the caution of the Auſtrian and Dutch 
generals, and was willing to make ſome attempts for 
checking the career of the French; but the duke and 


the prince thwarted his views. Even after the Gallic 
army had been diminiſhed by draughts for the Rhine, 
the confederates ſtill continued to abſtain from effective 
operations. They advanced to Liſle, in che hope of 
alarming the mareſchal de Saxe, with the apprehenſions 


of an attack of that city; but their motions did not draw 
him from thoſe entrenchments near the Lys, within 
which the inferiority of his force had induced him to 
poſt himſelf. 

In Italy, prince Philip, with a Spanich ad French 
army, obtained a victory over the troops of the king of 
Sardinia, after a well-diſputed and bloody conflict. The 


vanquiſhed accepted the protection of the Britiſh fleet, 


af 
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of Villa-Franca, the ſcene of their defeat. The victor png 


was deſirous of paſſing through the Genoeſe territories | 
into the duchy of Milan; but the menaces of admiral 
Matthews intimidated the republic into a refuſal of its 
aſſent. Thus diſappointed, Philip invaded the princt- 
pality of Piedmont, and met with ſucceſs in his early 
operations ; but he was baffled in the fiege of Coni, 
and obliged to retire with conſiderable loſs. His bro- 
ther, the king of Naples, in violation of the engage- 
ment of neutrality which Matthews had extorted from 
him, had joined the Spaniſh army with which the count 
de Gages had fled into his territories from the purſuit of 
the Auſtrians. A detachment of the latter hoſt now 
| invaded the Neapolitan kingdom; but the inhabitants 
teſtified ſo little deſire of returning under the yoke of 
the houſe of Auſtria, that the intruders haſtened out of 
the realm. An attempt was made to ſurprife the young 
king after he had entered the papal dominions. He 
eſcaped, however, the danger of capture, though the 
action at Velletri was attended with no ſmall loſs of-his 
troops and the Spaniards. The oppoſite armies con- 
tinued to check each other, till prince Lobkowitz, the 
Auſtrian commander, dreading: a want of ſubſiſtence, 
and finding his men greatly incommoded by the heat, 
put an end to the campaign by a retreat which he 
conducted with (kill, though not without loſs. * 
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Lord Corteret i 1s obliged to quit the helm x nquiry is made 
into the Mediterranean engagement; and admiral 
Matthews is caſhiered. — Fhe allies are defeated at. Fon- 
zenoy ;—and. the French make various conqueſts in the 
Netherlands and in Ttaly.—The Engliſh bombard thc 
| Genoeſe ports —Cape-B reton is reduced... 


Tur Quixote of the ſtate (as lord Carteret was 


ſtyled by thoſe who diſapproved his raſh ſchemes of 


continental warfare) had become extremely unpopular; 
and the diſguſt which he had given to his political aſ- 


fociates by his imperious behaviour, and by his extraor- 
dinary ſhare of the royal confidence, had prompted the 


duke of Newcaſtle to aim at his removal. The duke's 


brother had, in the preceding year, been appointed 


chancellor of the exchequer, on the reſignation of 


| \Sandys (who had accepted a peerage, and the poſt of 


-cofferer of the houſehold) ; and he had alſo been no- 


minated firſt lord of the treaſury, on the death of the 
earl of Wilmington. Theſe two ſtateſmen drew ſome 
of the chiefs of oppoſition into their party, and formed 
a weight of intereſt, which threatened to overwhelm 
the confidential miniſter, | 

Earl Granville (for lord Carteret had ſucceeded to 
that dignity on the demiſe of his mother) was fully 


convinced of the power of his adverſaries, by the deci- 


ſion of an important queſtion againſt him. When he 


bad 9 in council, that the 16,000 Hanoverians 


ſhould 


GEORGE n. 8 
ſhould be continued in the pay of Great-Britain for the As P. 
enſuing year, the majority reſolved, that only 8,000 1 852 
ſhould be retained; and it was afterwards determined, 
that the whole number ſhould be diſcarded. The 
ſecretary now found his own intereſt, and that of his 
friend the earl of Bath, too weak to ſupport him. He 
therefore refigned his office, before the meeting of the 
parliament; and the earl of Harrington again became 
ſecretary of ſtate, being followed' as preſident of the 
council by the duke of Dorſet. Pelham remained at 
the head of the treaſury; and he and the duke of 
- Newcaſtle now ſwayed the cabin. 

Among the perſons who were gained over by the two 
brothers, were the duke of Bedford, who was favored 
with the direction of the admiralty ; the earl of Sand- 
wich, and George Grenville, who accepted a ſeat at that 
board; the earl of Cheſterfield, who was nominated to 
the government of Ireland; Dodington, who was 
created treaſurer of the navy; Lyttelton, to whom 
was granted a ſhare in the management of the treaſury; 
the earl of Halifax, who obtained the inconſiderable 
office of maſter of the buck-hounds ; fir John Hynde 
Cotton, who confented himſelf with the poſt of trea- 
ſurer of the chamber; and Waller, who ſucceeded 
lord Sandys in the houſe-hold. Theſe new receivers of 
the gifts of the court ſoon forgot their former declara- 
tions, and promoted a ſyſtem which they had repro- 
bated" _ 1 
Another ſeſſion being opened, the king recommended Nov. 27. 
a vigorous continuance of the war. Loyal addreſſes 
were readily voted ; and ſupplies were granted, nearly 


1. Ia conſequence of this union of parties, the appellation of 
* broad bottom” was given INT EL MENS 
ſpon uſed as a phraſe of reproach. 


to 
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| 2 2 to the amount of ſix nes and a half: . The an- 


* nral demand of the land- tax was productive of a mo- 
tion for an impoſt of eight ſhillings in the pound on 


places and penfions. This propofal was countenanced 
by Fazakerly, fir Francis Daſhwood, and others; but 


1745. 


it was not calculated to meet the e of the 
courtiers, who eaſily baffled it. 

Though the late coalitiop had fi lenced the iter 
Dun of many of the parliamentary ſpeakers, the 
ſpirit of oppoſition was not wholly extinct. When 
it was announced by Pelham, that the Hanoverians 
were diſmiſſed from the Britiſh ſervice, he requeſted, 
that the allowance to the queen of Hungary ſhould be 


augmented from 300,900 pounds (the grant of the laſt 


feſſion) to one half of a million, with a view of enabling 


that princeſs to maintain freſh troops in the room of the 


diſcontinued force. Carew and lord Strange affirmed, 
that this pretended diſmiſſion was an evaſive expedient, 
calculated to ſecure the honor of the new courtiers, 
who had repeatedly demanded the diſcharge of thoſe 


mercenaries ;. that the additional grant to the queen 


would provide for a continuance of a moiety of this 
ſorce; and that the reſt would be {till kept in pay our 
of ſame general grants of the ſeſſion. Theſe remarks, 


_ + which were not altogether pleaſing to thoſe who had 


adviſed the impoſition, did not prevent the acquieſcence 
of the houſe in the demand of the miniſter. Several 
other pecuffiary requiſitions of the court met with objec- 


. -- tion, before they received the aſſent of the majority. 


A propoſition for annual parliaments occaſioned 


ſome debate. Carew, alleging a deſire of aſcertain» - 


2. The ſeamen allowed by the commons were 40,000 ; the liſt of 
the marines amounted to 11,550; and the number of ſoldiers granted | 
for the continental war, exceeded 28,100 ; while HEN men were 
voted © dd. and garriſons at * 
ing 
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ing the genuine putriotiſm of the new members of the A. b. 


adminiſtration, whoſe frequent profeſſions, he ſaid, 
would naturally indece them to encourage any mea- 
ſures by which miniſterial corruption might be reſtrain- 


ed, and the liberties of the people ſecured, moved, that 


a bill ſhould be introduced for eſtabliſhing annual 
elections, according to the ancient conſtitution of par- 
liament. This motion was ſupported by Sydenham, 
who repreſented ſuch a bill as the moſt eſſectual check 
to corruption, and recommended it as particularly ex- 


1745s 


pedient at this time, when the crown had a well- 


diſciplined army to ſupport it's encroachments. Sir 


William Yonge, ſecretary at war; reſiſted this multi - 
plication of parliaments, as tending to increaſe cor- 
ruption ; and, when fir John Philips, though he had ac- 
cepted a place in the new arrangements 3, had given 


his approbation to a propoſal which the court ab- 


korred, the houſe (by a majority of 32) conſigned it 
to rejection. Perhaps, the purpoſes of liberty would 
be more effectually anſwered by the re-eſtabliſhment 
of triennial parliaments, by which the inconvenience 
of annual elections, and the danger of a corrupt 
ſeptennial legiſlature, would be equally avoided. | 


In conſequence of a petition from the corporation of 


London, complaining' of the negative power which 
had been given to the mayor and aldermen in the deli- 
berations of the common-council, by an act for the re- 
gulation of eleCtions within the city, a bill. was intro- 
duced for the repeal of the clanſe which granted. that 
power. Pelham ſtrongly oppoſed this bill, as leading 


to the eſtablithment of an NY democracy in the 


3. He had 3 appointed one of the commiſſioners of trade; but 


he 1 this * before the end of the ſeſſion. | 
| capital; 


* 
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A. D. cited; but fir John Bernard and alderman Heathcote 


1745+ 


* ſupported it with equal zeal, repreſenting the obnoxious 
clauſe as dangerous to the liberties of the city, from the 
opportunity which it afforded for the practice of mini- 
ſterial corruption and the exerciſe of ſiniſter influence. 
The objections of theſe independent citizens, how- 


ever, were urged without effect; for the bill was not 


adopted by the houſe. 

| Diſputes aroſe on the ſubject of the late engagement 
m the Mediterranean. Major Selwyn having moved 
for an inquiry, Pelham and Lyttelton oppoſed it as an 
encroachment on the prerogative ; but, obſerving that 
the houſe ſeemed inclined to enter into it, the miniſter 
waved his . oppoſition. After an examination of the 
affair, it was voted, that the miſcarriage in the action 
reflected on the honor of his majeſty's arms, and was 
highly detrimental to the common cauſe, as well as to 
the national intereſt. It was then moved, that 'the 
king ſhould be deſired to appoint courts-martial for 
ſcrutiniſing the conduct of Matthews and Leſtock, and 
of ſuch of their officers as were charged with a breach 


af the articles of war. Vyner ſpoke in juſtification of 


Matthews, and propoſed, that his name ſhould be 
omitted. Fox, one of the managers of the-treaſury, 
cenſured the behaviour of the admiral, and would not 
agree to his eſcape from all inquiry. Pelham and fir 
William Yonge oppoſed the defired omiſſion, unleſs ' 
the vice-admiral ſhould be favored in the ſame. man- 
ner. The addreſs voted by the houſe included both; 
and Burriſh and other captains were named in it. On 
the motion of Velters Cornwall, it was afterwards de- 


cClared, that the proceedings of a court-martial, lately 


. holden for the trial of nn N orris, were partial, 
arbitrary , 


. 
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arbitrary, and illegal 4. The progreſs of this 1 ingoiry A.D. 
rs 1745» 

was ſtopped by the prorogation of the houſes. May z. 

Alfter a long delay, Matthews and the vice-admiral 

were brought to their trials; the reſult of which, to 

preſerve a connexion of ſubject, we ſhall now 

mention, though the proceedings were ſubſequent to 

the year of which we are treating. Leſtock defended 

himſelf with ſome addreſs againſt the charges adduced 

by his commander ; 'and founded his own exculpation 

on that irregularity of ſignal, and neglect of rule, which 

the admiral exhibited. He was-unanimouſly acquitted 

by the court, amidſt the murmurs of the indignant pub- | 

lic. Matthews was deemed, by his judges, guilty of 

various points of miſconduct, and was incapacitated 

from ſerving in the royal navy. The king was diſ- 

pleaſed at theſe deciſions, which, he thought, were not 

altogether confonant with ſubſtantial juſtice, however 

they might be ſupported by the forms and the minutiæ 

of naval ſervice. 


eſting. The emperor, whoſe ſpirit was broken by the 
misfortunes which he had ſuſtained in the courſe of the 
war, reſigned his breath in the beginning of the year. 
The Auſtrians having renewed their hoſtilities in the 
Bavarian electorate, the ſon of the deceaſed prince Þ 
found himſelf in a dangerous ſituation; and, to pre- 


N 

! 

} 

The foreign occurrences ot this period were inter- | 
| 


4. It appeared, that this officer had betrayed the moſt diſgraceful 
marks of cowardice during the engagement; but, on pretence of his 
being (at the time of the trial) out of his majeſty's ſervice, the court- 
martial did not, complete the inveſtigation. Indeed, the intereſt of 
his father (fir John Norris) ſaved him from puniſhment.— Captain 
Burriſh was afterwards tried, and perpetually difqualified from ſerv- 
ing as an officer in his majeſty's navy, Williams was diſabled from 
aQing i in any branch of that ſervice; but was recommended to half- ; 
pay. Ambroſe was diſmiſſed during the royal * | 2 | 


vent | 
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vent his ruin, he renounced all connexion with France, 

and courted a reconciliation with the queen of H ungary. 
An agreement was adjuſted, by which the elector was 
gratified with the full poſſeſſion of his father's terri- 
tories, except ſome towns and diſtricts which weic not 
reſtored before the election of a new emperor. In re- 


turn for the queen's ſurrender of her Bavarian con. 
; q | | | 


queſts, he engaged to relinquiſh, for himſelf and his 
heirs, ſuch pretenſions as were repugnant to the prag- 
matic ſanction, and to vote for the grand duke of Tuſ- 
cany, who had offered himſelf a candidate for the im- 
perial dignity. 
This accommodation was highly We ae to the 
French, as it diminiſhed their hopes of oppoſing with 


efficacy the elevation of the grand duke. They exerted 


all their intereſt, however, for the prevention of ſuch a 
contingency ; and, for the intimidation of the electors 
of the oppolite party, they ſtationed a conſiderable army 


near Franckfort. 
As it was the earneſt defire of the Britiſh cabinet, 


that the Dutch republic ſhould proſecute the war with 


the ſame zeal with which the king was inſpired, the 


earl of Cheſterfield was ordered to repair to Holland as 
ambaſſador extraordinary, before he ſhould commence 


the perſonal. exerciſe of the Hibernian vice- royalty. 


The eloquence and addreſs of that accompliſhed noble- 
man were neither completely ſucceſsful nor wholly 


. fruitleſs. The ſtates-general had already concurred in 


a treaty which was ſigned at Warſaw, involving a new 


quadruple alliance. The three other contracting 


powers were the king of Great-Britain, the king of 


Poland as elector of Saxony, and the queen of Hun- 
gary. Among other ſtipulations of the league, it was 


provided that the elector ſhould ſupport the pragmatic 


ſanction ; 
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ſanction with all his force, and ſhould immediately 2 n 

employ 30,000 men for the defence of Bohemia; that, Ms" 

for this ſervice, he ſhould receive 150, ooo pounds per 

annum from Great-Britain and Hollands ; and that, 

when the Bohemian realm, as well as the Saxon terri- 

tories, ſhould be out of danger, he ſhould ſend 10,000 

men into the Law-Countries, in conſideration of the 

continuance of a ſubſidy of 90,000 pounds. 

The campaign in the Netherlands proved more vigor- 

ous, on the part of the Engliſh and their allies, than 

that of the laſt year. The French having inveſted 

Tournay with a numerous hoſt, the duke of Cumber- 

land, who had been deputed by his father to the chief 

command of the Britiſh forces, and was permitted by | 

the ſtates-general to exerciſe authority over their troops, | 

led his army towards the camp of the beſiegers. He 

was aſſiſted with the advice of the Auſtrian count de ö 

Konigſeg, as well as with that of the prince of Waldeck, ö 

who agreed with him in the expediency of attempting, | 
| 
| 


_ * — 


by a battle, the relief of the town, notwithſtanding the 
0 ſuperiority of the hoſtile force: 

- On the approach of the confederates, the e 
de Saxe, while a part of che French army continued 
the ſiege, made judicious arrangements for baffling all | 
attacks. His chief poſts were the villages of Fontenoy | 
and Antoin, which were entrenched, and ſtrengthened _ 
with redoubts. There was another poſt of i importancey- 
which the Britiſh general directed brigadier Ingoldſby | 
to aſſault; an order which, on pretence of contradic- | 
tory inſtructions, that officer forbore to execute. | 
While one diviſion attacked Antoin, another aſſaulted Apr. 30. 
Fontenoy with equal reſolution : but thoſe ſtations 
were defended with firmneſs and perſeverance. The 


5. Of this ſubſidy, two thirds were paid by Great-Britain. 
Vor. VIII. | Ff a main 


% 
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A/D.' maia body of the allied infantry, having paſſed a 3 | 
charged with foch alacrity and courage, that great difor 

der prevailed in the French centre. The ſhrinking ice, 
however, were rallied ; but they were again thrown 
into confuſion *. - The French king, who, with the 
danphin, attended the camp, now ordered the advance 
of the houſe-hold troops, followed by infantry ; and 


their exertions were ſo effectual, that the allies, galled 


by the fire of the fort which Ingoldſby had neglected, 
and haraſſed both in front and flank, at length gave 
way; but they did not ſuffer the enemy to moleſt them 
in their retreat, the regularity of which was greatly 
promoted by the vigilance and activity of the earl of 
Cranford. This battle was productive of conſiderable 
loſs to both parties. In the Britiſh army, according tothe 
official accounts, 4041 men were killel, wounded, or 


_ loſt-by deſertion or captivity, Of the Hanoverians, 


(who, though not oſtenſibly in Britiſh pay, were not 
diſcontinued as auxiliaries), 1702 are ſtated to have 
been in thoſe predicaments; and the Dutch lift com- 
prehended 1544 individuals. The French allowed, 
that above 4500 of their countrymen were killed or 


\ 


| 6. Voltaire intimates, that the French, at this eriſis wore on the 


| point of telinquiſhing the conteſt, from a deſpair of penetrating the 


firm Phalanx of their enemies; that they were obliged, for want of 
balls, to fire unly with powder from ſome of the batteries; that an 
Brder was given ſor the evacuation of Antoin, but that it was not ex- 
deuted by the commantiny officer; and that the king was the chief 
encouragur of that renewed attack which rendered his arms victoribus. 


7. The aggregate amount of tlicſe calculations (7347) may be fup - 


| poſed to be inferior to that number which the ſlrictneſs of truth would 
authoriſe us to ſlate; andy or 10,000 would probably form a more 
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wounded; but a true catculatio would have increaſed A. b. 


the number“. 

The ſucceſs of the French did not intimidate the 
defenders 'of Tournay, who continued to act with 
ſpinit; and who, when they were conſtrained to capi- 
tulate for the town, refolyed to maintain the citadel to 
extremity. When the vigorous attacks of the beſiegers, 
however, had made a conſiderable breach, the garriſon 
demanded honorable terms. A permiſſion of retreat 
was granted; bat it was accompanied with a prohi- 
bition of all military fervice for one year and a half. 

Though the allies were reinforced both from Eng- 
land and Holland ſoon after their defeat, they were 
unable to give any effectual check to the progreſs of the 
French, whoſe army alſo received additional ſtrength. 
A detachment ſent by the duke of Cumberland was 
totally defeated near Ghent; and that city was ſeiſed 
by the enemy, who took Bruges with equal facility. 
Oudenarde was tamely yielded; Dendermond was 
weakly defended; and. Oſtend was taken after a 
ſtronger reſi ſtance. Nieuport and Aeth were likewiſe 
reduced, before the French cloſed their fortunate cam- 
paign. 

The arms of the house of Bourbon were alſo ſuc- 
cefeful in Italy. Prince Lobkowitz having retired 
under the cannon of Modena, the count de Gages was 


not ſo rath as to aſſault him in that ſituation ; but croſſed 


the Apennines by a well-conducted march, and proceed- 
ed into the dominions of the republic of Genoa. The rul- 


\ 
- $8. The prineipal French officers who loft their lives; were the 
duke de Grammont, and the lieutenants-general de Bombelleb and du 
Brocard. The chief of the Britiſh victims were lieutenant · general 
Campbell and major- general Ponſonby; and brigadier Salis was the 
molt diſtinguiſhed Duteh officer who fell. 
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+: D. ers of this Kate, regardleſs of the — effects of Bri- 
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tiſh reſentment, at length reſolved to co-operate with the 
enemies of the queen of Hungary; and they reinforced 
the count with about 10,000-men. , Prince Philip now 
approached with a ftrong army ; and, having diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed the King of Sardinia of a part of the duchy of 
Montferrat, he concerted with the count a plan of vigor- 
ous operations. The, king having retreated to the 
northward of the Tanaro, to avoid an engagement, Tor- 
tona was expoſed to a ſiege. The town was ſoon cap- 
tured; but the citadel was not given up before it had 
been furiouſly battered for ſome weeks. A ſtrong Nea- 
politan corps being ſent into the duchy of Placentia, 
that tetritory was eaſily reduced; and the conqueſt of 
Parma was achieved without difficulty. Pavia was 
ſoon after {urpriſed ; the Piedmonteſe and Auſtrians 
were dinoaged from their entrenchme nts near the Ta- 
naro; and other advantages were obtained by tlie in- 
Vaders. The king was even apprehenſive for the ſafety 
of his metropolis, to which he was obliged to retreat; 
and his Auſtrian ally was deprived of the town (but 
not the citadel) of Milan, which the Spaniſh prince 
entered in triumph v. 

The aſſiſtance which had been given to the French 
and Spaniards by the Genoeſe, in the invaſion of Pied- 
mont-and the duchy of Milan, arouſed the indignation 
of the Britiſh court ; and admiral Rowley, who com- 
manded the fleet in the Mediterranean, began to bom- 
bard the ports belonging to the republic. Savona was 
the, firſt object of his attack; Genoa and Final were 


| aiterwards bombarded ; and San-Remo was almoſt de- 


ſtroyed. Taking advantage of a rebellion which 
had Veen produced i in Corſica by Genoeſe oppreſſion, 
[£6 1 
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the ſupport of the inſurgents, to promote the reduction 


of the iſland. Baſtia was now attacked from the ſea, 


while the mal-contents har aſſed the garriſon by land; 
and, the governor being conſtrained to retire, the in- 
habitants accepted the offered protection of his Sardi- 
nian majeſty. 

The queen of Hungary, amidſt her Trans-Alpine 
loſſes, derived ſome conſolation from the ſucceſs of her 
huſband, who, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the 
French monarch and the electors of his party e, ob- 
tained the diadem which he ſolicited. The conjunc- 
tion of two Auftrian armies having checked the views 
of the French, the grand duke was elected king of the 
Romans, and was ſoon after crowned emperor, by the 
ſtyle of Francis I. | 

The Pruſſians, early in the year, were obli * to 
counter- act an invaſion of Sileſia. After ſome con- 
flicts of inferior moment, an obſtinate battle was fought 
near Friedberg; and, on this occaſion, the Auſtrians 
and Saxons were defeated with conſiderable loſs. En- 
couraged by this victory, the king of Pruſſia made a 
freſh irruption into Bohemia; but he made little pro- 
greſs in that kingdom; and, though he gained a new 
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the admiral endeavoured, by detaching a ſquadron to A. D. 
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advantage over the enemy, he ſoon returned into his 


own dominions. He had already agreed to a prelimi- 
nary convention with the maritime powers; but the 
courts of Vienna and Dreſden were unwilling to give 


their ſanction to it, the former being deſirous of making 


another attempt for the recovery of Sileſia, while the 
Pruſſians ſhould be chiefly employed in ſecuring Bran- 
dlenburg from a threatened invaſion, To intimidate 


his enemies, the king ſuddenly ruſhed into Luſatia, 


10. The king of Pruſſia and the elector Palatige. 


Ff 3 OY took 


- 
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took Gorlitz, and drove the hoſtile army before him; 
while the prince of Anhalt-Deſſau met with ſucceſs in 


other parts of the Saxon territories, and totally defeat- 


ed a conſiderable army near Pirna. Dreſden was 
ſeiſed by the invaders; and copious contributions were 
exacted throughout the electorate. The progreſs of 
the Piuſſians changed the intractability of the two 


German courts into a deſire of accommodation; and 
a peace was concluded, on the baſis of the treaty of ; 


Breſlau, between the victorious monarch and his adver- 
aries. 

It was expeRted that the ——_— of Ruſſia would 
haveſent an army to the aſſiſtance of che Auſtrians and 
the Saxons: but that princeſs contented herſelf with 


the offer of her mediation. His Britannic majeſty had 


repeatedly deſired her to furniſh him with the ſuccours 
which had been ſtipulated by treaty ; but ſhe alleged, 


that the predicament in which his dominions ſtood 


did not render her interference a point of obliga- 
tion“. 

Wich regard to naval affairs, the French and "0 
niards, particularly the former, ſuffered conſiderable 
loſs from the activity of the Britrſh cruiſers ; and, by 
the exertions of a fleet and army, a valuable French 
ſettlement was reduced. This was the iſle of Cape- 


u. The caſe of the mareſchal de Belle- iſſe, who had rendered him- 
ſelf obnoxious to the allies as a promoter of the vigorous efforts of 
France in the German war, occaſioned much diſcuflion in the courſe of 
this year. He was arreſtcd in the Hanoverian territeries, while he was 
on his journey to Berlin; and was afterwards brought to England. It 
was de ted, Whether he ſhould be deemed a priſoner of war or of 


£ Nate; and the court reſolved to detain him in the latter capacity; but, 


on the re-iterated remonſtrances of the French king, who diſclaimed 

the obligation of the general carte! unleſs che mareſchal ſhould be in- 
cluded in it, he was at length releaſed, 

; Breton. 
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Breton. Warren, a gallant and active officer, ſailed A. D. 


with a ſquadron to Louiſbourg, the capital of the 
iſland, and prepared for the ſiege of that town. The 
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ſoldiers employed in the enterpriſe were about 4,000 - 


provincials, and were commanded by Pepperel, who, 
though an inexperienced general, was vigilant and 
zealous in the ſervice. The ſtrength of the fortifica- 
tions, and the yalor of the garriſon, did not deter the 
beſiegers, who, having taken poſſeſſion of an abandon- 
ed battery near the town, and raiſed new works with 
great expedition, made bold attacks upon the place. 
A body of marines had the chief ſhare in the direction 
and conduct of the meaſures which were purſued ; and 
the commodore, by a maritime blockade, promoted the 
ſucceſs of the ſiege. The town being greatly injured 


by the batteries of the beſiegers, the governor capitulat- June 16. 


ed after a ſiege of ſeven weeks; and the whole iſland 
followed the fate of Louiſbourg. Several ſhips, both 
of war and trade, were captured on this occaſion ; and 
the importance of the conqueſt, as tending to the im- 
provement of the Britiſh fiſheries, and the ſecurity of 
Nova-Scotia and the -neighbouring colonies, gave no 
ſmall joy to the ſubjects of this realm. 
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Cc H „ 
"The pretender”s ſon invades as — He de en the 2 
| alifts at Preſton-Pans.— He makes an irruption into Eng - 
Land but ſoon retreats. He gains the battle of Fal- 
| kirk. His army is totally routed at Culloden by the duke 
of Cumberland; Hand the rebellion is extinguiſhed. — -The 
earl of + K. imarnoch and athers are * to death. | 


2 CARL Es Stuart, the elder ſon of the — 


was a youth of an enterpriſing ſpirit, and was inflamed 
with the ambition of recovering the Britiſh throne to 
his family. Not diſcouraged by the abortion of his 
late ſcheme of invaſion, he prepared for a new attempt, 
though the French court declined a renewal of that 
grant of milifary aid which was calculated to give 
yigor to the efforts of his Britiſh partiſans. He truſt- 

cd to the attachment of the Highlanders, to the diſcon- 
tent which had ariſen throughout - Great-Britain from 
the increaſe of the public burthens and the Hanoverian 


| predilections of the ſovereign, and to the paucity of 
troops which the continental war had left in the king- 


dom. 

While the king was at Hanover, Charles failed from 
the coaſt of Bretagne, with a ſmall party of his friends', 
and an inconſiderable ſupply of arms and money. The 
frigate i in which he embarked, was joined by a ſhip of 
the line, which the French king had ordered to eſcort 
r to this iſland. In his paſſage he met with a Britiſh 


Only fix in number, 0 Letter, 
he rigs | ſhip 
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thip (commanded by Brett), which commenced an — 
engagement with his convoy. The conflict was un- 
commonly fierce; and terminated in the great damage 

and difficult retreat of each of the veſſels. The frigate 
continued her courſe alone, and reached the weſtern 
coaſt of Scotland, 

When Charles and his companions had landed, the July 1 1 
friends of their cauſe reſorted to the place of their N f 
habitation. About 1500 men having joined the | 
adventurer, he took the field; aſſumed the title of | 
regent, in the name of his father; and urged the Scots -1 
to riſe for the recovery of their liberties. Having ſur- 
priſed and diſarmed two companies of royaliſts, he 
advanced with confidence ; ; and his march ſtruck terror 
into the adherents ot the government. 

On the firſt intimation of the e of Charles to 
the lords of the regency, they were inclined to doubt 
the truth of what they conſidered as highly jmprobable ; 
and did not immediately take the requiſite ſteps for ] 

checking the. incipient inſurrection. But, when they | 
found that the young invader had made ſome progreſs, 
they began to provide for the ſecurity of the realm *. 
The chief commander of the troops in North-Bri- 
tain (fir John Cope) made preparations for appoſing 
the rebels. Having aſſembled a ſmall force, he march- 
ed into the Highlands; but, when he approached the 
camp of Charles, he was unwilling to riſque an attack 
of the advantageous poſt which the youth occupied; | 
and, retiring to Inverneſs, he gave the inſurgents an op- | | 
portunity of proceeding to the ſouthward. They now 1 
entered the ſhire of Perth, and took poſſeſſion of the 


2. Before they knew that he had actually landed, they iſſued a pro- 
clamation, on the ist. of August, offering a reward of 30,000 pounds to 


any one who ſhould ſeiſe aud ſecure him whenever he ſhould make 
an attempt, 


prin- 


* 
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AD. principal town, i in which the: render was ſolemnly, 


—ů Here the ſtrength of the rebels received 


n augineatation ; and hence their leader advanced to- 


wands the Forth. The corporation of Edinburgh, ex- 


pecting a viſit from ham, had recourſe to defenſiye pre- 


* 17. cautions ; but, when the foe appeared, the gates were 


quickly opened. Gueſt, the commandant of the caftle, 
had receed into that fortreſs the treaſure of the two 


Scottiſh banks; and the wealth of many individuals; and 


he defied the attempts of I oro 
0 5 

Tbe rebellion acquiring freth ſtrength, cadets 
were ſenſihle of the expedicucy of immediate and vi- 
gerous efforts for the extinction of the riſing flame. 
Sir John Cope, having embarked at Aberdeen, landed 
t Dunbar ;'and, as ſoon as he had obtained a reinforce- 
ment of regular troops, he advanced towards Edin- 
burgh. Far from being alarmed at his approach, 
— and ame, 
Freſton- Hans. , 


Sept. 21. The royal army — of ahoat 2,590 men 


while that of the maargents nearly amounted to g, 00; 
but it muſt be obſerved, that ſcarcely more than (wo 
chirds of che latter had a ſhare in the ation. On 
a elan, the patfllexitnity of two regiments of 
Ara goons, whoſe flight could not be prevented by all the 
efatts uf their officers, conſpired with the want of an 
ale general, am the impetuous fexocity of the High- 
Lenders, to give fucceſs to the rebel hoſt, After a diſ- 


Charge of muſquetry, broad ſwords were uſed by the 


mountaineers with ſuch dexterity and effect, that tho 


royaliſts abandoned their artillery, and their deſerted 


infantry were entirely routed. Colonel Gardiner, a 


very reſpectable officer, joined the foot on the retreat of 


e 


\ 


Seen 


the dragoons, and gallantly fought as long as his wounds A. D. 
ſuffered him to act: he then fell with homor; and ſeve- *. 
ral other officers were ſacrificed in the ſame cauſe. 


About - goo of the wanguiſhed were Alain; .many 
were dangerouſly wounded; and about 9oo became 
priſoners. The conqueror did not loſe above 80 in the 
field; and the number of his wounded did not exceed 
100. He mow re-entered Edinburgh in triumph; and 
the #clat of his ſucceſs, with the arms and money which 
he procured by it, encouraged many wavenng Scots 40 
declare for him 3. | 


England, at this time, exhibited a „ 


loyalty, a bigh indignation at the arroganct of the 
catholic invader, and a ſtrong abhorrence of che co 


duct of his adherents. The people rallied round the en- 
ſigns of their ſovereign (who had haſtened his netum 


from the continent) and teſtiſied, in a profuſion of ad- 
dreſſes, their zeal for his perſon and government, and 


for the maintenance of that conſtitution which he gup- 
ported, and which his rival would be inclined to ſub- 
vert. The opulent ſubſcribed with alacrity to che pur- 
poſes of military aſſociation; and ſpirited meaſures of 
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defence were univerſally purſued. The parliament, og, 27. 


which met before the-uſual time, pantook of the zeal of 
the community; and danger ſeemed to recede, amidft 
the general firmneſs of the nation. 

A part of the ſtanding army, being en! by 
troops detached from Flanders and from Ireland *, by a 
body of Dutch auxiliaries, and other acceſſions, formed 


a camp in.the north of England, Wade acting as geng> | 


3. From various Accounts, 
4. This kingdom remained in perfect tranquillity under the govern- 
ment ef the earl of Cheſterfield, the catholios not venturing to riſe in 
Seholf of thepretendor, |» 


ral. 
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AD. ral. Another army began to aſſemble in the midland 
e dee f -Cunibatand affiincdiitic 


command of it. At the ſame titne, to prevent an inva- 
ſion from France or Spain, admiral Vernon was in- 
truſted with the chief direction of a fleet; and he made 


judicious diſpoſitions for the execution of his truſt. 


The vigilance of the cruiſers, however, did not pre- 
vent the paſſage of ſeveral hoſtile ſhips to Scotland, 
where they landed ſupplies of arms and caſh, and alſo 


a ſmall number of men 


Prompted by the hope of additional Slang Charles 


reſolved to invade South-Britain: Havi ing ſeiſed the 
public money in the Scottiſh towns, he commenged 

his march with about 6000 men; and, on his arrival in 

- Cumberland, inveſted the caſtle of Carliſle, which, 
though it might have been longer defended, was ſur- 

Nov. x5;rendered with the town in a few days. He now pro- 
ceeded into Lancaſhire, and thence into the county of 


Derby, proclaiming his father in different places. But 


he was not ſo fortunate as to procure any conſiderable 


acceſſions of force in his progreſs; and he began to be 


. alarmed at the preparations which were made for his 


ruin. 
On the approach of the rebels, the ſpirit and alacri- 


5 ty of the Engliſh had given way to a high degree of 


conſternation ; and the inhabitants of the metropolis, 
in particular, were filled with the dread of a ſpeedy re- 


volution. Amidſt this alarm, the king was cool and 
undaunted; and he declared that he would defend, in 


perſon, the exiſting government and conſtitution, if 
the invader ſhoùld continue his progreſs, The prince 


of Wales alſo, though unacquainted with military ſer- 


vice, expreſſed his readineſs to act in the field againſt 


the rival of his * But che ſudden retreat of 


Charles 
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Charles e the promiſed exertions of the | king 4 2 

and the prince mn and allayed the fears of the. 

people. ——_ A 21 | 

The pretended regents, 8 a ſhort continuance at 
Derby, where he levied the exciſe and enforced other 

demands, prepared for a retreat. He reflected on the Dec. (. 
danger to which he ſhould be expoſed in his advance 
towards the capital; and, though his return to the | | 
northward would alſo be attended with peril, as general 
Wade was taking meaſures for his annoyance; and as 
the duke of Cumberland was at a ſmall diſtance from 

him, he was induced, by: the general opinion ef his 
military friends, to adopt the determination of a retro- 
grade march. He accompliſhed his retreat with cöligence 

Anl. ſucceſs; nor was it degraded by fo many acts, of 
violence or rapine, as might have been expected from 

the Jicentious ſpirit of e n with che 

rage of diſ appointment. ü 

The duke, who, while the 3 were at Derby, 

had returned to the ſouthward for the purpoſe of inter- wel 
cepting them in their progreſs towards the metropolis, 

had no ſooner. been appriſed of their retreat, than he 
purſued them with expedition. Wade led his army 

from Ferry - bridge, that he might meet them in their 
flight; but he was as ſlow in his march as they were 
quick in their movements. When he found that they 
could not eaſily be overtaken by his main body, he de- 
tached Oglethorpe with ſome cavalry into Lancaſhire ; 

and this officer, having joined the duke's army at Preſ- 

ton, would have reached the rear of the fugitives near 
Lancaſter, if he had not been checked by a temporary 


. Charles had aſſumed the title of regent of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, in the name of his abſent father. 
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an recall, on the falſe repore of a Freneh invaſtonꝰ. Near 


Penrith, however, the royaliſts had an opportunity of 
encountering a rebel corps, which they diflodged from 
Clifton; but 2 of the W very inconſi- 


derable. : -\ 


— loke a frnall garriſon at Carliſle, Charles 


fafely arrived: on: the: borders of Scotland. Proceeding 


to Glaſgow; he haraſſed the inhabitants with extraor- 


. dinary ea cions for their averſion to his cauſe. He 
then advanced to Stirling, and inveſted the caſt le, 


which: was defended by the reſolution of major-general 
Blakeney. The operations of the. befiegers were weak- 
ened by wano'of: fkilk, and impeded by the fire of ſome 


_ veſfels in the Forth. Liemenant-gencral Hawley, who 


had ſucceeded Cope inthe command of the royaliſts, ad- 


ranoetwith about 10,000 mei for the relief of the garri- 
foa ; and he was ſoon met by Charles, -whofe army; rein- 


forced by freſh levies, and by the troops which had late- 
arrived from France, amounted to above 8,500 men. 


J.. 19. A cenſhöt took. place near Falkirk, amidſt a ſtorm of 


Wind and rain, which proved particularly difadvantage- 
dus, to the royal party. Some, pegiments of dragouns 


charged with ſpirit, and difordered the enemy; but they 
were ſoon repelled. in their turn, and communicated: to 
dhe infantry the panic with which they wert feifed. 


Tube example of procipitate retreat was followed by the 


greater part of the army; but brigadier Cholmondeley, 
with two regiments, gained ſome advantage oven 4 
inſurgents, and at length-retired with: deliberation. / 


. 


captured ; and 200 of the oppoſite party are ſuppoſed 
S. Og'ethorpe was traits tried by a conrt-martial, on the ca- 


lummous ofarye of negligence and delay; but he was acquitted with 
donor b "=D g a ; : . * 8 


to 


au Chg A * 


* 


= 


to habe fallen victims, or to have beben wounds. . 
The conduct of Hawley was ſeverely” cenfured; and 4 746. 


his vai boafts of the facility with which he cbufd cruſh 
tles tebels, were remembered to his Wfgrace, 


"The defeat of two fucceflive comrantets of the 


king's forces in Scotland, gave great reputation to the 


ars 6f Ckarles. But his good fortune was not per- 


mänent. It was only a tranſient gleam; which heights" 
ened the hortors of his fubſequent calamiĩties. | 
"The king judiciouſly fixef upon the duke of Cum- 
berland, as the conductor of the northern war; being 
of b nion, that, as he was deeply intereſted In the fup- 
pre on of the revolt, ke would act with the utmoft 
zent and energy; and chat the confideritiorr of His be- 
ing of the royal family, and the general regard which 
the ſoldiers entertained for Him, would have a good ef- 


Fai in ſtimulating their exertions. After the retreat of ” 
che rebels from England, the duke had recovered Car- 


He, ard reduced the garrifon to captivity. He Rad then 
returned to London, where he received a new coin 
tion, in confequetice of which he haſtened to Edinburgh. 
The garriſon of Stirling not being releaſed from the in- 
conveniences af à fiege, he marched towards the town, 

in the hope of drawing the enemy to an engagement. 
; Charles, however, would not, at preſert, give Rim the 
opportunity which be de fired; but relinquiſhed the 
lege, and fetirecl into the Higklands, with a view of 
Aàtter ting? the reduction of the chief” poſts: of bis ad- 
verſaries, and in expeAation- of receiving new fuccoums 


from Franer. He drove the earl of Loudoun fromm In- 
vernefs, and reduced the forts George and Auguſtus ; but 
failed in the ſiege of Fort · William. He received freſh 
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fortune to loſe bre embarkations, which were inter- 
cepted by the king's ſhips, i 47. | 
When the. ſeverity of winter had welded to the 7 
mildneſs of ſpring the duke of Cumberland advanced | 
towards the camp of the revolters and their foreign at- 
ſociates, who, though they might, with a proſpect of 
advantage, have diſppted his paſſage over the Spey, ſuf- 


fered him to paſs that river without moleſtation. Hay- 


ing reached the yioinity of Inverneſs, he found the ene- 


mies of the government drawn up near Culloden-houfe; 


to the number of 7, o men. His force, according to 


ſome accounts, conſiderably exceeded that amount; 1 


and he diſpoſed it with ſkill and judgment. The chief 


| commanders under him were the earl of Albemarle and 


major-general Huſke ; while the principal aſſociates of 
Charles were the titular duke of Perth, lord John 
Drurhmond, and lord George Murray. | 

The rebels began tho operations of the day with an 
incibeient cannonade, which the duke returned with 
execution. The front line of the Scots then ruſhed 
forward, to enter into a cloſe: combat. The duke's 


+ tight wing not advancing to meet the aſſailants, they 


yented their fury « on the left, which they out-flanked ; 


but a part of the ſecond line of the royaliſts repelled 


them by a ſteady fire; and ſome regiments of the firſt 


line treated them ſo roughly with bayonets, that their 
confuſion was greatly augmented. . The artillery con- 
tinued to play upon them with efficacy j and carnage 
pervaded their ranks. The cavalry, charging them 
from the right and left, met in the rear of their firſt line, 


and promoted the ſucceſs of the day. Their ſecond 

line, which was weak, was attacked both in front and 

rear; the French and Iriſh ſurrendered themſelves cap- 
tives; the corps e headed by Charles himſelf 

| ' | | 6 who | 
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{who Apel no courage on this occaſion), ſubmitted A. 


87 ſpeedy diſperſion; and a complete triumph attend- 


the. royal caufe : but it was diſgraced by the inhu- 


manity of the victors, who coolly facrificed a great 
number of unreſiſting individuals. Above 1, 00 men 
were lain in the battle and the purſuit; while fewet 
than 100 of the duke's ſoldiers loſt their lives. 

This battle. decided the conteſt between the rebels 


and the royaliſts. The former were deſired by their 


leader to diſperſe without delay; and he endeavoured 
to conceal himſelf in the. wild receſſes of the country, 
Hie had little proſpe&t of eſcaping the vigilance of nu- 
merous foes, tempted by the ample reward offered for 
his diſcovery. Strict ſearch was made for him in the 
Highlands and in the Hebrides ; but he found means to 
elude the utmoſt eagerneſs of purſuit. 


While the young adventurer was ITS. as & 


proſcribed traitor in a country over which his anceſtors 


had long reigned, detachments were employed in raya- 


ging, with fire and ſword, the diſtricts of the rebellious 
chieftains; and humanity was baniſhed, for a time, from 


the minds of the king's adherents, who ſeemed defirous 
of exterminating the Highlanders, becauſe - they had ; 


ſupported the cauſe of one whom their prejudices in- 
duced them to conſider as their lawful ſovereign. 
Some of the chief officers. of the obnoxious party 


eſcaped to the continent, in French ſhips which arrived 


on the Scottiſh coaſt. Others were unable to accom- 
pliſh their retreat from danger. The earl of Cromar- 
tie and his ſon were apprehended; lord Lovat and his 
ſon were alſo taken; lord Balmerino, the marquis of 
Tullibardine, and others, ſurrendered themſelves into * 


power of their enemies. 
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He lurked in different diſguiſes for the ſpace of five 


months, in various parts of the Highlands, and in ſeveral 
of the weſtern iſles. He frequently paſſed within view 


of his purſuers; and his fate depended on the honor of 


| many indigent perſons, Who, though they might. have 


enriched themſelves by betraying him to his enemies, 
choſe rather to endanger their lives by aſſiſting him. It 
is recorded of him, that, being nearly exhauſted with 


fatigue and hunger, he ventured to diſcover himſelf to 


one whom he knew to be attached to the Hanoverian 
line. Entcring the habitation of this profeſſed enemy, 
he informed him, that the ſon of his king requeſted a 
ſupply of food and rajment ; and, pointing to the miſer- 


_ able covering of his perſon, | deſired the owner of the 
houſe to take thoſe rags, and keep them, till he ſhould 


Rave an opportunity of reſtoring them to him, when 
ſeated on the Britiſh throne. The Scot made a proper 
return for this confidence, and generouſly relieved the 
wanderer, who was gratified with the means of final eſ- 


Sept. 18. cape, by the arrival of two French privateers on the coaſt 


of Lochaber ; ane of which conveyed him into France. 
The vengeance of the government now wreaked it- 


ſelf on the rebel priſoners. Townley, who had acted 


as colonel of an imperfect regiment levied for the pre- 


tender at Mancheſter, was tried in Southwark with 
many-of his confederates ; and he and eight others ſut- 
fered (on Kennington-common) the utmoſt rigor of the 

-puniſhment annexed by law to the guilt of treaſon. 


Three Scottiſh officers were ſoon after executed at the 


ſame place; as were alſo, before the end of the year, fir 


John Wedderburne, and four others. Of thoſe who 
were condemned at Carliſle, thirty-one were put to 


death ; 
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death ; and, at York, twenty-two ſuffered. Some were — 5 


pardoned; and others tranſported. 5 


The houſe of peers made preparations for the cial | 


of three of the captive noblemen; the earls of Cromar- 
tie and Kilmarnock, and lord Balmerino. Unwilling to 
give the court the trouble of a regular trial, the two 
earls acknowledged their guilt, and implored the mercy 


of the ſovereign whom they had oppoſed ; and lord 


Balmerino, after ſome objections, alſo . confeſſed 
his delinquency. The hi ſteward then pronounc- 
ed the uſual ſentence; which, however, was not 
executed upon all, the interceſſion of ſeveral perſons 
of rank being efficaciouſly exerted in favor of Cromar- 


tie. The two other condemned peers ſuffered decapita- Aug. 18 


tion on Tower-hill. 


The earl of Kilmarnock was 4357 affected with | 


his ſituation, and ſincerely lamented the part whickghe 
had ated. The ſpeCtators ſeemed to feel great compaſ- 
ſion for the unfortunate victim, and to wiſh for his par- 
don. Having briefly prayed for himſelf and the reign- 
ing prince, he embraced his attendant friends, and en- 
couraged the executioner (who even ſhed the tear of 
ſympathy) to do his duty with firmneſs. 

During this melancholy ſcene, Balmerino was con- 
verhng cheerfully with his friends; and, as ſoon as his 
aſſociate had ſuffered, he haſtened to the ſcaffold with 
the moſt tranquil unconcern. Having coolly ſurveyed 
the dreadful apparatus, he read a paper, in which he aſ- 
ſerted his conſcientious attachment to the cauſe of 
James, while he made favorable mention of the 


prince who filled the throne. Surpriſed at his undaunt- 


ed behaviour, at the remarkable eaſe of his deportment, 


and at his ſudden diſplay of the ſignal, the executioner 


gave only a feeble ſtroke; nor did he diſpatch him 
without a third blow, 
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The titular earl of Derwent-water (Charles Radcliffe, 
brother to the earl who was beheaded in the year 17 16) 
Had been taken in a French ſhip in his way to North- 


Britain. He was now arraigned on the ſentence pro- 


nounced againſt him for his concern in the rebellion of 
the late reign ; and, though a pardon had been then 


prepared for him, yet, as he had eſcaped from priſon 


Dec. 8. 


withaut tak ing the benefit of it, he was ordered for ex- 
ceution. - He bore his fate with manly fortitude. 

Another victim was the ageil lord Lovat. This no- 
er was imprached by the houſe of commons, tried 
and condemned by the peers, and put to death. The 
tranquillity with which he encountered the terrors of 


capital puniſhment, aſtoniſhed thoſe who imagined, 


from his vicious courſe of life, that he would manifeſt, 


in the laſt ſtage of it, the compunCtions of penitence”. 


The narratiye of theſe puniſhments may properly be 
followed and contraſted by the mention of the recom- 
pence which the > principal ſuppreſſor of the rebellion re- 
ceived for his ſervices. The young hero of Culloden 
was complimented with the folemn thanks of both 


houſes of parliament : his praiſes were ſounded in nu- 


merous addreſſes to the king; and a bill which added to 


his income the annual ſum of 25,000 pounds, obtained 


the legiſlative ſanction, amidſt the general a 


of a grateful nation. 
7. Lord Lovat did not openly engage in the rebellion, though he 


EAndeavoured, by his intereſt and connexions, to promote the cauſe of 
tte pretender. He was the ſame perſon with Simon Fraſer, who has 
been already mentioned (vol. vii. p. 296) as a betrayer of the ma- 


chinations of the mal-content Scots to * in the earlier part . 
E the'reign'of quern Anne. 
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